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LIBRARIAN  JAILED  I 

SUPPORT,  MONEY  URGENTLY  NEEDED 

Zoia  Horn  of  Stanislaus  County  Library,  Modesto,  Calif,  is  now  locked  up 
in  a  Pennsylvania  jail.  Her  "crime"  is  the  courageous  and  honorable  refusal 
to  testify  in  that  grotesquerie  of  justice:   the  Harrisburg  7  Conspiracy  Trial, 
Though  granted  immunity  herself,  she  has  declined  to  testify  as  a  matter  of 
principle  because  of  flagrant  governmental  intimidation  in  the  case  when 
she  was  head  of  reference  at  Bucknell  University  Library.  There,  her  phone 
was  illegally  tapped,  a  paid  informer  was  sent  to  work  for  her,  and  she  was 
indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury. 


In  her  words  to  the  federal  court  in  Harrisburg,  where  she  was  branded  in  contem] 
It  is  because  I  respect  the  function  of  this  court  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individual  that  I  must  refuse  to  testify,      I  cannot 
in  my  conscience   lend  myself  to  this  black  charade    (SHE  WAS  CUT 
OFF  AT  THIS  POINT  BY  THE  JUDGE) .     I  love  and  respect  this  country 
too  much  to  see  a  farce  made  of  the  tenets  on  which  it  stands. 
To  me  it  stands  on  freedom  of  thought^   but  government  spying  in 
homes,   in   libraries,   and  universities  inhibits  and  destroys  this 
freedom.     It  stands  on  freedom  of  association,   yet  in  this  case, 
gatherings  of  friends,   picnics,   and  parties  have  been  given 
sinister  implications ,   made  suspect.      It  stands  on  freedom  of 
speech  yet  general  discussions  have  been  interpreted  by  the 
government  as  advocacies  of  conspiracy.     The  realities  of  overt 
killings  in  Vietnam  have  been  obscured  by   the  unrealities  that 
I  have  encountered  here. 
A  dramatic  intellectual  freedom  resolution  was  passed  last  summer  by  ALA 
Membership  and  Council  against  governmental  intimidation  of  professional 
librarians.   It  specifically  deplored  use  of  informers,  wire  tapping  and 
snooping,  and  the  use  of  grand  juries  to  intimidate  anti-war  activists. 
ALA-SRRT  is  urging  contributions.   Zoia  Horn  faces  huge  costs  to  obtain 
her  freedom.  (The  ALA  superstructure  has  offered/reneged/offered  support 
to  Ms.  Horn  through  Intellectual  Freedom's  Merritt  Fund...)   Letters  of 
solidarity  would  be  fine  flowers  of  hope  too.   It  must  be  very  bleak  to 
be  in  jail  in  the  Spring  of  the  year.  Send  a  tribute  to  a  very  brave  lady: 

The  SRRT  HARRISBURG  FUND 
c/o  Betty-Carol  Sellen 
Brooklyn  College  Library 
Brooklyn,  NY  11210 
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CIVIL  LIBERTIES  LIBRARY 


by  Ann  Ginger  and 
Cher  De  La  Mere 

de  la  Mere:   I'm  trained  as  a  librarian  and  Ann  is  trained  as  a  lawyer. 
We  are  constantly  trying  to  find  ways  to  combine  our  skills  to  provide  the 
best  possible  service  to  our  patrons. 

Ginger:  Cher  and  I  have  discovered  that  sometimes  lawyers  and  librarians 
have  different  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing.  This  has  led  to  some  amusing 
disagreements.  For  instance,  in  the  classification  scheme,  I  call  one 
section  Equal  Protection  and  Cher  calls  it  Civil  Rights. 

The  cases  and  materials  in  the  Meiklejohn  Library  are  divided  into 
three  broad  categories:   (1)  freedom  of  expression  and  association,  guaran- 
teed in  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution:   (2)  fairness 
in  procedures  in  court  cases,  that  is,  due  process  of  law,  guaranteed  in 
the  4th-9th  Amendments,  and  (3)  civil  rights,  that  is,  guarantees  that  all 
people  will  receive  equal  protection  from  the  government,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  sex,  age,  and  income-contained  in  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment.  In  recent  years,  poverty  law  has  been  included  under  the  last  two 
categories,  that  is,  fairness  in  procedures  for  welfare  recipients,  and 
also  equal  protection  of  the  poor. 

Cher  keeps  track  of  the  people  who  use  our  Library.  Who  are  they  and 
what  do  they  want  from  us? 

de  la  Mere:  Our  patrons  are  organizations  and  individuals.   First,  other 
libraries:  Cleveland,  Ohio  requested  display  material  for  traveling  ex- 
hibits for  its  branches  on  the  legal  profession  and  the  quality  of  justice. 
We  supplied  case  and  noncase  backgroimd  material  on  legal  recourse  for 
violation  of  constitutional  rights.  A  university  wanted  to  know  everything 
we  had  on  women;  in  our  Library  this  includes  right  to  privacy  in  sexual 
matters  (such  as  use  of  contraceptives),  maternity  leave,  abortion,  and  sex 
discrimination  on  the  job. 

Ginger:  We  recently  did  a  special  issue  of  our  monthly  publication,  Aaqu-i- 
sitionSj   on  the  legal  rights  of  women,  including  cases  now  in  the  courts, 
new  periodicals,  and  other  noncase  material.  We  did  another  special  issue, 
on  prisoners'  rights,  which  the  Black  Law  Journal   reprinted  (Summer  1971). 

de  la  Mere:  And  a  librarian  came  to  us  who  was  about  to  take  a  job  as  a 
librarian  in  a  conservative  rural  community,  by  her  definition.  She  wanted 
bibliographies  on  Mexican-Americans,  native  Americans,  Blacks,  and  anti-war 
or  peace  organizations  so  that  she  could  introduce  the  community  to  these 
subjects.  A  law  school  librarian  interested  in  clinical  law  courses  wanted 
to  see  our  collection  to  get  ideas. 

Ginger:  As  you  know,  law  schools  are  increasingly  concerned  about  providing 
clinical  experience  to  students  before  they  graduate.  Meiklejohn  Library 
collects  what  lawyers  call  their  "work  product,"  which  means  the  papers  a 
lawyer  prepares  to  file  in  court.  They  are  never  published  in  book  form; 


they  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  attorney  who  prepared  them  or  from  the 
court  clerk.  We  collect  copies  of  the  first  paper  the  lawyer  files  in  a 
case  which  sets  forth  the  complaint,  verbatim  transcripts  of  important 
trials,  and  briefs  by  lawyers.  These  are  the  kinds  of  materials  law 
professors  use  to  teach  students  how  to  practice  law. 

This  need  for  a  clinical  approach  to  law  study  led  me  in  1970  to  run 
a  small  seminar  for  law  students  with  practicing  movement  lawyers.  The 
sessions  were  taped  and  edited  and  will  be  published  this  fall  as  The 
Relevant  Lawyers    (Simon  ^  Schuster.) 

de  la  Mere:   In  addition,  we  get  many  questions  from  organizations.  A 
California  Youth  Coalition  wanted  information  on  students'  rights.  This 
is  an  area  in  which  we  have  a  great  deal  of  material,  including  students' 
rights  manuals  from  five  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  we  recently 
published  two  special  issues  of  Acquisitions   on  the  rights  of  students  and 
professors.  We  just  got  an  inquiry  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  of  the  California  Legislative  Assembly  on  cases  of  alleged 
police  brutality  against  Mexican-Americans.  We  will  supply  them  with  case 
material  and  a  long  article,  "Police  Misconduct  Litigation--Plaintiff 's 

Remedies,"  by  Ann  and  Louis  Bell.  The  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  wanted  cases  throughout  the  country 
in  which  a  government  agency  was  sued  successfully 
for  racial  discrimination. 

Most  individual  patrons  have  specific  ques- 
tions--on  eligibility  for  welfare;  students'  rights; 
freedom  of  expression;  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  age,  sex  and  race;  discrimination  in  all  its 
forms--in  jury  selection,  employment,  housing, 
and  education.  Of  course  we  get  questions  on  bail, 
right  to  counsel,  electronic  surveillance,  and 
speedy  and  public  trial. 


Ginger:   In  addition  to  groups  of  laymen  and  in- 
stitutions, we  get  many  requests  from  individual 
attorneys,  public  defenders,  OEO  Legal  Service  law- 
yers, and  from  organizations  like  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  We  have  large  collections  on  draft 
and  military  law,  on  political  discrimination  in 
employment,  on  current  practices  of  grand  juries 
(including  problems  under  the  new  immunity  statute) , 
and  on  legal  approaches  to  the  problems  of  prisoners. 
We  have  a  special  collection  on  questions  lawyers 
have  asked  in  selecting  juries.  A  high  school  drama 
coach  could  put  on  an  interesting  program  based  on  one  of  these  transcripts. 
The  National  High  School  debate  subject  this  year  is  criminal  justice  and 
jury  selection,  which  led  me  to  prepare  an  article  for  the  Forensic  Quarterly^ 
based  on  materials  in  our  Library  and  unavailable  elsewhere. 

Whenever  we  have  collected  a  large  amount  of  material  on  a  subject  of 
general  importance  to  lawyers  and  laymen  around  the  country,  we  try  to  pre- 
pare something  in  writing  that  can  be  distributed.  That's  how  I  wrote  articles 
for  law  reviews  and  library  journals,  and  the  book.  Minimizing  Racism  in 
Jury  Trials,   which  contains  an  edited  version  of  the  questions  Charles  Garry 
asked  prospective  jurors  in  the  first  Huey  Newton  case. 


de  La  Mere:  We  try  to  help  both  lawyers  and  laymen  with  questions  on 
constitutional  rights.  Ann  collaborated  with  Celeste  McLeod,  a  librarian, 
on  the  article,   "The  Rights  of  the  People  and  the  Role  of  Librarians,"  in 
the  July  1970  issue  of  Library  Trends.      It  illustrates  the  legal  services 
that  public  libraries  should  be  providing  patrons  and  shows  how  we've 
been  able  to  publish  serial  articles  and  books  based  on  the  content  of  our 
collection. 

Ginger:   I  think  librarians  would  be  interested  in  the  methods  we  use  to 
collect  this  vast  quantity  of  ephemeral  material. 


de  la  Mere:  Since  our  major  effort  is  to  obtain  current  material,  we 
start  with  serial  publications--newspapers  and  legal  reporter  services  and 
magazines.   We  clip  the  New  York  T-imeSj   San  Franoisao  Chroniole^   many 
underground  publications  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  serials  like 
The  Progressive   and  The  Nation   for  basic  information  on  pending  cases  and 
for  background  reports  on  the  hot  issues.   Then  we  request  the  documents 
in  those  cases.   I  might  add  that  in  our  seven  years  of  existence  we  have 


become  known  to  many 
us  unsolicited  ephemeral 
publications  may  be  short 
helpful  in  reporting 
collect.   We  have  found 
publications  in  exchange 
material  quite  inexpen- 
can  be  duplicated  by 
published  bibliographies-] 
The  reason  we  need  an 
ing  material  is  that  we 
nonprofit.   Subsequently 
help  us  in  many  ways- -by 
ing  letters  asking  for 
and  making  cards.  We  try 


organizations  which  send 
material .  Even  though  the 
lived,  they  can  be  very 
cases  that  we  want  to 
that  by  sending  our  monthly 
for  others,  we  can  collect 
sively.   (This  approach 
public  libraries  with 

inexpensive  way  of  acquir- 
are  totally  unfunded  and 
we  rely  on  volunteers  who 
clipping  newspapers,  writ- 
legal  material,  filing, 
to  use  any  skills  our 


volunteers  have,  including  library  students  and  librarians. 


Ginger:  As  a  lawyer,  I  am  amused  at  the  kind  of  quick  service  most  lawyers 
expect  from  our  Library,  and  the  small  financial  contributions  they  think 
they  should  give  in  return.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  that  librarians 
throughout  the  country  have  been  very  cooperative  in  sending  material  to  us, 
and  in  the  Bay  Area,  librarians  have  been  unusually  cooperative  in  joining 
the  Friends  of  the  Meiklejohn  Library  and  giving  contributions  on  a  regular 
monthly  basis,  as  well  as  giving  time.  We  survive  by  selling  our  publications, 
by  charging  for  photocopying  materials  that  cannot  be  loaned  out,  and  by 
contributions  from  the  public. 


de  la  Mere:   In  addition  to  our  current  material-- 1955  to  the  present--we 
have  an  important  collection  of  historical  material  in  the  Library,  and 
have  found  considerable  excitement  among  librarians  and  scholars  who  have 
used  it.  We  have  material  on  the  protection  of  constitutional  rights  dating 
back  to  the  1930's,  including  reports  and  releases  by  the  International 
Labor  Defense,  a  national  organization  to  defend  political  clients  through 
work  nationally  and  internationally.  We  have  the  complete  set  of  publications 


by  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  from  1937,  and  important  organizational  mater- 
ials from  the  civil  rights  movements  of  the  '40s,  '50s  and  '60s.  We  are 
now  offering  all  of  this  material  on  microfilm.   (See  Catalog  listed  below.) 

Ginger:  Of  course  we  have  many  grandiose  plans  for  the  future,  and  our 
experience  is  that,  over  time,  we  do  actually  accomplish  many  of  the  things 
we  set  out  to  do.  An  artist  is  now  preparing  a  series  of  five  posters  for 
use  in  libraries  and  schools  to  illustrate  the  five  parts  of  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of  expression.  And  I  am  happy  to  speak  to 
any  group  of  librarians  about  the  Meiklejohn  Library  and  the  urgent  need 
for  greater  distribution  of  material  to  the  people  about  their  rights.   I 
have  enjoyed  talking  to  law  librarians,  young  adult  librarians,  and  chapters 
of  the  Social  Responsibilities  Roundtable  of  ALA. 

de  la  Mere:  Our  Library  has  regular  hours  Monday  through  Friday  for  use 
of  the  collection,  but  we  ask  that  prospective  patrons  call  us  first.  Ann 
is  often  available  to  assist,  as  well  as  law  students,  and  librarians  Lois 
Harzfeld  and  myself. 


MATERIALS  AVAILABLE 


Price 


"Meiklejohn  Library  Suggests  New  Role  for  Librarians."  Free 

"Rights  of  the  People  and  Role  of  Librarians."  (Library 

Trends   reprint)  $1.00 

What's  New  in     the  Law.      Lively,  monthly  insights  into  legal 

events.  $6/yr. 

Meiklejohn  Library  Acquisitions.     Monthly.  Describes 
the  legal  arguments  raised  in  pleadings  and  briefs 
in  headline  public  law  cases,  and  supporting 
noncase  material,  so  you  can  keep  current  and  can 

order  photocopies  of  items  listed.  Vol  4  (1971-1972)  $12/yr. 

Special  issues:  Women's  Rights  (Nov  1971)  $1.15 

Student  and  Faculty  Rights  (Dec  1971, 

Jan  1972)  $1.15  ea. 

Litigation  on  Prisoners:  Rights 

(Nov  1970,  Sept-Oct  1971)  $3.00 

Grand  Juries,  Wiretaps,  and 

Immunity  Olay,  June  1971)  $2.00 

Nurnberg  Judgment  Litigation  (Apr  '71)        $1.15 
Complete  sets  available  (Vol.  1,  no.  1,  to  Vol.  3,  no.  12, 
1968-1971)  $27.00 

*  *  *  * 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  HANDBOOK  PACKET.  This  includes: 

Minimizing  Racism  in  Jury  Trials:     The  Voir  Dire 
Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Garry  in  People  of 
California  v  Huey  P.  Newton.  Ginger,  ed.  (275  pp)  $10.00 

Police  Misconduct  Litigation  $2.50 


Price 
Civil  Liberties  Docket^   Volume  14.  Reporter  service  for 
1,500  constitutional  cases,  description  of  legal 
issues,   library  holdings,  attorneys'  names  and 
addresses,  defense  organizations,  source  materials. 
Vol   14   C1969-1970)  $20.00 

Free  Speech  Movement  Case:  California  v  Mario  Savio-- 
Appellant's  main  brief  on  mass  arrest  litigation, 
basic  due  process  issues,  trespass  on  campus, 
academic  freedom.   (445  pp)  $5.00 

Warren  Court  Citator  of  Human  Eights  Cases  1952-1969. 
8,000  cases  listed  by  subject  matter  and  alpha- 
betically by  plaintiff  and  defendant,  with  citations 
to  official  and  unofficial  reports  and  to  Civil 
Liberties  Docket.   220  pp.   [Spring  1972)  $25.00 

"IVhat  Can  Be  Done  To  Minimize  Racism  In  Jury  Trials?" 

Ginger  (^Journal  of  Fublia  Law  Reprint)  $1.00 

Index  To  National  Lathers  Guild  Periodicals   (.1927-1970) 

By  subject  and  author  $5.00 

"How  To  Earn  Fees  For  Representing  Clients  in  Need  of 

Housing."  Ginger  (Univ.    of  Illinois  Law  Forum)  $1.00 

"1971-1972  High  School  Debate  Topic  —  Juries.  Wny 
Jury  Trials:  Practicing  Lawyer's  Search  for 
Justice."  Ginger  (Forensic  Quarterly   reprint)  $1.00 

Civil  Rights  Handbook  Packet 

Total  $65.50 

CValue  $70.50) 

HISTORICAL  MATERIALS 

Publications  of  historic  value:  SNCC,  Free  Speech 
Movement,  Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom, 
International  Labor  Defense,  Harry  Bridges  cases, 
Civil  Rights  Congress   C25mm  microfilm/ photocopy) 

Catalog  supplied  on  request 

International  Juridical  Association  Monthly  Bulletin 
1922-1942.     A  chronicle  of  civil  rights  cases  with 
articles  by  the  chief  civil  libertarians  of  that 
period. 


Meiklejohn  Civil  Liberties  Library 
1715  Francisco  Street 
Berkeley,  CA  94703 
(415)  848-0599 


TONY  PALMER 


Palmer,  Tony.  The  Trials  of  OZ.     Blond  §  Briggs, 
Ltd.,  56  Doughty  St.,  London  WC1N2LS,  1971. 

275  pp.  J[0.60. 

The  introduction  claims  that  this  was  the 
longest  obscenity  trial  in  history.   In  any  event, 
it  was  long,  lasting  almost  six  weeks  in  the 
Svimmer  of  1971  and  becoming  a  minor  cause  celebre 
in  British  intellectual,  radical  and  "underground" 
circles.  OZ   was  a  British  underground  magazine 
which  had  published  a  number  of  special  issues  on 
various  subjects:   Germaine  Greer  had  edited  one 
on  women's  liberation;  a  group  of  homosexuals  had 
edited  one  on  gay  liberation;  some  non-Martians  had 
edited  one  on  flying  saucers;  etc.   Finally  the 
editor  placed  some  ads  asking  for  children  to 
volunteer  to  edit  an  issue  which  ended  up  as  OZ 
No.  28--School  Kid's  Issue,  the  subject  of  the 
indictment.   Like  Socrates,  the  publishers  were 
charged  with  conspiring  to  "corrupt  the  morals  of 
young  children  and  other  young  persons".  OZ   was 
more  specifically  accused  of  doing  so  by  arousing 
and  implanting  in  their  minds  certain  "lustful 
and  perverted  desires"  through  some  of  the  child- 
ren's articles  and  art  work  they  had  published. 
Since  the  children  came  up  with  a  quite  honest  presentation  of  their  point 
of  view  in  their  own  language  (what  they  had  been  asked  to  do)  there  were 
several  "pornographic"  pictures  and  many  four- letter  words  in  the  issue. 
Anyone  who  has  read  the  writings  on  school-house  or  school-yard  walls,  or 
who  has  heard  children  talk  in  unguarded  moments,  or  who  can  honestly  re- 
call his  own  childhood  must  admit  that  this  is  the  way  that  adolescents 
talk,  so  it  is  hard  to  see  how  their  morals  could  be  corrupted  by  reading 
their  own  writings  or  seeing  their  own  art  work.   Even  if  someone  else  had 
produced  the  articles  and  illustrations  it  is  questionable  how  much  he 
or  any  other  human  being  is  motivated  to  perform  an  illicit  act  because  he 
reads  a  description  of  it  or  sees  a  picture  of  it;  the  evidence  seems  to 
run  the  other  way.   If  an  adolescent  did  go  out  and  perform  a  sexual  act 
because  he  read  OZ  No.  28,  so  what?  "Anything  that  gets  me  horny  has  a 
redeeming  social  significance  right  there",  to  quote  Paul  Krassner.  And 
when  is  something  "obscene"  anyhow?  The  "obscene"  seems  to  be  defined  as 
the  "indecent"  which  in  turn  is  re-defined  as  the  "obscene"  again.  The 
whole  thing  seems  to  be  an  exercise  in  senility.   These  and  other  such 
fascinating  issues  were  discussed  at  great  length  by  an  enormously  long 
defense  list  of  distinguished  authorities  on  this  and  that,  but  to  little 
avail.  The  defendants  were  acquitted  of  the  conspiracy  charge  (the  most 
serious  one)  but  convicted  of  publishing  an  obscene  article  and  of  sending 
it  through  the  mails.  This  book  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  trial  trans- 
cript with  comment  and  editorializing  by  the  author.   The  judge  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney  are  absolutely  unbelievable;  they  provoked  much  loud 
hilarity  from  the  audience  when  the  American  Bar  Association  joined  it  one 
day.   Fascinating  reading. 


Michael  J, 
SFPL 


Spencer 


PUTTING  THE  LAW  IN  ORDER 


An  angry  housewife  whose  hardwood  floors  have  been  ruined  by  a  cleaning  wax 
wishes  to  sue  the  wax  company  for  damages  in  small  claims  court.  A  land- 
lord tells  one  of  his  tenants  he  must  move  within  five  days.  A  street 
musician  is  informed  by  the  police  that  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  perform 
on  the  street  corner  of  his  choice.  A  student  has  been  subpoenaed  to  appear 
as  a  witness  before  a  grand  jury. 

How  can  public  librarians  help  people  seeking  legal  information,  who  per- 
haps cannot  afford  a  lawyer's  fee?  The  longstanding  answer,  "Librarians 
can't  do  legal  research- -see  an  attorney,"  discourages  those  who,  either  by 
choice  or  out  of  necessity,  are  trying  to  help  themselves.  What  is  needed 
is  an  agency  staffed  by  legal  experts  who  can  close  this  information  gap  by 
educating  people  to  do  much  of  their  own  legal  research,  or  at  the  very 
least,  to  be  aware  of  their  rights  in  common  legal  procedures. 

Such  an  agency  is  alive  and  well  here  in  the  Bay  Area— the  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild.   (For  a  brief  history  of  the  NLG  and 
a  general  summary  of  the  radical  movement  in  the  legal  profession,  see 
Synergy,  July-Aug.  1970,  pp.  26-32).  The  local  chapter  of  NLG  has  organized 
a  People's  Law  School,  which  seeks  to. inform  people  of  their  rights  and  legal 
alternatives  in  welfare  matters,  labor  questions,  consimer  complaints,  grand 
jury  investigations,  FBI  investigations,  land lord/ tenant  relations,  and 
many  other  matters  affected  by  the  law.  The  school,  staffed  by  volunteers, 
offers  courses  in  these  subjects  at  various  locations  throughout  the  city, 
mostly  in  poorer  neighborhoods  and/or  Third  World  areas  where  the  need  for 
legal  knowledge  and  assistance  is  likely  to  be  great.  While  the  immediate 
focus  of  these  courses  is  to  help  people  solve  specific  legal  problems,  the 
long-range  objective  is  to  encourage  them  toward  effective  political  action 
on  behalf  of  their  communities,  which  are  too  often  slighted  or  ignored 
because  of  their  lack  of  political  clout.  In  other  words,  knowing  the  law 
is  not  enough;  one  must  also  know  how  to  go  about  changing  the  law. 

There  may  not  be  a  similar  group  or  agency  in  your  area,  but  fortunately  the 
People's  Law  School  publishes  prolifically,  and  most  of  their  publications 
sell  for  50(t  or  less.  A  complete,  up-to-date  list  of  literature  available 
may  be  requested  from  People's  Law  School,  c/o  National  Lawyers'  Guild, 
197  Steiner,  San  Francisco,  California  94117. 

Three  of  these  publications  are  particularly  valuable  for  public  libraries: 
HOW  TO  USE  A  LAW  LIBRARY  (8  p,  20^)  is  a  factual,  down-to-earth,  well 
organized  set  of  instructions  for  people  who  are  doing  their  own  legal 
research.   It  defines  terms  clearly  and  outlines  three  approaches  to  solving 


a  legal  problem  through  research.  Armed  with  one  of  these  pamphlets,  a 
layman  should  find  the  contents  of  a  law  library  a  lot  less  opaque.  Al- 
though this  guide  is  primarily  for  California  it  should  be  adaptable  for 
researching  laws  in  other  states.  We  particularly  favor  the  advice  given 
at  the  end:  "Always  ask  the  librarian  if  you  need  help.  That's  what  she/he 
is  there  for." 

TAKE  THE  OFFENSIVE;  A  GUIDE  TO  SMALL  CLAIMS  COURT,  by  James  R.  Libien 
C19  p.,  25(^)  traces  the  various  steps  in  the  process,  discusses  the  typical 
problems  that  bring  people  into  small  claims  court,  and  specifies  the  law 
one  needs  to  know  to  have  a  good  chance  of  winning  a  case.  The  appendix 
contains  a  bibliography  of  legal  citations  and  samples  of  the  forms  used 
in  filing  and  counterfiling. 

A  GUIDE  TO  SOME  BASIC  PUBLIC  RECORDS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  prepared  by  James 

Grandjean  and  Charles  Greenwood  (19  P-  2S<t:) .  Although  limited  to  San 

Francisco,  this  guide  indicates  the  county  agencies  whose  records  are 

available  to  people  in  every  county  in  California:   assessor,  tax  collector 

recorder,  county  clerk,  small  claims  court,  welfare,  registrar  of  voters, 

etc.   Like  the  pamphlet  on  using  a  law  library,  this  one  is  a  detailed 

account  of  the  kinds  of  records  open  to  public  perusal.   It  gives  clear  and 

specific  information  on  how  to  use  these  records .  Perhaps  the  most 

valuable  bit  of  advice  given  is  one  which  appears  several  times:   "There 

are  many  clerks  going  through  the  books  but  remember,  all  these  books  are 

PUBLIC.  Don't  feel  intimidated." 

*  *  *  * 

If  public  libraries  cannot  justify  purchase  of  any  of  these  publications, 
perhaps  they  can  persuade  their  county  law  library  to  order  some.  The  one- 
page  list  of  People's  Law  School  publications  is  free  except  for  postage, 
and  public  libraries  could  have  a  few  copies  on  hand  for  interested  patrons. 
The  People's  Law  School  asks,  when  you  order  materials,  that  you  send  money 
in  advance,  unless  you  work  for  an  institution  that  has  an  invoice/billing 
procedure.  Also,  if  something  you  order  is  out,  be  patient--it  may  take 
awhile  to  get  it  remimeographed  and  collated,  but  it  will  eventually  get 
to  you.  One  last  note:  all  these  materials  are  free  to  prisoners. 

--carol  brown,  bare 


Jam  o/misceiianeoui  and  genf  rally  unwashed  and  disrefutable  humanity." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 


s-£^  A  REPORT  ON  NON-VICTIM 
CRIME  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  San  Francisco  Committee  on  Crime.  A  Report  on  Non-victim  Crime  in  San 
FrancisaOj  Part  II:     Sexual  Conduct,   Gambling ,  Pornography.     The  seventh 
report  of  the  Committee,  June  3,  1971)   82  p.  +  32  p.  o£  Appendices. 


"There  will  not  be  legalized  gambling,  legalized  prostitution  or  legalized 
pornography  in  San  Francisco  . . .  This  is  a  moral  community  and  moral  leader- 
ship is  going  to  be  exercised."  So  said  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco  the 
day  this  report  was  released  by  his  Committee  on  Crime.  The  District 
Attorney  favored  none  of  the  recommendations  and  the  Chief  of  Police  was 
"flabbergasted."  In  other  words,  it  had  very  much  the  same  reception  as 
the  Report  of  the  President  's  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 
Not  at  all  popular  at  City  Hall;  after  all,  it  was  election  year.   But  a 
great  number  of  San  Francisco  citizens  approved  of  it,  as  did  many  crimi- 
nal reformers  across  the  nation.  The  Chronicle ,    although  not  in  favor  of 
every  word  in  the  report,  editorialized  on  the  Committee's  premises:   "The 
law  cannot  make  criminal  what  the  public  does  not  want  made  criminal!  ... 
Not  all  the  ills  or  aberrancies  of  society  are  the  concern  of  government  ... 
Every  person  should  be  left  free  of  the  coercion  of  criminal  law  unless  his 
conduct  impinges  on  others  and  injures  others,  or  if  it  damages  society." 

Regarding  this  report,  the  1969  statistics  revealed  that  the  SF  police 
solved  only  13%  of  the  victim  crimes;  yet  over  50%  of  the  arrests  and  54% 
of  jail  occupancy  were  for  non-victim  ones.   (Non-victim  crimes  are  pri- 
marily moral  offenses  in  which  the  perpetrator  usually 
only  hurts  himself.)  The  Committee  felt  that  the  en- 
forcement of  these  laws  was  arbitrary,  costly  and 
futile,  and  that  the  police  and  courts  might  better 
spend  their  time  on  victim  crimes. 

i 

Basically  the  Committee's  findings  were: 

(1)  Homosexuality:  "Private  consensual  con- 
duct of  adult  homosexuals  . . .  threatens  no  harm 
to  society  at  large."   (Incidentally,  the  Mayor 
went  along  with  this  recommendation.) 

(2)  Prostitution:   "No  person  conversant 
with  reality  believes  that  prostitution  can  be 
eliminated  ..."  Discreet,  private,  off-the- 
street  prostitution  should  cease  to  be  criminal. 
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Pimps  should  be  the  target  of  criminal  law,  not  the  prostitute.  Appendix 
B  is  a  magnificent  cost  analysis  of  prostitution  arrests  and  processing. 
(The  prostitution  recommendations  seemed  to  get  more  attention  than  any 
of  the  others.) 

(3) 
socie 
rests 

poorer  and  minority 
ought  to  be  legalized 

(4)   Pornography:   "What  books  an  adult  wants  to  buy,  what  things  he 
wants  to  see  and  where  he  seeks  it  out  should  not  be  a  matter  of  law." 

Other  reports  by  the  Committee  who  believed  they  were  politically  in- 
dependent and  so  "told  it  as  it  was"  were  about  the  jails,  the  courts,  the 
police,  the  Public  Defender's  Office,  drunkenness,  drugs--eleven  reports 
altogether.  They  may  eventually  be  reprinted  in  one  volume.  Only  two  were 
printed  commercially:  The  Police,  $2.50,  and  Non-victim  Crime,  $3.50. 
Both  are  available  at  L  S  S  Distributors,  1161  Post  St.,  SF, 

The  original  reports  are  plastic  spiral  bound,  some  typos,  footnotes 
but  no  bibliography;  and  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Committee  said, 
"deliberately  written  in  junior  high  school  level  vocabulary." 

This  one  is  bound  in  lavender-colored  stock! --gii  mcnamee,  bare. 


honi  soit  qui  mat  y  pense 


A  DOLE  FULL  LIFE 


PEGGY  O'DONNELL 


People  who  have  jobs  -  and  pay  taxes  -  frequently  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  those  who  do  not.  This  is  the  core  of  the  resentment  felt 
towards  welfare  recipients.  The  affluent  Middle  American  doesn't  want 
to  think  about  those  who  aren't  making  it.  He  prefers  to  remain  cushioned 
from  the  realities  of  poverty.  A  person  who  is  earning  enough  to  get  by 
can't  understand  why  everyone  can't  do  as  well.  The  low  income  taxpayer 
is  angry  when  his  take  home  pay  reflects  a  large  witholding  tax,  which  he 
feels  supports  layabouts  while  he  slaves.  At  the  same  time,  a  growing 
movement  among  people  and  groups,  such  as  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
organization,  complains  not  about  the  costs,  but  about  the  injustices 
that  people  on  welfare  must  suffer.  They  blame  the  rich  power  structure 
which  forces  15%  of  the  population  to  dwell  below  the  poverty  line,  rather 
than  the  victims. 

But,  critic  or  champion,  one  can  see  that  welfare  is  not  helping  satis- 
factorily those  people  it  should  serve.  Welfare  roles  have  increased 
under  Nixon  from  9.7  to  14  million.  Unemployment  was  3.4%  when  Nixon 
took  office  and  rose  to  6.6%--At  the  same  time,  cost  of  living  increased 
15%.  A  NYC  Welfare  Commissioner  observed:   "Under  current  regulations 
and  practice,  the  welfare  system  is  basically  designed  to  save  money 
rather  than  save  people,  and  the  tragedy  is  that  it  ends  up  doing  neither." 
Poverty  is  a  costly  problem  for  us  all.  We  haven't  solved  it  because: 

(1)  Money  alone  is  not  the  answer  (The  U.S.  spends  only  6.5%  of  its 
Gross  National  Product  on  Social  Security,  about  the  same  per- 
centage as  Portugal  does) . 

(2)  Philosophically,  we  cannot  justify  the  "dole".  Our  work  ethics 
imply  that  anyone  who  hasn't  made  it  doesn't  want  to. 

Our  pioneer  heritage  promotes  the  belief  that  every  man  can  reach  the  top 
(a  contradiction  in  terms),  and  those  who  fall  by  the  wayside  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  themselves.   It  proclaims  work  is  good,  moral,  and  even  the 
justification  for  being.   In  addition,  the  Christian  concept  of  charity 
for  the  needy  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  donor  to  decide  how  much 
he'll  give,  and  on  his  right  to  demand  that  the  recipient  live  a  "moral" 
life.  These  traditional  views  have  led  to  a  welfare  system  that  implies 
that  the  recipient  is  worthless  (because  he  couldn't  make  it  on  his  own) 
and  that  his  life  style  can  be  determined  by  the  agencies  that  support 
him.  Welfare  programs  will  be  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  as  long  as 
these  concepts  dominate. 

The  question  occurs--How  necessary  is  work?  Changing  concepts  of  work-- 
among  young  at  least--invalidate  the  tenent  work  for  work's  sake.     With 
the  increase  of  automation  and  the  appearance  of  the  4-day  week,  even  the 
old  guard  must  rethink.  Does  everyone  need  to  work--if  so,  how  much?  What 
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is  the  real  (psychological  or  financial)  value  of  work?  Surely  the  dignity 
of  doing  something  that  is  useful--even  if  it  doesn't  pay  much--is  more 
important . 

A  new  theory  on  the  uses  and  philosophy  of  welfare  is  discussed  by  Pliven 
and  Coward  in  Regulating  the  Poor.      They  see  the  public  assistance  program 
as  a  political  device  to  control  poor  people's  lives.   In  turbulent  times, 
welfare  costs  increase  and  programs  proliferate  as  the  government  attempts 
to  appease  and  control  the  masses.  When  employment  rises  and  the  economy 
becomes  stable,  welfare  is  again  tightened,  and  more  repressive  action 
initiated  to  keep  people  off  the  roles.  Welfare,  assuming  this  chastising 
role,  uses  shame  as  a  deterrent  and  causes  many  who  are  eligible  for 
benefits  not  to  apply  for  them.  Though  35  million  people  live  on  less 
than  $3,000  a  year,  only  one-fourth  of  these  are  on  welfare.  Of  those  who 
do  apply,  many  are  easily  turned  back  by  a  hostile  welfare  worker.   In  some 
offices,  it  is  standard  practice  to  scare  off  would-be  recipients  by  em- 
barrassing and  dunning  questions. 

However,  no  theory  can  be  discussed  without  a  solid  basis  of  facts,  not 
myths.   For  instance,  although  a  larger  percentage  of  the  Black  population 
is  on  welfare,  whites  make  up  the  largest  number  of  recipients.   Still  the 
image  of  welfare  roles  filled  with  blacks  persists,  and  many  don't  really 
want  to  subsidize  the  social  equality  of  blacks. 

Since  our  government  is  run  mainly  by  white  middle  class  males  with  a  ten- 
dency to  worship  the  achievements  of  the  rich,  it  has  little  rapport  with 
welfare  recipients.   It  is  unequipped  to  understand  or  respond  to  this 
group,  many  of  whom  are  lower  class  females,  often  members  of  minorities. 

This  lack  of  understanding  exists  among  the  general  public  which  tends  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  "deserving"  and  the  "undeserving"  poor.  No 
one  quibbles  about  aid  to  the  blind,  the  disabled  or  the  aged  --  though 
the  amounts  they  receive  are  sometimes  an  issue.  The  misfortune  of  the 
disabled  is  irrevocable  and  aid  is  given  in  a  spirit  "there  but  for  God 
go  I."  Since  they  are  not  "faking",  their  plight  is  not  challenged.  Aid 
to  the  aged  is  more  suspect.   (One  should  have  saved  more  in  youth). 
About  25%  -of  all  welfare  recipients 
fall  in  this  "deserving"  group.  The 
other  75%  of  welfare  costs  go  to  the 
"undeserving  poor".  While  only  about 
1%  of  this  group  is  classified  as 
able-bodied  male,  the  notion  prevails 
that  many  "loafers"  are  living  it  up 
on  welfare.   The  bulk  of  welfare  costs 
go  to  support  children  (55%)  and  their 
mothers  (18.6%).  Of  course,  no  one 
wants  to  be  accused  of  starving  babies. 
But,  oh,  those  welfare  mothers  --  lazy, 
shiftless,  sexually  promiscuous,  hav- 
ing babies  left  and  right  to  latch  onto 
more  welfare  money  which  is  about  $35 

a  month  per  child  in  the  most  generous  

states.  — -^.^  f^OOBB 
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The  belief  that  these  women  have  caused  their  own  misfortune  and  that  they 
refuse  to  work  causes  this  resentment.  Yet,  study  after  study  has  shown 
that  75%  of  welfare  mothers  want  to  work.  HEW,  however,  states  40%  are 
unemployable  because  of  family  responsibil- 
ity or  medical  and  mental  disorders.  Still, 
15-20%  of  them  do  work  or  are  in  training 
programs,  but  make  so  little  they  are  still 
eligible  for  welfare.  These  women  "want  to 
feel  the  dignity  of  being  wage  earners." 

This  attitude  is  disregarded  in  Governor 
Reagan's  program  to  put  welfare  recipients 
to  work  or  force  them  off  the  roles .  The 
jobs  offered  are  low  skill,  with  no  incen- 
tive or  training  provided  to  go  onto  better 
jobs  and  leave  the  welfare  roles.  Worse, 
the  "work  or  get  off  welfare"  attitude  im- 
plies that  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  the 
"slackers"  to  work- -and  reinforces  the  mis- 
conception of  laziness  and  refusal  to  work. 
If  truly  sufficient  funding  were  available 
to  provide  adequate  training  and  eventually, 
jobs,  in  many  understaffed  public  services 
fields  (libraries,  schools,  social  services) 
many  people  would  get  off  welfare.  Accord- 
ing to  The  New  Republic   (11/13/71,  p. 10) 
this  would  realistically  call  for  about  3 
million  public  jobs  at  probably  $15  billion 
(welfare  savings  would  reduce  this  cost  to 
$4  billion) . 

AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Child- 
ren) mothers  would  work  if  they  could  find  a 
job  that  would  pay  enough  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  working  (transportation,  clothes, 
child  care)  and  enable  them  to  bring  in  more 
money  than  they  receive  from  welfare.  Too 
often,  when  AFDC  mothers  do  work,  they  dis- 
cover that  the  day  care  facilities  available 
are  merely  "custodial  parking  lots",  which 
are  often  concerned  with  cash,  not  children. 
In  addition,  these  agencies  can  refuse  wel- 
fare kids. 

Another  prevailing  myth  claims  that  child- 
ren of  AFDC  mothers  are  bastards-  and  that 
these  women  are  content  to  produce  more  and 
more.   In  fact,  only  about  30%  of  children 
on  welfare  are  illegitimate  --  0.5%  of  the 
child  population  of  U.S.   Illegitimacy  is  a 
problem,  but  the  result  is  inevitable  when  abortion  is,  in  most  cases,  il- 
legal. By  law,  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  must  be  provided  with 
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family  planning  information  upon  request  (though  some  states  have  laws  against 
giving  such  information  to  girls  under  18) .  Many  AFDC  mothers  are  eager  to 
receive  this  information.  According  to  a  recent  report  from  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  births  among  lower  income  women  dropped  21%  in  the  '60s,  and  this  drop 
was  highest  among  black  women.  The  reason:  better  contraceptive  methods 
became  available  to  the  poor,  and  they  used  them. 

Another  concept  sure  to  enrage  is  the  constant  suspicion  of  welfare  fraud. 
When  a  teacher  earning  $11,000  a  year  rips  off  welfare,  there  are  head- 
lines and  a  smug  feeling  of  confirmation  that  welfare  is  full  of  cheaters, 
stealing  our  hard-earned  money.   But  just  what  are  the  facts?  According 
to  HEW  -  0.4%  of  the  welfare  caseload  is  fraudulent.  Other  agencies  push 
it  up  to  2%.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  reports  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  deception  (15%)  in  its  dealings  with  wage  earners. 

In  fact,  the  really  fraudulent  ripping  off  of  the  tax  dollar  is  through 
oil  depletion  allowance  and  farm  subsidies  programs.  Ron  Jones  points  out 
in  Finding  Community ^      "In  the  U.S.  the  rich  are  subsidized;  the  poor  are 
penalized."  And  when  describing  welfare  costs,  consider  that  our  govern- 
ment spends  nineteen  times  (36.7%)  as  much  on  the  military  as  on  welfare  (1.9%) 


But  to  return  to  those  welfare  recipients  and  the  "posh  life"  —  just 
what  do  they  receive?  Not  much.  The  amounts  a  family  of  four  receives 
per  month  varies  widely  from  state  to  state  (from  Mississippi's  $60  to  New 
Jersey's  $378).   But  no  state  approaches  the  Federal  Government's  suggested 
minimum  of  $458. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  undesirability  of  living  off  welfare  might  try  this 
experiment.   Determine  what  money,  food  stamps,  etc.,  your  family  would 
be  eligible  for  in  your  community;  then  try  to  live  on  that  amount  of 
assistance  for  two  weeks.  Most  families  who  try  give  up  before  the  time  is 
over,  even  though  in  such  a  short  period  of  time  only  food,  entertainment, 
and  transportation  costs  are  strained,  since  home,  clothes,  utilities  will 
be  maintained  at  the  usual  level.  Actually,  the  material  lack  is  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  the  psychological  effects  of  welfare  living:   The  loss  of 
dignity,  feeling  of  defeat,  and  lack  of  einy  real  feeling  of  personal  worth. 

Our  present  welfare  system  is  not  working  for  anyone  -  not  for  the  recipi- 
ents, the  taxpayer  who  supports  it,  or  the  administrators  who  face  its 
inadequacies  daily.   Efforts  are  being  made  to  change  it. 
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Those  concerned  with  a  more  workable  Social  Welfare  system  that  will  bene- 
fit and  not  penalize  have  recommended  some  new  approaches: 

1.  Separate  social  services  from  the  administration  of  welfare  payments. 
This  would  allow  social  workers  to  deal  with  the  physical  and 
mental  needs  of  their  clients,  leaving  the  financial  and  eligibility 
aspects  to  others. 

2.  Make  all  social  services  (medicine,  child  care,  etc.)  available 
to  other  than  welfare  recipients. 

Have  the  federal  government  finance  and  maintain  all  programs  on 
a  regional,  rather  than  state,  level. 

Institute  a  guaranteed  basic  income.  Now  states  set  their  own 
welfare  level.  On  the  federal  level  a  basic  rate  can  be  guaranteed 
for  all. 

Free  birth  control  service  and  legalization  of  abortion. 
Create  acceptable  programs  of  day  care. 

Not  forced  work,  as  Reagan  recommends- -but  training  with  incentive 
to  work,  combined  with  social  services  that  will  enable  people  to 
work.  Finally,  training  in  fields  where  jobs  will  actually  be 
available. 


3. 


4. 


5. 
6. 
7. 


Though  President  Nixon's  welfare  plan  provides  for  some  of  these  changes-- 
critics  say  due  to  lack  of  adequate  funding,  some  welfare  recipients  will 
have  less  than  before.  Particularly  criticized  are  the  ridiculously  low 
basic  incomes,  inadequate  day  care  provisions,  and  insufficient  public 
service  jobs. 

In  the  meantime,  public  education  to  the  facts,  not  the  fancies  of  poverty 
relief  will  help,  since  everyone  will  benefit  by  a  meaningful  welfare 
system.  After  all,  the  current  economic  crisis  has  shown  that  anyone-no 
matter  how  secure  now-could  find  himself  eligible  for  welfare.  We  all 
have  a  vested  interest  in  poverty. 
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We  are  dancing  in  the  fountain  of  the  new  American 
Revolution!  My  source  for  such  an  outburst  of  optimism: 
SOURCE  CATALOG  no.  1,  Communications.  Here  is  a  reservoir 
of  hundreds  of  activist  groups  into  alternative  media  who 
are  concerned  with  humane,  radical  social  change:  jour- 
nalists, musicians,  artists  and  craftsmen,  video  people, 
actors,  publishers,  and  (yup)  librarians.  Corporate 
media  barons  still  gorge  themselves  on  expropriated 
resources,  but  SOURCE  takes  us  past  their  indictment 
into  the  politics  of  coionteraction.  Through  SOURCE, 
we  can  get  in  touch  with  others  pursuing  alternative 
communication  projects,  and  share  information,  analysis, 
tactics,  and  energy. 
The  8  1/2  X  11  hundred  page  catalog  is  divided  into  eleven  communica- 
tions areas,  such  as  alternative  news  services,  theater,  film,  etc.  Within 
these  categories,  various  collectives',  cooperatives',  networks',  and  clear- 
inghouses' goals  and  activities  are  self-described  {.e.g.    Gay  Women's  News 
Service,  Caravan  Street  Theatre,  Third  World  Cinema  Group.)   In  each  section, 
there  are  classified,  annotated,  bibliographies:  films,  books  (how-to, 
reference,  and  popular),  periodicals,  tapes,  and  pamphlets.  SOURCE  is  as 
much  fun  to  order  from  as  the  Whole  Earth  Catalog;   getting  hung  up  along  the 
way  with  photos,  quotes,  drawings,  and  points  of  information  like  what  a 
tapped  phone  sounds  like  or  forms  of  tax  resistance. 

If  you  have  referral  center  plans  for  your  library,  SOURCE  is  the  best 
access  to  Movement  resources  since  Voaat'ions  for  Social  Change.      The  section 
on  "Community  Communications"  is  especially  fine  for  information  center 
models  and  the  "creative  listening  skills"  of  switchboard  savvy.  Librarians 
involved  in  CATV  or  computer  struggles  will  find  a  lot  of  information  too. 
The  SOURCE  collective  is  now  at  work  on  their  second  issue:   Commun- 
ities (urban  and  rural  survival,  controlling  city  hall,  ecological  utilities, 
etc.)  Ten  more  catalogs  are  planned,  including:  Economics,  Health  Rights, 
Food/Agribiz,  Third  World,  Environment,  Peace.  A  newsletter  will  be  issued 
to  continuously  update  all  "sources",  —celeste  west,  bare 

SOURCE  CATALOG,  no.  1  is  available  from  The  Source  Collective,  Box  21066, 
Washington,  DC,  20009.   $1.50. 


SOURCE 


"Sharing  is  at  the  heart  of  revolutionary  activity." 


fK^i^ 
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The  author,  according  to  a  phone  conversation  with  the  publisher,  is 
actually  Anita  Hoffman,  Abbie  Hoffman's  wife.  So  it  is  not  too  surprising 
that  Abbie  is  quoted  on  the  dust  jacket  as  calling  her  "the  Nancy  Drew  of 
the  revolution".   In  any  event  this  is  not  a  terribly  good  Yippie  novel, 
whose  subject  matter  (demonstrations,  riots,  bombings,  grass  and  acid, 
rock  music,  etc.)  should  be  familiar  by  now  to  every  reader  of  the  press, 
whether  underground  or  overground.   In  between  there  should  be  enough  rapes, 
orgies,  rip-offs  and  assorted  acts  of  violence  to  satisfy  the  average 
reader.  The  book  describes  the  familiar  Yippie  tactic  of  engaging  in  far- 
out,  freaky  behavior  in  order  to  provoke  the  Establishment  into  over- 
reaction,  thus  making  itself  look  ridiculous.  Of  course  this  technique  of 
hoisting  your  opponent  by  his  own  petard  can  be  very  costly,  sometimes 
resulting  in  loss  of  life,  as  evidenced  by  Kent  State  and  People's  Park. 
However,  any  meaningful  social  change  seems  to  involve  some  human  cost, 
and  Yippie  tactics  involve  less  than  many  other  methods,  so  one  might  go 
on  and  ask  what  are  the  gains  that  may  be  won  by  any  particular  act  or 
technique.   Do  the  Yippies  have  a  plan  for  reconstructing  society  or  only 
for  disrupting  it?  In  any  event,  these  are  moot  points  since  the  Yippies 
as  such  are  pretty  much  gone  from  the  scene,  though  their  tactics  will 
doubtless  linger  on.   They  were  largely  a  press-agent's  creation,  Jerry 
Rubin  and  Abbie  Hoffman  being  press-agents  par  excellence  if  nothing  else. 
Libraries  having  Jerry's  and  Abbie's  books  might  well  decide  to  pass  this 
one  up,  the  main  reasons  for  purchasing  it  being  the  identity  of  the 
author  and  the  fact  that  she  is  female  while  Abbie  and  Jerry  are  male. 


Michael  J.  Spencer 
Social  Science  Librarian 


Fettamen,  Ann.  Trashing. 
San  Francisco  S  New  York, 
Straight  Arrow  Books 
(distributed  by  the  World 
Publishing  Company) ,  1970, 
131  p.,  $4.95. 
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lieutenant  hSD 


Lan  Ores  ton. 
1971^   $4.25. 


LIEUTENANT  LSD.      Paper ^    39 5p. 


Available  from  Book  People ^ 
2940  Seventh  Street^   Berkeley^   CA  94710.      "The 
author  makes  a  special  request  that  this  book 
never  be  made  Required  Reading. " 

An  anti-Establishment J  anti-war ^   pro-good  times 

tome  I   The  story  takes  one  through  a  bad  LSD  trip^ 

many  pot  and  hash  trips ^  numerous   "uppers"  and 

"downers"  and  in  and  out  of  bed.     LIEUTENANT  LSD 

is  slightly    "pomy"  in  parts  a   la  BLUE  MOVIE. 

It  is  also  nostalgia  to  anyone  who  oan  honestly 

recall     his     school  and  army  days.     Some  of  the 

Lt's  school  reminiscences  are  hilarious,  but 

his  chapter  on  college  gets   "cutesy".     Then  the  book  again  regains  its  pace. 

^  *  *  < 

The  names  are  outrageous — to  suit  the  characters:     Lieutenant  Bummer, 
Captain  Shrink   (the  psychiatrist) ,  Mr.  Fuchs   (a  teacher).  Lieutenant  Stag- 
nant,  etc.     The  format  is  unusual  in  that  each  specific  era  in  Lieutenant 
Kaplan's  life  is  paged  in  a  different  color.     Green  symbolises  grass;  Red 
and  White,   University  of  Wisconsin  colors;  Blue,  Infantry  Blue;  Purple, 

Acid — to  put  a  rainbow  on  your  shelves. 

*   *   *   * 

Lieutenant  LSD  just  makes  it  through  college,   gets  honorably  discharged 

from  the  Army   (before  he  has  completed  his   time) ,   ends  up  dropping  out  and 

"turning  on",   his  closing  remarks  being,      "You  should 

be  free  to  see  the  world  not  as  a  peasant  but  as  a 

king.      Every  man  a  king   ...  We  are  the  people  of  the 

world.      We  oan  do  with  it  what  we  want, . .REVOLUTION. . . 

NOTHING  ELSE. " 

*   *   *   * 

Recommended  for  tongue-in-cheek  reading.     Its  value 
is  that  it  does  show  how  a  person  drops  out  of  Society 
if  he  gets   too  deeply  into  drugs  and  too  anti- 
Establishment,   but  then. . . 


Diane  Kinsky 
b*a*r*c 
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I  want  to  bring  The  People  's  Yellow  Pages   to  your  attention  not  only  because 
it  is  useful  at  our  local  level  as  direct  access  to  the  services  of  Alternative- 
San  Francisco,  but  more  broadly  it  provides  a  prototype  upon  which  groups 
in  other  cities  could  design  their  own  version. 


The  PIP   doesn't  look  like  those  other  yellow  pages  that  invite  our  fingers 
to  do  the  walking;  it  is  more  friendly  and  familiar,  dotted  with  illus- 
trations (some  of  which  I  found  irresistible  to  color)  and  bits  of  wit  and 
wisdom.  The  scope  is  incredibly  broad  covering  almost  everything  from 
abortion  and  alpha  waves  to  macrame  and  zen,  touching  on  drug  counseling, 
drama,  day  care  and  even  "free  stuff." 

Based  on  the  Cambridge  People's  Yellow  Pages^    the  idea  for  the  PYP  began 
at  an  American  Friends  Service  Committee  job  rap  in  San  Francisco  (see 
Working  Loose,   p.  1  ) — part  of  their  New  Vocations  counseling  service. 
Out  of  the  job  rap  sessions,  five  young  women  who  now  comprise  the  People's 
Yellow  Pages   Collective  identified  a  need  for  information  about  S.F.  for 
visitors  and  newcomers  to  the  City.  The  result,  however,  is  especially 
useful  for  any  city  dweller  who  can't  afford  or  doesn't  choose  to  spend 
money  on  Establishment  goods  and  services.   It  offers  sensible  alternatives 
that  are  within  the  tenets  of  ecology:  recycling  clothing  and  furniture, 
eating  simple  and  natural  foods,  sharing  cooperatively  expensive  services, 
and  much  more. 

The  collective  emerged  from  a  wide  range  of  experiences  --  art,  social 
work,  planned  parenthood,  comrauniversity,  and  new  vocations  counseling-- 
none  of  which  ever  involved  creating  such  a  directory.  But  PYP   says 
anyone  can  do  it!  Taking  on  the  task  free  of  preconceptions,  they  have 
learned  the  business  quickly.  The  group  plans  to  up-date  the  Pages   about 
every  six  months  and  are  always  looking  for  new  items  to  be  included  as 
well  as  feedback  on  existing  ones.  They  hope  to  expand  to  the  East  Bay 
and  Marin  County  though  the  task  is  monumental.  However,  they  now  try 
to  include  listings  from  other  places  if  particularly  unique.   Business- 
wise  they  hope  to  become  a  non-profit  corporation  putting  profits  back 
into  the  business  and  into  helping  others  get  started  doing  the  same 
thing. --sonia  cole,  bare. 


,  iac^="'  ^  CN 


There  is  a  discount  for  bulk  orders  --  10 
25  copies  15%,  25+  copies  25%,  otherwise 
it  is  $1.00  per  copy  plus  25(f  for  postage 
(they  will  deliver  if  you  order  over  10 
copies  and  are  nearby) . 
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What  price  allegiance? 
Do  you  wish  to  pay  61((;  per  tax 
dollar  for  militarism  in  1972 
to  a  government  which  chooses 
an  enemy  which  is  not  yours, 
then  kills  and  maims  in  your 
name?  If  you  have  conscientious 
objection,  but  are  afraid  to 
resist  or  don't  know  how  to 
withold  support,  Robert  Cal- 
vert's fine  booklet  provides 
excellent  advice  and  profound 
inspiration. 

The  book  is  a  source  of 
statistical  facts  on  the  State's 
machinery  for  death  -  the  shock- 
ing costs  in  lives  and  resources. 
Precedents  for  tax  resistance 
are  discussed  (American  and  French  Revolutions,  Gandhi's  Salt  March,  Thoreau, 
Quakers,  Mennonites  -  ironically  Ronald  Reagan).   Many  philosophic  ques- 
tions people  must  wrestle  with  in  order  to  deny  support  to  government  are 
serenely  met  ("Don't  Jesus'  words,  'Render  unto  Caesar',  mean  Christians 
should  pay  taxes?"  Jesus,  entrapped  by  the  pharisees,  cleverly  refused  to 
say  one  should  or  should  not  pay  up,  or  precisely  what  belongs  to  Caesar. 
He  leaves  this  as  our  decision.)  Many  personal  accounts  are  included  about 
men  and  women  who  have  with  greatest  courage  -  and  often  remarkable  ingen- 
uity and  humor  -  challenged  the  "invincible"  IRS. 

The  actual  methods  of  tax  resistance  are  carefully  spelled  out,  as 
are  possible  consequences:   IRS  procedures  of  collection,  harassment,  legal 
penalties.   It's  important  to  realize  there  are  many,  many  ways  to  resist, 
ranging  from  minimal  risk  to  heroic.   (We  have  been  refusing  to  pay  the  10% 
war  tax  on  the  phone  bill  for  the  last  three  years.  Two  minor  skirmishes 
with  the  IRS  forced  us  to  alter  some  unimportant  banking  patterns.)  One 
can,  ecologically,  excise  the  federal  tax  on 
cigarettes,  liquor,  jewelry,  etc.  Or  radically 
change  a  life  style  keeping  only  non-taxable 
minimum  income.   To  avoid  employer  witholding, 

one  can  go  into  self- employment,  or  file  a  W-4E  ^^HH  '  'If  ""^^^H  Sefvewith 
form  to  prevent  the  witholding  of  any  federal  ^^■■/ WANT  VO(/^H  .  •.•  PWKaid 
taxes  ^^11   ^^     ^1  «v  JNGNITY! 

The  only  war  tax  resisters  who  have  actually 
been  arrested  are  those  who  file  "false"  withold- 
ing forms,  those  who  refuse  to  file  any  income 
tax  forms  at  all,  or  refuse  to  present  financial 
statements  to  the  Court  when  ordered.   By  co- 
operating with  certain  legal  formalities  and 
making  open,  written  announcement  of  one's  con- 
scientious objection,  there  are  ways  to  hold  up 
payment  for  years.  Stalls  for  time  and  accompany- 
ing publicity  of  the  struggle  are  of  utmost  stra- 
tegic importance.   One  can  thereby  educate  and 
inspire  others  to  speak  out  against  war  and  re- 
sist.  Because  there  is  a  vast  subliminal  force 
in  America  opposed  to  autocratic  tax  levy,  the 
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government  wants  people  unaware  that  actual  resistance  is  on  the  increase. 
The  more  people  involved  in  protest,  the  less  they  can  be  intimidated,  and 
the  more  mutual,  sustaining  aid  available.  Massive  resistance  will  force 
the  government  to  divert  resources  from  bombing  to  tax  collecting  and 
defensive  paper  games.   Then,  hopefully,  into  responsible  services. 

Thus  AGPFWNM  takes  us  beyond  tax  refusal  to  the  revolutionary  positive: 
"Alternative  Funds."  Resisters  are  putting  money  they  refuse  to  hand  over 
for  death  into  alternative  life  funds,  which  are  loaned  or  given  to  commun- 
ity projects:   day  care  centers,  health  clinics,  drug  rehab  programs,  food 
co-ops,  whatever  is  agreed  upon  as  an  important  social  need.  People  are 
taking  priorities  into  their  own  hands.  The  IRS  may  finally  get  the  cash, 
but  it  will  have  been  recycled  many  times  for  social  good.  And  when  the 
revenooers  come,  some  very  vocal,  needy  causes  in  line  for  the  "blood" 
money  are  going  to  start  shouting. 

Calvert  emphasizes  time  and  time  again  total  non-cooperation  is  not 
possible  for  all  of  us,  but  everybody  can  do  something.   Don't  just  pay 
up  and  shut  up.   For  instance,  every  librarian  can  make  this  manual  avail- 
able, and  subscribe  to  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  War  Tax  Resistance, 
Tax  Talk.      This  publication  is  vital  to  people  in  the  front  lines:  news 
of  successful  tactics,  IRS'  fluctuating  policies,  beleagured  resisters; 
reports  from  the  180  War  Tax  Resistance  Centers  and  Alternative  Funds.   It 
also  lists  peace  literature  and  display  items  available.   In  your  library, 
why  not  do  a  Spring  exhibit  --  for  life?   celeste  west,  bare. 


Ain't  Gonna  Pay  For  War  No  Morsy   paper. 
1971,  128  p.   $1.00  ea.  or  75(t  10-100. 
Tax  Talk.      Monthly.  20^,   $2.00  yr. 

Order  both  from  War  Tax  Resistance,  339 
Lafayette  St.,  New  York,  NY  10012. 


Homoeopathy 

MedicinE  of  the  New  Man 

George  Vithoulkas 


Distress  over  a  plastic,  sterilized,  and  drugged  America  has 
created  challenges  to  orthodox  medicine  and  more  earthy  healing 
alternatives  are  being  sought.   For  example,  the  natural  foods 
movement  has  revived  interest  in  naturopathy  and  herbal  medicines; 
the  psychosomatic  ills  of  a  tense  society  have  revived  chiro- 
practors, osteopaths  and  yogis,  and  have  caused  psychotherapy 
to  fluorish.  With  the  recent  visits  to  China,  acupuncture  has 
captured  Western  interest. 

One  of  the  more  viable  alternatives  which  has  been  in  existence 
some  150  years  is  the  gentle  healing  art  of  homeopathy.* 
Little  information  about  homeopathy  was  available  to  the  layman 
until  the  appearance  in  1971  of  HOMEOPATHY :  Medicine  of  the  New  Man 
by  George  Vithoulkas,  ($1.95,  pap.  Available  from  Kouros  Books, 
422  Belvedere  St.,  S.F.  94117.)   It  describes  a  medical  science 
that  is  not  condoned  by  the  AMA  because  its  laws  are  the  anti- 
thesis of  those  modem  medical  science  has  evolved. 

Homeopathy,  through  the  careful  selection  of  the  proper  remedy, 
produces  a  slow,  natural  healing.   It  shows  no  dramatic  results 
or  cures,  but  seeks  to  treat  the  complex  whole  of  human  body  and 
mind.   Its  laws  attempt  to  keep  in  balance  and  revitalize  the 
life   /orce-- thereby  reducing  the  chance  for  illness.  To  homeo- 
pathy, illness  is  a  derangement  in  this  vital   or  life  force. 
The  curative  power  of  the  homeopathic  remedy  lies  in  its  ability 
to  alter  man's  state  of  health  with  "like  curing  like".  This  is 
known  as  the  "Law  of  Similars"  which  briefly  states  that  cures  are 
brought  about  by  using  remedies  which  would  induce  in  a  healthy 
person  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  illness  being  treated. 
Then,  when  the  remedy  is  taken,  it  accelerates  the  body's  natural 
healing  process  and  the  illness  or  disease  is  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion in  its  natural  cycle.  For  example,  by  taking  the  par- 
ticular homeopathetic  remedy  indicated,  a  person  suffering  from 
a  flu  virus  can  be  rushed  through  all  the  symptoms  of  the  ill- 
ness in  a  matter  of  24  or  36  hours-instead  of  the  flu  lasting 
a  week  or  more.  This  is  the  opposite  of  much  of  modern  medical 
practice  (allopathy)   where  illness  symptoms  are  suppressed  and 


*  Homeopathy:   From  the  Greek,  the  two  words  omeos   and  -pathos ^ 
which  signify  "similar"  and  "suffering".  The  word  homeopathy 
means  treatment  with  something  that  produces  an  effect  similar 
to  the  suffering. 
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ameliorated  with  drugs  and  treatments  and  are  thereby,  it  is  felt  by  homeo- 
paths, driven  more  deeply  into  vital  organs  to  develop  into  more  serious 
diseases.   (I  am  quite  sure  allopaths  and  homeopaths  would  find  that  this 
greatly  over-simplifies  the  matter.  The  two  are  not  always  mutually  ex- 
clusive as  most  homeopaths  are  also  M.D.'s). 

Vithoulkas ,  a  homeopath  himself,  urgently  desires  to  convince  others  of  his 
beliefs.  He  provides  an  eloquent  account  of  the  historical  beginnings  of 
the  science  and  points  out  important  facts  and  fallacies  concerning  it. 
Homeopathy  was  developed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann  in  the  late  18th  century 
after  he  had  become  horrified  that  the  medicine  being  practiced  was  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  He  published  the  Organon  of  the  Art  of  Realing,   which 
put  forth  his  research  and  ideas  about  homeopathic  remedies.  He  discovered 
that  by  reducing  the  dosage  of  a  given  remedy  through  progressive  dilutions 
and  succussions  (as  used  in  homeopathy,  this  term  refers  to  shaking  or  tap- 
ping the  vial  containing  the  remedy)  that  it  could  be  administered  with 
little  or  no  side  effects  and  yet  achieve  maximum  healing  effect.  This  idea 
of  using  minute  doses  of  a  curative,  "the  quintessence  of  matter,"  utilizes 
the  now  commonplace  principle  of  molecular  energy. 

However,  homeopathic  concepts  are  ethereal  and  other-worldly,  as  well  as 
medical.  They  enter  a  domain  of  the  religious,  or  cosmic  and  because  of 
this  may  never  be  wholly  accepted  by  the  mainstream  of  medical  thought. 
For  example,  one  cannot  be  treated  by  homeopathy  and  abuse  his  body  in  a 
multitude  of  other  ways.  Homeopathy  requires  such  intangibles  as  self- 
understanding  and  a  receptive  spirit. 

Vithoulkas  discusses  present  trends  in  homeopathy,  and  provides  an  extensive 
bibliography  along  with  the  names  of  homeopathic  societies  and  organizations. 
A  good  friend  of  homeopathy,  Alain  Naud^,  has  provided  an  insightful  intro- 
duction. There  is  a  refreshing  openness  about  this  book  that  may  not  con- 
vince the  cynic,  but  will  provide  the  curious  with  a  spirited  introduction. 
Somehow,  it  suits  my  fancy  more  to  salve  my  wounds  with  the  essence  of 
marigolds  (calendula)    than  with  Johnson's  first  aid  cream. 

sonia  cole,  bare. 


SYPHILIS  Csiph)  and  GONORRHEA  (the  clap)  are  out  of  control  in  California. 
Last  year  for  the  first  time  the  number  of  reported  venereal  disease  (VD) 
cases  exceeded  100,000.  For  the  ninth  consecutive  year,  VD  outnumbered 
all  reported  diseases.   Fearful  of  the  situation,  the  California  Board  of 
Health  appointed  a  task  force  to  review  the  situation,  to  recommend  con- 
trol methods,  and  establish  priorities. 

This  Final  Report  of  that  appointed  Task  Force  should  be  circulated  by 
every  socially  concerned  library.   Primarily  a  politician's  handbook, 
the  report  unemotionally  presents  the  facts  and  outlines  appropriate  national 
and  state  legal  action.  However,  it  is  also  a  medical  tactical  manual. 
In  addition  to  increased  medical  surveillance-'>especially  routine  hospital 
and  prison  admission  testing--a  plea  is  made  for  the  financial  subsidy  of 
free  clinics  giving  VD  treatment,  the  funding  of  national  (or  state,  if 
necessary)  vaccine  research,  and  the  establishment  of  agressive  case-finding 
activities . 

Throughout  the  report  the  Task  Force  emphasizes  that  VD  is  a  disease- 
not  a  crime-  and  demands  the  public  be  educated  to  this  fact.  Recommendations 
are  made  for  compulsory  education  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and 
educational  publicity  campaigns  for  the  rest  of  the  public.  Without  the 
implementation  of  these  recommendations,  the  Task  Force  takes  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  future.  The  Task  Force  makes  it  clear  that  "without  strong 
public  support  and  adequate  funds,  the  gonnorhea  (and  syphilis)  problem 
will  continue  to  newer,  more  dreadful  heights."  Roberto  Esteves,  bare. 


Venereal  Disease  Task  Force 
Final  Report,  1971 
Available  FREE  from: 
Calif.  State  Bd.  of  Health 
2151  Berkeley  Way 
Berkeley,  CA  94704 


Vignone,  Joseph  A.,  Collective  Bargaining  Procedures  for  Public  Library 
Employees:     An  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  and  Attitudes  of  Public  Librarians ^ 
Directors  and  Board  Members.      Scarecrow  Press,  1971.  $5.00 


Although  the  entire  study  is  concerned  with  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  recent  legislation  in  that  state  regarding  collective  bargaining  for 
public  employees,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  background  material 
in  the  author's  general  introduction  that  would  be  significant  to  any 
current  librarians'  union. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  quantities  of  tables  and  definitions, 
in  the  best  tradition  of  our  profession.  However,  there  is  an  adequate 
index  to  direct  the  reader  to  what  he  needs  to  know. 

Dr.  Vignone's  concluding  chapter  deals  with  the  dilemma  of  professional 
organizations  that  have  become  neither,  "fish,  nor  fowl,  nor  good  red  her- 
ring", representing  as  they  do  trustees,  corporations,  management,  fans, 
and  workers.  He  looks  carefully  at  his  charts  and  graphs,  and  discovers 
what  working  librarians  have  learned  each  day:  that  the  work  of  the  li- 
brary is  done  by  women,  that  there  are  no  library  trustees  under  the  age 
of  sixty,  that  library  unions  are  a  reality,  and  that  the  actual  leader- 
ship of  the  profession  is  found  among  the  young  librarians  who  are  organiz- 
ing these  unions . 

A  very  useful  book,  and  not  just 
for  Pennsylvanians. 

Joan  Dillon 

Past  President,  Librarian's  Guild 

Local  400,  AFL-CIO 


Brown,  Eleanor  Frances 

Library  Service  to  the  Disadvantaged 
Scarecrow  Press,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  656, 
Metuchen,  NJ  08840.   1971.   $15.00. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  public  libraries  have  reported  doing  for  the 
last  eight  years  (into  1970)  about  serving  the  poor  and  those  otherwise 
disadvantaged,  including  the  handicapped  and  the  elderly,  this  thick 
compendium  is  a  good  place  to  start.   It  does  not  give  full  details  or  sub- 
stantive evaluations  on  most  of  the  hundreds  of  projects  and  programs 
mentioned,  but  is  a  vast  array  of  brief  reports  and  copious  ideas  with  some 
useful  findings  and  evaluations,  plus  illustrations  and  media  lists.  From 
bibliotherapy  to  youth  services,  here  is  a  myriad  of  libraryland  reactions 
to  new  awarenesses  of  social,  economic  and  information  pressures--reactions 
ranging  from  ridiculous  to  wonderful.  The  index  is  good  and  there  is  a 
list  of  bibliographies  by  subject,  with  many  references  at  the  end  of  each 

chapter. 

Joe  Sugg 

Community  Consultant,  SFPL 
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THE  NEGLECTED  MAJORITY 


A  Report  on  the  Status  of  Women  Employed  in  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  California^  Berkeley,   With  Recommendations  for  Affirmative  Action. 
Prepared  by  the  Library  Affirmative  Action  Program  for  Women  Committee 
(AAPWC) ,  Anne  Lipow,  Chairwoman.  Copies  available:  Univ.  Council-AFT, 
2510  Channing  Way,  Berkeley  94200.  $2.00. 

A  definitive  study  that  explores  in  depths 
the  status  of  women  employees,  professional 
and  non-professional,  at  UC  Berkeley  Library. 
To  prove  that  economic  discrimination  does 
exist,  it  was  necessary  to  survey  the  male 
librarian's  status,  too.  This  is  a  first  in 
documenting  the  employment  condition  of 
librarians  in  the  academic  world--and  by 
implication — the  general  library  world, 
since  it  also  discusses  the  National  situ- 
ation. The  recommendations  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  particular  to  the  Uni- 
versity) could  certainly  be  applied  to 
other  libraries. 

The  Berkeley  report  shows  that  not  only 
are  women  librarians  and  library  assistants 
discriminated  against  economically,  but  that 
all  librarians  earn  proportionately  less, 
because  librarianship  is  a  female   profession 
(by  definition,  having  less  status  than  a 
"male"  profession).   Therefore,  while  women 
remain  the  ultimate  losers,  men  too,  must  be  concerned  with  these  facts. 

The  study  reveals  that  women  librarians  at  Berkeley  can  be  certain  that: 
though  women  are  64%  of  the  staff,  only  16%  are  found  at  the  higher  levels; 
no  women  hold  the  highest  positions,  while  14%  of  the  men  do;  twice  as  much 
experience  is  needed  for  women  to  advance  as  men;  after  19  years  a  woman 
will  have  earned  $24,000  less  than  her  male  counterpart. 

The  report  grew  out  of  the  Library's  Affirmative  Action  Program  for 
Women  Committee  which  was  formed  to  investigate  the  job  situation,  assemble 
the  facts,  and  provide  recommendation  to  correct  any  inequities  found. 

Some  of  the  Recommendations  are: 

--Salaries  of  all  women  and  men  library  employees  should  be  immediately 

upgraded  to  parity  with  University  male-typed  jobs  with  comparable 

requirements  of  education  and  experience. 
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--Women  whose  advancement  has  been  retarded  when  compared  to  that  of 
men  with  equivalent  length  of  service  should  be  immediately  reclassified 
to  higher  levels,  regardless  of  present  job  responsibilities. 
--Promotion  within  the  ranks  should  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  currently  employed  male  and  female  staff. 

— For  vacancies  at  the  entering  L-1  level,  women  and  men  should  be  hired 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  percentages  of  women  and  men  currently  re- 
ceiving MLS  degrees. 

--Any  qualified  woman  or  man  should  be  considered  a  candidate  for  re- 
cruitment, regardless  of  geographical  location,  marital  status  or  number 
of  dependents.  Questions  about  marital  status  and  number  of  dependents 
should  be  removed  from  the  application  form. 
Practical  proposals  for  in-service  training,  and  career  advancement,  parental 
leave,  and  child  care  facilities  are  also  included.   Finally,  channels  are 
to  be  established  and  staff  appointed  to  see  that  these  recommendations  are 
carried  out. 

With  the  news  that  the  ALA  Council  has  recommended  that  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  evaluate  the  conditions  of  librarians,  it  seems  that 
ultimately,  there  will  be  a  nation-wide  documentation  of  the  inequality  of 
men  and  women  in  our  profession--Until  then,  this  report  is  the  landmark 
study . 

Peggy  0' Donne 11 
Bare 


Radical  Software.      Raindance  Corporation, 
8  East  12  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

Issue  One  (July  1970)  out  of  print;  Two 
(October  1970)  $1.25;  Three  (Spring  1971) 
$1.50;  Four  (Summer  1971)  $3-00;  Five  (not 
seen)  $3.00;  Six  (a  book.  Guerrilla  Tele- 
vision)   see  next  review. 

Maybe  it's  where  my  head  is  today,  but  I  can't  help  looking  at  Radical 
Software    (sporadically  soft  war)  in  political  terms.   Like  the  first 
thing  that  hit  me  in  Issue  No.  1,  "Power  is  no  longer  measured  in  land, 
labor,  or  capital  but  by  access  to  information  and  the  means  to  dis- 
seminate it."  And  to  encourage  access  to  information  they  created  an 
®  (Xerox  mark)  meaning  "Do  copy"  as  opposed  to  a  ©.   (So  Xerox,  Olivetti 
and  other  corporate  copycats  get  the  loot  instead  of  the  individual  author?] 
Well  RS   ain't  free.   It's  gone  up  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  in  two  years. 
When  we  sent  for  a  sample  copy  (SLP--standard  library  procedure)  they 

wrote  "sorry  can't  afford  sample  copies"  along 
the  top  of  a  flyer  carrying  the  message  "RS 
O   y|7^^  -    y^\J  carries  no  advertising  ...  that  is  why  we, 

"^        in  common  with  other  journals,  have  a  higher 
subscription  rate  for  libraries  and  other 
institutions."   (That  of  course  delayed  our 
getting  it  even  more.)   I  was  further  p.o.'d 
to  learn  from  Issue  No.  2  that  "632  copies 
of  Issue  No.  1  were  mailed  out  free."  Dunno 
who  got  those  but  we  never  saw  it.  Such  are  the  problems  of  trying  to  put 
out  a  Con  III  publication  in  a  Con  II  world/or  trying  to  be  a  Con  III  in- 
formation access  center  when  people  think  you're  a  Con  II  instytooshun. 

As  for  the  contents--bravo.   Every  library  should  have.   It  covers  most 
facets  of  the  newvideoscene — any  attempts  to  transform  the  television 
medium  from  a  "radio  with  a  screen"  to  an  information  environment.   Is- 
sues \-k   cover  social,  philosophical,  theoretical,  and  technical  aspects 
in  separate  signed  articles  with  varying  degrees  of  clarity  depending  on 
your  expertise,  familiarity  with  the  McLuhan-Ful ler  gestalt,  credibility, 
and  maybe  your  VQ  (my  own  invention*).   Subjects  range  from  Cable  TV, 
alternate  education  programming,  video 

cassettes,  to  lasers  and  use  of  video  ^   3* 

as  an  art  form.   Book  reviews, too  for 
you  print  fixated  people.  Each  issue 
has  a  section  on  people  working  in 
videotape,  a  clearinghouse  for  video- 
freaks. 
Subscribing  will  be  a  problem,  as  after     A»*    _-   -■  i  >  —smtssp 


*VQ  =  Video  Quotient  =  total  number  hrs.  TV  exposure  in  life 

present  age 


\ 


number 
of  TV's 
i  n  home 


issue  6  they  plan  to  convert  to  videotape.  '  However,  Issue  No.  k   alludes 
to  a  "more  frequent,  less  formal  print  service"  in  the  works.  Write 
them  about  that,  and  about  how  much  they're  asking  for  the  back  file. 
Write  soon  as  the  price  keeps  going  up.  While  you're  at  it,  tell  them 
what  you're  trying  to  do  in  your  library  and  how  we're  all  on  the  same 
information  front.  Maybe  if  enough  of  us  write  they'll  begin  to  under- 
stand.  If  you  have  the  equipment,  don't  write  a  letter;  do  a  videotape. 

El inor  Martin 

©  1972  (my  apologies) 


Shamberg,  Michael  and  Raindance 
Corporation.  Guerilla  Television 
New  York,  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1971.  $3-95. 


In  Guerilla  Television^    activist  Michael  Shamberg  has  created  the  first 
comprehensive  manual  for  the  media  revolutionary.   The  manual  is  pre- 
faced with  the  statement  that,  "We  believe  in  post-political  solutions 
to  cultural  problems  which  are  radical  in  their  di s-conti nui ty  with  the 
past,"  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  text  is  revolutionary  in  both 
format  and  content.   Intended  for  people  with  portable  video  tape  equip- 
ment, GT   is  the  first  manual  on  the  application  and  practice  of  media 
techniques  previously  found  in  strictly  theoretical  works  of  communi- 
cations wizards  like  McLuhan. 

The  book  explains  how  the  video  guerrilla  can  create  a  "vi deosphere" 
which  meshes  into  a  balanced  and  humane  "media-ecology,"  where  people 
programming  supersedes  commodity  programming.   The  concept  of  owning 
exclusive  rights  to  specific  i nformat ion-- the  practice  of  copyright-- 
would  be  outmoded  with  alternate  information  structures  based  on  free 
access.   (But,  for  the  sake  of  mass  distribution,  Shamberg  compromises 
with  the  ^api  tal  ist  publishing  world  and  brands  his  book.) 
GT   is  an  alert:   alternate  media  people  must  seize  the  newly  created 
information  technologies  before  they  are  co-opted  into  formulae  of 
the  past. 


=^:=^K)\J 
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ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 


books  are  taking  stage  center  again,  but  they  are  appearing  too  quickly 
for  the  reviewing  media  to  keep  under  bibliographic  control.   It  would  be 
nice  if  a  new  edition  of  Index  to  Eandiorafts^    (which  covers  material  only 
through  1961)  were  available  to  organize  this  new  mass  of  information. 
T!ie  next  best  thing  is  to  find  copies  of  the  out  of  print  books  indexed  in 
I.E.      Reprint  publisher,  Newton  K.  Gregg  is  now  making  this  a  reality.  Mr. 
Gregg  recently  spoke  at  a  BARC  workshop,  where  he  outlined  his  plans  for 
a  "Handicrafts  Reprint  Series".  At  the  suggestion  of  several  librarians, 
he  decided  to  issue  this  series  in  paperback  rather  than  hardcover.  The 
result  is  a  cheaper  book,  which  means  libraries  can  buy  copies  for  circu- 
lation as  well  as  reference. 

All  these  craft  titles  reprinted  so  far  are  available  from:  Newton  K. 
Gregg/Publisher,  Box  452,  Kentfield,  CA  94904. 

THE  COUNTRY  WOMAN'S  RUG  BOOK.  Macbeth,  Ann.   $1.95  (London,  n.d.) 
As  a  novice  vugmaker,  I  can  testify  that  this  hook  has  the  easiest-tO" 
follow  instructions  for  the  greatest  variety  of  rugs.     Includes  woven  rugSj 
pile  rugs  J    looped  rugs^  and  various  types  of  needlet^ork  rugs. 

THE  FRENCH  POLISHER'S  MANUAL.   $2.95  (London,  1927) 

French  polishing  is  described  as   "a  speedier  alternative  to  the  older 
and  rather  tedious  practice  of  obtaining  a  polished  surface  by  repeated 
applications  of  oils  and  bees-wax. "    A  thorough ^   step-by-step  treatment 
of  the  craft/art. 

JEWELLERY  CRAFT.  Glass,  F.J.  $2.95  (London,  1928) 

Detailed  instructions  on  annealing  or  softening  metal,   soldering,  and 

stone-setting.     Includes  designs  for  rings,   buckles,   trays,  and  bowls. 

Good  basic  introduction  to  the  craft. 

KITES.  Roy,  Herman.   $2.95  (Chicago,  1934) 
Lots  of  diagrams  for  off-beat  and  complicated  kites. 

LEATHERCRAFT .  Shaw,  G.J.  $2.95  (London,  1927) 

A  remarkable   "modem"  book;  probably  the  most  complete  and  least 

expensive  book  on  this  subject  in  existence.     Includes  instructions  for 

blind  tooling,   staining,   embossing,  and  thonging. 

METAL  CRAFT.   Glasa,  F.J.   $2.95  (London,  1927) 

Guidelines  for  selecting  metal  as  well  as  instructions  for  cleaning 
and  polishing .     Suggests  starting  with  copper,  because  it  is  relatively 
inexpensive,  retains  decoration  well  and  has  a   "charming"  color.     Also  has 
instructions  for  making  paper-knives,  and  even  lanterns. 


MODEL  SAILING  BOATS.  Hobbs,  E.W.   $3.95  (New  York,  1929) 
Three  hundred  page  bookj   beginning  with  how  to  select  a  model, 
explains  how  and  why  a  model  floats. 


Even 
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PAPER  CRAFT.   Glass,  F.J.   $2.95  (London,  1927) 

Instructions  for  making  and  decorating  envelopes^  book  marks^  picture 
mounts  J  and  lamp  sha4es.     Also  includes  simple  instructions  on  making  paper 
and  paper  mache.     One  chapter  is  devoted  to  Japanese  lacquering. 

PEWTER  CRAFT.  Glass,  F.J.   $2.95  (London,  1927) 

Describes  equipment  needed,  illustrates  sample  patterns  formed  from 

various  punch  combinations  and  sample  designs  from  medieval  metal  work. 

Instructions  for  applying  pewter  to  wood  and  for  constructing  raised 

designs  on  bowls. 

STENCIL  CRAFT.  Glass,  F.J.  $2.95  (London,  1927) 

Tells  how  to  design  and  cut  out  stencils,  both  simple  and  elaborate. 
Extensive  treatment  of  the  intricate  Japanese  stencil. 

The  most  appealing  aspect  of  these  books  is  that  they  all  begin  with 
step  #1.  They  speak  to  the  beginning  craftsman  and  tell  him  how  to  work 
out  the  details  of  his  first  attempt,  and  then  guide  him  to  more  complicated 
projects,  and  finally  encourage  him  to  create  his  own  designs.  Too  often, 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  modern  craft  book  to  present  only  enough  intriguing 

patterns  in  an  author's  first  book  to  whet  the  reader's  appetite  for  the  next 

with  little  encouragement  for  the  craftsman  to  strike  out  on  his  own. 

■ ■     carol  zajchowski,  bare. 
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COOKERY  BOOKS 


represent  the  microcosm  of  American  fad  and  fancy,  so  the  publishing  goes 
on  and  on  and  on.   Since  my  article  in  Synergy,   Spring  1971,  p. 24,  there 
are  only  a  few  new  titles  I  have  seen  which  are  worthy  of  the  paper  on 
which  they  (or  this  review)  are  printed. 


-Ty 


The  San  Francisco  Sourdough 
syndrome  continues  to  supply 
food  for  book,  the  latest  is 
by  Charles  D.  Wilford,  Adven- 
'"      twees  in  San  Franoisao  sour- 
dough Cooking  and  Baking   (Gold 
Rush  Sourdough  Company,  1776 
Market  St.,  S.F.,  94102,  141  p. 
$3.25  without  starter  insert;  $4.25  with  starter. 
Library  discount:   40%  for  1-5  copies,  50%,  5  or 
more  copies.)   Although  it  lacks  the  color  and 
folklore  of  the  old  Sourdough.  Jaok  's  Cookery   by 
Jack  Mabee,  it  has  more  recipes,  is  more  attrac- 
tive, makes  use  of  more  modern  techniques  and 
utensils  -  and  is  in  print.  A  second  volume  is  planned.  One  caution  for 
you  and  your  patrons:  using  sourdough  starter  does  not  mean  that  your 
products  are  going  to  taste  like  San  Francisco  sourdough  bread... they  won't. 


*  *  *  * 


Two  very  different  locally  published  titles  are  William  Brown's  The  Food 
Stamp  Gourmet   (Bellerophon  Books,  153  Steuart  St.,  S.F.,  94105,  48p.  $1.50) 
and  The  Artists  &  Writers  '  Cookbook,   edited  by  Beryl  Barr  and  Barbara 
Turner  Sachs  (Contact  Editions,  Sausalito,  Calif.,  distributed  by  Scrim- 
shaw Press,  149  9th  St.,  S.F.,  CA  94103,  275p.   $10).   These  two  books 
represent  both  extremes  of  the  cookbook  publishing  world. 

The  Food  Stamp  Gourmet,    subtitled,  "Patrician  eating  on  a  proletarian 
budget",  is  in  funky,  almost  comic  book  format,  and  includes  recipes  for 
such  things  as  Carbonade  de  Boeuf,  Spaghetti  alia  Carbonara,  two  kinds  of 
French  hamburgers,  Osso  Bucco  and  more.   KTiile  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
recipes,  or  the  introductory  piece,  I  find  the  format  a  bit  much,  and  it 
is  hard  to  believe  you  can  cook  so  well  on  a  food  stamp  budget  and  still 
eat  every  day.   I  also  quarrel  with  the  idea  of  publishing  another  separate 
book  covering  low  budget  cooking. 
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The  Artists  '  and  Writers  '  Cookbookj   on  the  other  hand,  is  a  beautifully 
printed,  hardcover  book,  one  of  the  most  graphically  pleasing  cookbooks 
I  have  seen.   The  introduction  is  by  Alice  B.  Toklas,  and  it  has  recipes 
from  such  as  Lawrence  Durrell,  Erskine  Caldwell,  Milton  Resnick,  Man  Ray, 
Kenneth  Patchen  and  more  and  more.   I  hesitate  to  recommend  the  recipes 
for  beginning  cooks  (they  are  extremely  uneven,  but  always  interesting.) 
However,  to  talk  of  recipes  in  a  book  like  this  is  to  miss  the  point.   It 
is  much  more  than  a  cookbook.   It  is  a  literary  curiosity  done  in  the  best 
of  taste  and  should  be  of  interest  to  anyone  into  personalities,  cooking 
and  printing. 

*  *  *  * 

Two  new  books  from  101  productions  79  Liberty  St.,  S.F.,  94110,  are  Herb 
Cookery   by  Alan  Hooker  and  The  Wine  Bibber's  Bible   by  James  Norwood  Pratt. 
Both  come  up  to  the  design  standard  set  by  101 's  earlier  titles.  Alan 
Hooker's,  like  his  earlier  vegetarian  book  for  101,  is  on  green  paper, 
attractively  illustrated  with  line  drawings,  and  organized  clearly  with 
headings  at  the  top  corner  of  each  page.  The  Wine  Bibber's  Bible   is  illus- 
trated with  very  delicate  drawings  by  Sara  Raffette.  Hooker's  recipes  are 
also  up  to  his  old  standard,  very  clearly  set  up  and  with  a  minimum  of  fuss 
for  the  maximum  result.   I  could  argue  with  a  few  things,  e.g.   his  frequent 
request  for  canned  food.  The  Bible   is  full  of  interesting  discussion  on 
wine,  covering  the  history,  etiquette,  glossary,  tasting  techniques  and 
an  essay  by  Baudelaire  beginning,  "II  faut  etre  toujours  ivre.^^     Both  are 
$3.95  and  worth  it.   Library  discounts  and  a  catalog  with  spring  titles 
are  available. 


Eat  on. 


Bonnie  Thoreen,  BARC 
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Though  the  books  on  bicycling  are  not  multiplying  as  quick- 
ly or  commercially  as  one  might  expect,  there  is  a  steady 
stream  of  materials  of  interest  to  the  cyclist.   Two  items 
worth  mentioning  are  a  new  journal,  BIKE  WORLD,  and  a  new 
little  pamphlet  called  THE  BICYCLE  BOOK. 


BIKE  WORLD 


(P.O.  Box  366,  Mountain  View 
CA  9^0ifO.   Bimonthly.   $3.00) 


a  division  of  the  older  well  known  RUNNER'S  WORLD,  is  published  in  Moun- 
tain View,  California  but  covers  far  more  than  the  California  scene.   The 
first  number,  February  1972,  contains  articles  on  touring,  racing,  repairs, 
equipment,  and  an  extremely  useful  column  on  coming  events.  Although  the 
articles  are  somewhat  uneven  in  quality,  I  think  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  later  numbers  will  be  better.   One  offering  which  will  be 
useful  to  librarians  is  the  book  service  which  currently  boasts  only  two 
titles,  but  will  likely  expand  to  the  level  of  the  RUNNER'S  WORLD  book 
service  which  currently  handles  80  running  titles  as  well  as  a  regular 
publishing  program. 


THE  BICYCLE  BOOK 


published  by  the  Earth  Action  Council,  UCLA  Alumni  Association  (P.O.  Box 
2^390,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90024.   $0.40  +  ]6i   postage.   Bulk  rates  avail- 
able.) 

By  far  the  best  buy  in  bicycling  that  I  have  seen.   In  addition  to 
a  few  adventure  stories  with  which  the  bicycling  literature  abounds, 
there  are  excellent  sections  on  how  to  buy  a  bike,  the  history,  new  con- 
cepts in  bicycling  (bikeways,  the  "borrow  bike"  concept,  etc.),  an  article 
on  bike  theft,  one  on  wet  weather  riding,  the  laws,  maintenance,  and 
much  more.   It  is  thorough,  cheap,  and  easy  to  carry  on  a  bicycle.   One 
can  only  wish  that  the  same  people  would  put  together  an  equally  good 
manual  on  repairs  (only)  which  could  go  with  the  cyclist. 

All  of  the  enthusiasts  and  librarians  still  waiting  for  Sloane's 
THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  BICYCLING  (see  SYNERGY,  Autumn,  1971)  to  come  out  in 
paper,  may  as  well  order  multiple  copies  of  THE  BICYCLE  BOOK  instead.   I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sloane  this  fall  which  says,  ".  .  .we  have  no 
plans  to  put  out  a  paperback  issue...   The  book  is  selling  so  well  that 
it  would  make  no  sense  at  this  time.  .  ."  And  in  cycling,  as  in  every- 
thing, 'tis  the  dollar  that  greases  the  wheels. 

Bonnie  Thoreen,  bare. 
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dividual  sncfwcrystals. 


With  snow  falling  in  the  Bay  Area  about  once  every  ten 
years,  a  few  snowflake  books  are  not  too  far  out  for  sunny 
California  Libraries.  Even  if  snow  fell  all  winter  long, 
the  visual  appeal  of  SNOW  CRYSTALS  by  W.A.  Bentley  and 
W.J.  Humphreys  (Dover,  New  York,  1962,  $4.00)  warrants  its 
'(     inclusion  on  library  shelves.  SNOW  CRYSTALS  was  first 
^  t   published  in  1931  and  there  may  even  be  a  dusty  old  copy 
on  your  weathered  shelves,  but  this  fine  Dover  reprint 
might  well  be  shelved  with  popular  reading  or  visual 
trips.  There  are  only  21  pages  of  text  in  which  the  deli- 
cate process  of  catching  snowf lakes  and  photographing  them 
before  they  melt  or  blow  away  is  explained.  The  next  200 
pages  reveal  the  delicate  and  varied  beauty  of  2453  in- 
MicroPhotographed  by  Bently  in 


his  "natural  cold  lab"  of  Vermont  snow  crystals,  frost 
and  dew  are  splendidly  presented  in  the  white  on  black 
illustrations. 

A  good  conpanion  volume  is  the  more  recent  FIELD  GUIDE 
TO  SNOW  CRYSTALS  by  Edward  R.  laChapelle  (lEiversTty~ 
of  Washington  Press,  Seattle,  1969,  $2.95).  The  FIELD 
GUIDE  goes  into  more  detail  of  the  structure  and  for- 
mation  of  snow  crystals,  the  various  classification 
systems  that  have  been  developed,  and  the  methods  and 
equipment  for  photographing  snowcrystals. 

,     ,  ■  Johanna  goldschmid,  bare 
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Searching  for  Children's  non-sexist  books?   (If  not,  you  should  be!) 
LOLLIPOP  POWER,  "a  women's  liberation  collective  that  works  for  the  liber- 
ation of  young  children  from  sex  stereotyped  behavior  and  role  models," 
has  published  its  first  three  paperback  picture  books  for  children,  ages 
2-6.  The  books  are  simply  and  cheaply  made  and  have  a  homemade,  or  better, 
hand-crafted  look--black  pen  and  ink  drawings  on  sturdy  cream  or  colored 
paper,  hand  lettering  or  large  plain  type,  bound  together  with  staples-- 
but  have  avoided  the  kind  of  indistinct,  ethereal,  elusiveness  of  text 
and  pictures  found  in  Claire  Moore's  Children's  Underground  Press  books, 
whose  appeal  for  most  children  I  find  questionable.  Children  sated  by  an 
over-rich  diet  of  luscious  colors,  slick  format  and  glossy  paper,  will 
still  respond  to  these  thoughtfully  written  and  adequately,  though  im- 
perfectly illustrated  books,  which  are  clearly  labors  of  love. 

Martin's  Father ^   by  Margret  Eichler,  illustrated  by  Bev  Magennis 
(7  3/4"  X  10  1/2")  is  large  enough  to  use  with  a  pre-school  group  of  10 
or  fewer  children,  and  is  the  best  of  the  three.  The  first  and  last  lines 
of  the  book  declare  that  "Martin  had  the  best  father  in  the  world!"  Child- 
ren whose  fathers  are  generally  either  absent  (working  to  "support  the 
family"),  or,  when  present,  are  either  too  tired  or  pre-occupied  to  attend 
to  them,  will  recognize  the  truth  of  this  statement,  for  Martin's  father 
gives  him  time  and  effort  --  cooking  for  him;  laundering  his  clothes; 
bathing  him;  playing  with  him;  putting  him  to  sleep  with  a  tune  on  his 
xylophone  --  nurturing  him  truly,  not  merely  financing  his  existence  and 
providing  for  his  "future."  No  mention  is  made  of  Martin's  mother,  nor 
of  "poor  Martin,  the  little  boy  with  no  mother."  Children  who  live  happily 
with  their  fathers  and  without  their  mothers  will  be  especially  appreciative. 
Others  will  be  fascinated  by  the  idea  of  a  father  who  considers  his  child 
important  enough  to  perform  directly  all  the  myriad  tasks  that  go  into 
"taking  care"  of  him.   The  pictures,  although  a  little  out  of  perspective-- 
(things  seem  about  to  slide  down  the  page) --depict  Martin,  garbed  in  an 
undershirt  and  shorts,  and  his  attentive  father  as  solid,  warm,  believable 
human  beings. 

Jenny's  Secret  Place,   by  Sara  Evans  Boyte,  illustrated  by  Carol  Jean 
Harkey  (8  1/4:  x  6  7/8").   For  slightly  older  children,  perhaps  3-7. 
Contrary  to  popular  mythology  and  the  Amerikan  dream,  the  first-bom  in 
the  family  is  not  invariably  a  boy,  as  in  the  archetypal  case  of  Dick  and 
Jane  and  Sally,  thus  giving  the  male  an  early  opportunity  to  develop  his 
leadership  (read  chauvinist)  qualities.   In  this  story,  Jenny  is  the 
eldest  (5),  and  her  younger  brother  Loren  (3),  like  most  younger  siblings, 
male  and  female,  wants  to  do  everything  she  does.  Jenny  escapes  both  his 
omnipresence  and  her  own  natural  and  adult-imposed  limitations  by  retiring 
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to  her  "secret  place,"  under  her  mother's  study  desk,  where  she  gives  rein 
to  her  active  fantasies,  one  of  which  has  to  do  with  a  two-wheel  bike.  On 
her  sixth  birthday,  her  father  bakes  her  a  "super-duper"  birthday  cake,  and 
she  is  delighted  by  both  her  parents  with  a  real  two-wheeler.   Loren  cries 
because  he  can  no  longer  go  everywhere  Jenny  goes.  She  is  sympathetic,  and 
shows  him  her  secret  place  and  tells  him  how  he  can  do  anything  he  wants 
there,  just  by  thinking  about  it,  imtil  he  is  "big  enough."  (Some  of  the 
drawings  are  rather  crude,  but  do  not  detract  significantly  from  the  story.) 

Did  You  Every   by  Paula  Goldsmid,  lettering  by  Jude  Allen,  and  illus- 
trations by  Janice  Schopler  (5  3/8"  x  8  3/8") .  This  is  a  rhyme  which 
suggests  in  imaginative,  though  somewhat  precious  (cherubic)  pictures  and 
nicely-turned  alliterative  phrases,  all  manner  of  real  and  fanciful  activities 
from  kissing  a  kangaroo,  to  scrubbing  a  submarine,  to  healing  a  hurting 
head.   Boys  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  the  most  active  and  fun  pursuits,  per 
tradition.  Girls  are  depicted  fixing  a  flat,  climbing  a  mountain,  knocking 
nails,  and  managing  a  machine.   Boys  have  not  been  eliminated  from  these 
endeavors;  indeed,  their  horizons  have  been  expanded,  too,  as  they  are 
shown  participating  in  the  formerly  off-limits  but  essential  area  of  cooking-- 
stirring  a  scrumptious  stew  and  baking  brown  bread.  One  finishes  this  book 
with  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  over  the  endless  possibilities  of  things  to 
do  in  this  life. 


Multiple  copies  of  all  three 
of  these  modest  but  landmark  books 
are  absolute  MUSTS  for  libraries 
which  are  seriously  concerned  with 
making  a  beginning  at  correcting 
the  terrific  sexist  slant  now 
recognized  as  clearly  present  in 
all  children's  collections,  as  in 
our  society  as  a  whole. 

Order  from:   LOLLIPOP  POWER, 
P.O.  Box  1171,  Chapel  Hill,  NC, 
27514.   All  orders  must  be  pre- 
paid; $1.50  per  copy  to  libraries. 
Day  care  centers  which  cannot  af- 
ford to  purchase  the  books  are  in- 
vited to  write,  describing  the 
center,  to  apply  for  possible  free 
copies . 
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Just  over  one  year  old,  CLEAR  CREEK  is  an  important,  nationally-distributed, 
environmental  magazine.   Printed  wholly  on  recycled  paper,  it  deals  with  the 
entire  gamut  of  the  eco-consciousness  -  from  helping  to  shape  a  much-needed 
bioethic  to  presenting  action  oriented  articles  on  key  environmental  issues, 
environmental  education,  organic  farming  and  gardening,  and  even  wholesome 
whole-earth  cooking.  Earth  verse  from  well-known  and  new  poets,  a  monthly 
feature  "Life  Form  of  the  Month"  (the  March  issue  featured  Wombats) ,  and 
book  reviews  combine  to  make  CLEAR  CREEK  informative,  creative  and  unique 
to  environmental  publications. 

On  the  horizon  is  an  expanded  section  on  environmental  education  with  guest 
editors  to  offer  new  insights.  The  first  one,  in  May,  will  be  the  Director 
of  the  Black  Mesa  Defense  Fund,  editing  a  special  issue  on  the  Hopis  and 
their  Vision. 

One  year  subscription  -  $7.50;  .two  years  -  $13.00.  Available  from: 
Business  Manager,  CLEAR  CREEK,  1  South  Park,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107. 
Free  copy  on  request. 
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Whoopee!  A  tremor  of  life  to  color  the  bleak  San  Francisco  daily  newspaper 
scene!   Purple-chron  and  yellow-hearst  when  mixed  in  monopoly  proportions 
have  resulted  in  grey  monotony.  The  primary  tone  has  been  left  to  the 
struggling  fringies:   the  radical  rousing  Good  Times;   fearless,  investigative 
Bay  Guardian;   entertainment's  Night  Times;   and  the  jaunty,  porny  Sunday 
Paper     --   with  occasionally  good  journalism  appearing  in  the  Progress   and 
SF  Magazine   despite  fierce  preoccupation  of  the  lumpen  and  posh  dollar, 
respectively. 

THE   SAN   FRANCISCO 


FAULT 


But  now,  enter  the  Fault   to  open  up  on  the  pulse  of  the  entire  city:  politics, 
local  trends,  problems  of  social  concern,  personalities,  and  especially  the 
arts.  Half  the  24-page  tabloid  is  local  news  and  in-depth  feature  stories 
with  topics  ranging  from  busing,  land  grabs,  and  the  SF  Committee  on  Crime 
reports  to  Project  Artaud  of  the  Warehouse  Movement,  the  pom  wave,  and 
the  booming  business  in  ghostwritten  term  papers.  There  have  been  some 
nice  features  on  unusual  stores  (magic  stores:  black,  white  and  grey)  and 
on  various  neighborhoods'  street  scenes  (Fillmore,  Clement,  Haight.)   "From 
Under  A  Guilded  Dome"  is  a  wry,  frank  commentary  by  an  astute  city  hall 
watcher.  The  only  lamentables  are  a  column  which  self-consciously  apes 
Herb  Caen,  the  series  which  gamely  tries  to  discuss  the  video  void  of  t.v., 
and  some  annoying  use  of  cute  by-lines. 

The  second  half  of  the  paper  is  a  swing  through  the  SF  art  and  entertainment 
scene:   theatre,  dance,  film,  galleries,  music,  books.  Auditions  and  work- 
shops are  announced,  as  are  poetry  readings  and  lectures.  The  criticism  is 
of  thought  tripping  quality.   Librarians  will  enjoy  the  book  talk  and  infor- 
mation on  the  local  publishing  scene.  More  reviews  are  promised  on  the 
small  and  independent  presses. 

Design  and  graphics  give  the  Fault   much  of  its  zest.  There  is  some  fine 
photography;  often  the  center  fold  becomes  a  photo  essay.  Editor  William 
Ryan  was  responsible  for  the  stunning  literary  magazine,  Contact.     A  weird 
handle  on  the  ads:   they're  all  planted  in  one  color  through  the  copy. 
Basically,  I  like  the  paper  because  there  is  no  canned  stuff.  Articles  have 
the  eclectic,  personalized  flair  of  Village   Voice   pieces.   If  only  this  was 
what  they  meant  by  the  Manhattanization  of  San  Francisco,  --celeste  west,  bare 

851  Folsom  Street 
SF,  Calif.  94107 
$5/yr.,  fortnightly 
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Brugmann,  Bruce  §  Slettland,  Greggar,  ed. 

The  Ultimate  Highrise. 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian  Books, 
1070  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco, 
94103.   1971.   $2.95. 

The  study  of  San  Francisco  citizens' 
never-ending  battle  with  developers 
who  would  destroy  the  City's  character 
and  ecology. 


THE  ULTIMATE 
HIGHRISE 

San  Francisco's 
Mad  RushToward  the  Sky... 


It  is   also; 
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--A  passionate  plea  for  sanity  in  city 
planning  that  seeks  to  deemphasize  the 
material  and  consider  the  human  needs. 
Though  focusing  on  highrises,  it 
discusses  transit,  the  port,  and  most 
aspects  of  redevelopment. 

--A  compendium  of  facts  on  highrises--The 
cost  of  them  to  a  city--as  compared 
to  the  revenue  the  city  receives 
from  them.  Their  safety  factor,  in 
fires  and  earthquakes ,  and  their 
devastating  effect  on  the  neigh- 
borhoods around  these  skyscrapers. 

--A  survey  of  the  vested  interests  in 
political  and  commercial  sectors,  that 
pinpoints  who  actually  profits  from 
these  structures. 

--Finally,  an  action  guide  to  citizens 
in  SF  or  elsewhere  who  wish  to  stop 
the  "mad  rush  toward  the  sky",  telling 
how  you  can  discover  what  is  planned 
in  your  neighborhood,  and  who  to  work 
with  to  block  it. 

Emotional  in  tone,  but  levelheaded  in  its 
evaluation. 

Recommended  to  any  library  which  serves  a 
population  concerned  with  the  future  of 
its  community. 

Peggy  0' Donne 11 
BARC 
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"FORGETTING  ABOUT  UONEV, 


WHAT  WOULV  VOU  LIKE  TO  VO  MORE  THAN  ANYTHING  ELSE?"  ThLU>  bzalm 

Working  Loose^   a.  mndzA^^uLiij  kand&omt  papeJiback   [145  pagu,   $1.95)   by 

the.  AmQjtica.n  Tfvizndii  SoAvlct  Commutttz  New  Uoc(Xtion6  V^ojzcX,   2160  Lake. 
StAzat,  San  Tfia.ncJj>co ,   Cati{j0^yiia  94121. 

Tkz  question  appiiaxii  deazptiveZy  -i-impZt,  but  an6ioexcng  --  and  A^mptzmtntying 

—  aX  aKz  acMioLty  dlK^lcoLt.     The  AFSC  people  and  otheAA  o^eA  tkeJji 
peMJionat  expexLence  In  oAZicZe^,   noteA ,  tapzi>,  ^ongi,,  poemi  and  dhjawi.ngi> 
ofiganA-zed  i.n  {^ouA  panXi,:     wanting  to  change,   getting  6uppont,   cAeating 
aJUeAnativeJ> ,  and  a  tu>t  o(^  fie^ovJice^ ,     EveAy  AeadeA  M-Uil  llnd  hJj>  oMn 
{^avofvLte  -item  o^  tn^pJjiation  and/oA  -in^^oAmoition;  mine  ■inctade  LoAie  Skeeti' 
"Getting  In  Touch  W-iMi  Myi>el{," ,   Vavtd  StelnbeAg'6   "Wofik  NoteA" ,  MaAikati 
Palley'^  account  "Hom  the  Ce.nteA  Got  Stofited" ,  the  Vocation  ioA  Social 
Ckange'-ii   "BuJMLLng  a  Collective"  and  BAuce  EaOid'.!^   "ONE:     Building  a 
Community  In  a  WaAzhouAt" .     The  Hit  o^  AziouAceA  dozi>  not  attempt  to  be 
complztz,   but  thz  New  Mocationi,  PAoject  tAizd  to  coveA  tkoi>e  which  mzaz 
zipzclalty  uie{,ul  and  to  give  at  lzai>t  one  lifting  In  zach  Axnge  o{, 
vocatlon6  .     Hany  o{^  thz  vocation  centeAA ,  lndivlduiil& ,   ofiganlzatloni> , 
diAzctoAiz!)  and  otheA  publications  will  lead  to 
{^uAtkzA  lilt  tings. 


Those  mho  dafiz  to  makz  thelA  li^z  Style 
and  li{^z's  Mofik  onz  with  thzln.  uniquz 
talznts  and  sznsz  o^  zcstasy  aAz  aiZ 
too  {^ew,  whlZz  thz  mass  0($  mankind 
Izad  a  li{^e  o{,  qulzt  despeAotion. 
Can  a  uiholz  society  achieve  thlj> 
dAzam?     WzlZ,  why  not?     Hon.z  and  mofiz 
pzoplz  aAz  stoAtlng,  and  thzy  need 
assistance.     Working  Loose  hzlpS',  It 
should  be  In  zvzAy  public,   high  school 
and  collegz  HbAoAy.     Vou  can  oAdzA 
dlAzctZy  {^Aom  AF5C.     Add  youA  oujn  li&t 
o{i  local  JieAouAceA.     1^  theAz  a^izn't  any, 
maybz  you  Mould  likz  to  wonk  loosz  and  cAzatz 
thzm. 

Elizabeth  Katz 
SFPL 
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(lA  "Brief  "Bibliograpbk  History 


THE  CHINESE  IN  CALIFORNIA,  A  BRIEF 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC  HISTORY.   Selected 
by  Gladys  C.  Hansen,  annotated  by 
William  F.  Heintz.  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, Richard  Able  and  Co.,  1970. 
$15.00. 


Published  two  years  ago,  this 
first  annotated  bibliography  on  the 
history  of  the  Chinese  in  Califor- 
nia has  not  received  the  publicity 

it  deserves.  For  anyone  research-  ^- 

ing  in  the  area,  this  indexed  refer- 
ence tool  is  a  must.  Over  423  titles  are  listed,  all  in  the  collection  of 
the  San  Francisco  Public  Library,  and  carefully  annotated  as  to  subject 
content.  Evaluation  of  the  quality  of  writing  in  these  titles  has  been^ 
ignored,  the  main  object  being  to  bring  together  as  many  titles  as  possi- 
ble that  touch  upon  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  in  California.  The  result: 
essential  titles  on  the  Chinese  in  America  as  well  as  many  titles  that 
deal  mainly  with  California  history  but  which  contain  interesting  and 
important  information  on  the  Chinese  in  California.   It  is  the  research  that 
has  gone  into  the  selection  of  these  titles  and  the  bringing  together  of 
these  titles  that  makes  this  bibliography  an  invaluable  reference  tool. 
Through  the  index,  titles  that  contain  information  on  such  subjects  as 
discrimination  against  the  Chinese,  Chinese  customs,  mining,  railroads, 
San  Francisco,  Chinatown,  and  Chinese  immigration,  are  readily  available. 
The  Chinese  in  California   has  been  beautifully  designed  and  printed  in 
limited  edition  by  Lawton  and  Alfred  Kennedy. 

Judy  Quan 
Chinatown  Branch 


SOMEBODY  ASKED  US 


When  I  was  a  boy  of  fouTteeriy  my  father  was  so  ignorant 
I  could  hardly  stand  to  have  the  old  man  around.     But  when 
I  got  to  he  twenty-one,  I  was  astonished  at  how  much  he  had 
learned  in  seven  years. 

This  quotation  traditionally  has  been  attributed  to  Mark  Twain.   It 
can  be  traced  to  Reader  ^s  Digest,   September,  1937,  but  appears  there 
without  a  textual  source  or  date.  The  good  people  at  the  Mark  Twain 
Collection,  Rare  Books  Dept.,  U.C.  Berkeley  Library,  advise  us  that 

there  is  some  question  that  Mark  Twain  did  in  fact  say  this  his 

own  father  died  when  he  was  12  years  old.  The  Twain  collectors  at  UC 
also  have  searched  his  works  for  a  character  who  might  have  said  this 
but  have  never  been  successful  in  finding  one.  Does  anyone  know  more 
about  this  alleged  Twain  wisdom?  Someone  said,  "Maybe  Will  Rogers,"  maybe? 

We  are  currently  researching  the  origins  of  the  unicycle,  a  singularly 
difficult  vehicle  to  track  back.  We  have  some  illustrations  from  a 
1936  French  publication,  L'Histoire  De  La  locomotion  Terrestre,    tome  II, 
"La  Voiture,  le  Cycle,  et  1 'automobile".  We  have  a  brief  description  and 
picture  of  a  motorized  Italian  unicycle,  built  in  the  early  1900s,  which 
appeared  in  Scientific  American,   April  23,  1904.  We  have  bits  and  pieces 
of  personal  experience/instruction  articles  without  historical  backup, 
and  we  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Unicycle  Club  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
but  have  received  no  reply.  As  our  counterpart,  SCAN,  in  Los  Angeles 
(which  is  also  working  on  this  request)  says,  "We  feel  as  if  we've  been 
going  around  in  circles."  Any  help  is  welcome. 

In  the  Winter  1971  issue  of  SYNERGY  we  asked  for  help  in  identifying 
the  "Black  Dutch".   Several  readers  suggested  that  this  term  might  have 
the  same  application  as  "Black  Irish";  that  is,  either  as  a  mixture  of 
Dutch  and  Mediterranean  or  Dutch  and  North  African.  Another  reader  pointed 
out  that  in  his  autobiography,  Carl  Sandburg  says,  "My  father  was  a  'black 
Swede',  his  hair  straight  and  black,  his  eyes  black  with  a  hint  of  brown, 
eyes  rather  deep-set  in  the  bone,  and  the  skin  crinkled  with  his  smile 
or  laugh."  Another  reader  remembered  reading  the  phrase  somewhere  in  J.  A. 
Rogers'  Sex  and  Race.      (We  have  scanned  this  set  (3  vols.)  and  not  yet 
found  "Black  Dutch.") 

Another  reader,  this  one  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  explained  the 
term  from  his  own  experience.  Mr.  Peter  Skermetta  of  the  Crocker  Bank  in 
San  Francisco  said  that  the  people  in  the  Netherlands  no  longer  use  the 
term,  but  other  Netherlanders  (ie:  those  over  70)  are  still  quite  familiar 
with  it.   "It  was  used  to  refer  to  the  natives  of  the  Southern  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  particularly.  North  Brabant  and  Limberg,  and  the  former 
provinces  now  comprising  Belgiiom. 

These  Dutchmen  have  black  hair  and  blue  eyes.   It  is  commonly  believed 
in  the  Netherlands  that  these  characteristics  are  due  to  the  long  occupation 
by  the  Spanish  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  northern  parts  of  the 
Netherlands  were  mostly  Protestant,  while  the  Southern  parts  were  mostly 
Roman  Catholic.  The  Northern  Dutch  remain  blondes  in  type." 
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FOR  THE  COMMUNITY  ACTIVIST- 
A  WEAPON  UNCOVERED 


The  secret  weapon  has  been  revealed. 

Why  is  Nader  such  a  smash?  What  is  behind  the  marvelous  machinations 
of  Saul  Alinsky?  The  late  Mr.  Hoover's  secret  police?  The  CIA?  The 
ALA?   [ed:  the  ALA?] 

Research.  Yes,  deadly  dull,  plodding,  old-fashioned  research.  The 
curse  of  the  student;  the  staple  of  the  librarian.   (Okay,  not  all  li- 
brarians.) 

The  importance  of  research  methodology  is  the  main  thread  running 
through  most  of  the  material  covering  community  change  and  action.  The 
less  establishment-oriented  the  author,  the  more  noticeable  the  theme. 
Community  activists  use  the  information  gathered  by  research  for  day-to-day 
organizing  work,  planning  strategy,  education  of  organizers  and  the  com- 
miinity,  formulating  demands,  and  muckraking. 

WHERE  IT'S  AT  points  out  that  people  involved  in  social  change  often 
have  as  many  views  as  the  blind  men  asked  to  describe  an  elephant,  and 
states  that  "research  can  help  provide  some  sight,  some  insight,  into  the 
nature  of  the  'animal.'   Through  action,  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  capture 
the  beast  and  make  it  human."  The  NACLA  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  GUIDE  is 
particularly  detailed  and  complete.   In  its  areas  of  interest,  it  out-Winchells 
Winohell.      These  two  publications  make  a  much  more  convincing,  eloquent 
case  for  research  than  anything  I've  come  across  while  wandering  through 
several  colleges  and  universities. 

Most  of  these  publications  tell  the  readers  they  can  "get  it  at  the 
library."  All  of  the  standard  reference  tools  are  covered  plus  many  not- 
so-standard.  The  entire  list  of  items  covered  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
$30,  which  might  be  a  good  investment  for  most  libraries/librarians.   Little 
has  been  written  on  this  vital  subject  and  you'll  have  a  chance  to  catch 
up  with  the  radicals. 

And,  if  you're  lucky,  some  wild  community  activists  might  want  to 
organize  and  turn  their  weapons  on  your  library! 

ED  CAVALLINI,  Community  Services  Li 
and  former  dirty  old  man. 


CATALOG  OF  WEAPONS 


Hamberg,  Jill  et  al.  WHERE  IT'S  AT:  A  RESEARCH  GUIDE  FOR  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZ- 
ING. Boston:  New  England  Free  Press  (791  Tremont  St.,  Boston  02118),  1967. 
95  pp.  $1   (Paper) 

This  very  praatioal  guide  gives  specific  details  on  how  to  research 
all  aspects  of  the  community,  its  institutions,  and  its  people.     The  data 
is  clearly  presented,   aptly  illustrated,  and  reeks  of  common  sense.     Although 
5  years  old,    the  material  is  still  valid  for  most  activists. 


Jones.  W.  Ron.   FINDING  COMMUNITY:  A  GUIDE  TO  COMMUNITY  RESEARCH  AND  ACTION. 
Palo  Alto:  James  E.  Freel  and  Associates  (577  College  Avenue,  Palo  Alto 
94306),  1971.   217  pp.   $3.45  +  50(t  handling  if  mail  ordered.  (Paper) 

This  -is  a  very  interesting  hand/ textbook  aimed  at  changing  things  in 
areas  such  as  welfare,  medicine,  "police,   schools,   credit  rip-offs,   etc. 
Eleven  such  topics  are  covered,   each  in  the  same  manner:  an  indictment,   1 
or  2  readings  in  the  subject   (i.e..  Postman  on  schools),   community  research 
(a  sample  survey  form),   some  specific  suggestions  for  community  action, 
and  suggested  alternatives    (starting  a  co-op).     A  unique  book  that  should 
be  invaluable  to  community  activists. 

Kuhn,  Donald  L.  HOW  TO  GET  THINGS  DONE  IN  THE  CITY.  San  Francisco,  Glide 
Urban  Center  (330  Ellis  St.,  San  Francisco  94102),  1969.   29  pp.  $1  (Paper) 

This  paper   (that  's  what  it  is)   describes   the  information  center  at 
the  Glide  Urban  Center  and  the  assumptions  on  which  it  was  constructed.      It 
is  included  because  it  is  an  example  of  a  completed  project  by  community 
activists.      Elements  covered  include  a  perspective  on  the  city,   an  analytic 
approach  to  the  city,   and  an  analysis  of  action  possibilities . 

North  American  Congress  on  Latin  America.  NACLA  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  GUIDE. 
New  York:  NACLA  (Box  57,  Cathedral  Park  Station,  N.Y.  10025),  1970.   73  pp. 
$1   (Paper) 

This  publication  devotes  itself  entirely  to  research  methodology ,   one 
of  the  keys  to  an  activist's  actions.      While  it  is  written  on  a  national/ 
international  scale,  most  of  the  information  applies  to   less  ambitious 
activities.      Subjects  covered  include  personalities  and  elites,   political 
parties,    corporations,  media,    labor,  military,   universities,   police,   church 
and  health.     The  chapter  entitled  "Ten  Theses  on  Power  Structure  Research" 
is  required  reading  for  activists. . .everyone  else  doing  any   type  of  research, 
and  all  librarians. 


ESTABLISHMENT  WEAPONS  THAT  ARE  OKAY  IN  SPITE  OF. 


Alinsky,  Saul  D.  RULES  FOR  RADICALS:  A  PRAGMATIC  PRIMER  FOR  REALISTIC 
RADICALS.  New  York:  Random  House,  1971.   196  pp.  $6.95 

America's  top  community  organizer  distills  his  40  years  of  experience 
in  this  highly  readable  hook.     He  cites  many  examples  of  his  past  successes^ 
drops  names  and  is  very  amusing.     Although  called  a  primer  this  is  actually 
an  inspirational  tract.     It  really  doesn't  tell  you  how^  but  it  makes  you 
want  to  do  it  I 


Bloomenthal,  Howard.  PROMOTING  YOUR  CAUSE.  New  York:  Funk  5  Wagnalls, 
1971.   248  pp.   $7.95 

Although  not  aimed  particularly  at  changing  communities ^   this  hook 
succinctly  covers  an  area  where  many  movement  activities  fall  flat  on 
their  faces:     promotion.     The  author^   ohviously  a  PR  pro,   discusses  com- 
munications from  the  person-to-person  conversation  to  using  all  aspects 
of  the  media.     He  does  his  work  thoroughly  hut  leaves  out  the  hullshit 
usually  found  in  such  works. 

Huenefeld,  John.  THE  COMO^ITY  ACTIVIST'S  HANDBOOK:  A  GUIDE  TO  ORGANIZING, 
FINANCING,  AND  PUBLICIZING  COMvlUNITY  CAMPAIGNS.  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1970. 
160  pp.  $6. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  long-time  community  activist,   calls  this   "the 
best  work  I've  seen  on  the  subject."    All  the  mechanics  of  organization 
and  management  of  a  successful  community  campaign  are  covered.     Huenefeld 
stresses  the  nits  and  grits  which,   although  not  exciting,   are  the  essentials 
of  success. 

The  0.  M.  Collective.  THE  ORGANIZER'S  MANUAL.  New  York:  Bantam  Books,  1971. 
366  pp.   $1.25  (Paper) 

This  is  probably  the  best  buy  of  all  of  the  books  mentioned.     Although 
it  goes  well  beyond  community  action,   the  basic  elements  are  well-covered: 
organizing  groups,   researching  the  power  structure,   communications ,   taking 
action  and  using  establishment  methods.     Also  included  is  detailed  data 
on  constituencies  and  a  60-page  bibliography -directory  related  to  the  text. 
Every  library  should  have  multiple  copies  for  aire;  keep  one  available  for 
your  own  use. 


Curious,  he"  did  a  LiTtle 
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ESBIANA 


When  SYNERGY   devoted  an  issue  to  gay  liberation  in  October,  1970, 
there  was  only  a  small  amount  of  material  we  could  locate  on  lesbians.   Prac- 
tically all  available  were  either  slanted  clinical  studies  done  by  male  psy- 
chiatrists or  fiction  written  to  titillate  the  male  population  with  such 
searing  titles  as  Miss  Butch   or  My  Wife  Was  in  Love  with  a  Nun.      The  out- 
standing exception  was  a  privately  published  novel  A  Place  for  Us   by  Isabel 
Miller,  which  has  now  been  reprinted  by  a  major  publisher  (McGraw,  1972) 
under  the  title  Patience  and  Sarah   and  is  currently  the  "alternate"  book 
selection  in  the  Literary  Guild. 

Librarians  have  been  writing  to  ask  if  we  are  aware  of  any  good  non- 
fiction  on  lesbianism,  and  fortunately  we  can  now  say  yes! 

The  ideal  lesbian  publication,  of  course,  is  the  one  that  isn't. 
That  is,  until  we  reach  a  free,  non-sexist  society  where  people's  various 
sexual  preferences  are  acceptable,  the  "lesbian  as  bogie-woman"  myth  must 
still  wear  a  label  and  be  dispelled,  in  part,  through  the  printed  media. 
The  topic  of  lesbianism  has  greatly  increased  in  print,  primarily  due  to  the 
struggle  of  all  women  for  sexual  equality.  At  first,  male  jibes  kept  the 
women's  movement  from  allowing  physical  love  between  women  to  be  an  authentic 
demand  (Betty  Friedan,  particularly,  had  problems.)   But  more  and  more  women's 
groups  have  recognized  that  their  horror  of  lesbianism  was  simply  due  to  male 
brain-washing.   In  turn,  the  lesbian  has  had  to  decide  whether  to  commit  her 
efforts  to  the  gay  liberation  movement  or  to  the  women's  movement;  most  have 
decided  that  they're  more  oppressed  as  women  than  as  homosexuals.   I  men- 
tion all  of  this,  because  some  periodicals  written  by  and  totally  about  les- 
bians have  quit  specializing  and  joined  up  with  general  women's  movement 
publications  or  broadened  their  scope  to  women's  oppression  as  a  whole.   It 
should  be  obvious,  that  just  because  a  magazine  is  published  by  lesbians  does 
not  make  it  a  lesbian  magazine.  Thus,  women's  periodicals  such  as  Everywoman^ 
Off  Our  Backs,   or  even  the  first  issue  of  MS.   have  very  good  articles  by  or 
about  lesbians,  simply  as  part  of  the  whole. 

Lastly,  here  are  some  reasons  for  buying  lesbian  publications  -  in 
case  any  of  you  are  having  problems  doing  so!   In  libraries,  homosexual  material 
is  the  most  difficult  type  of  material  for  patrons  to  ask  for.   The  least 
uptight  and  "together"  patrons,  are  the  ones  who  usually  don't  need  to  come 
to  the  library  for  this  information.   In  the  numerous  lesbian  autobiographies 
that  I've  read,  when  a  young  woman  first  became  aware  (and  troubled)  about  her 
attraction  towards  other  women,  often  her  first  move  was  to  sneak  to  the 
library  to  learn  what  others  had  to  say  about  her  situation.  Most  of  the 
time  she  found  nothing,  or  worse,  found  very  unsympathetic,  sterile  texts. 
As  a  result,  adolescent  girls  have  committed  suicide  or  led  very  frustrated, 
miserable  lives.  Today  there  i^  better  material,  and  you  as  librarians  are 
responsible  for  buying  it. 

Of  all  of  synergy's   issues,  the  gay  liberation  issue  has  had  the 
highest  attrition  rate  in  libraries  -  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  other  good 


bySUECRITCHFIELD 


material,  and  partly  because  patrons  were  too  embarrassed  to  sit  in  the 
library  and  be  seen  reading  it.  Yet  I  heard  a  city  librarian  in  a  city 
with  a  100,000  population,  say  that  her  city  could  do  without  that  gay  issue 
because  there  was  no  demand  for  that  "sort  of  thing"  in  her  town.  A  queer 
blindness. . . . 

My  point  is  that  a  librarian  simply  cannot  rely  on  direct  requests 
to  judge  the  need  for  information  on  this  subject.   I  suspect,  as  well,  that 
because  the  majority  of  librarians  are  women,  many  are  embarrassed  to  push 
their  library  to  order  lesbian  material,  because  they  are  afraid  they  them- 
selves may  be  labelled  as  such.  Hmmmm 


I  am  your  worst  fear.      I  am  your  best  fantasy. 
-   sign  carried  by  lesbian  in  gay  march  - 


BOOKS 


Aldrich,  Ann.  TAKE  A  LESBIAN  TO  LUNCH.  MacFadden-Bartell.  Original  paper- 
back.  1972.   $1.25. 

Ann  AldHah   (a  pseudonym)   seems  to  be  the   "Unole  Tom"  of  the  lesbian 
world,   and  has  been  writing  lesbian  books   (all  paperback)   since  the   1950 's. 
The  problem  with  her  books  is  the  underlying  feeling  that  Ms.  Aldrich  really 
does  think  that  most  lesbians  are  sick  -  herself ,   of  course,   excepted.     This 
title,  which  features  two  lipstick  smeared  cigarette  butts  on  the  cover  (being 
a  lesbian  make  you  nervous??) ,    tries  to  get  with  it,   discussing  the  various 
gay  movement  groups  in  New  York  and  reporting  on  the  life  styles  of  various 
lesbian  couples.     I  don't  feel  right  about  recommending  this  book,  although 
there  are  some  good  parts  within  the  whole. 


Martin,  Del  and  Phyllis  Lyon.   LESBIAN/WOMAN.  Glide  Publications,  330  Ellis 
St.,  San  Francisco  94102.   $7,95.   Release  date  July  1972.   ISBN:  0-912078-21-9 

This  book  was  originally  scheduled  to  come  out  from  another  publisher  - 
who  decided  after  viewing  the  finished  product  that  it  was  too  "honest"  for 
them  to  handle\     I  read  the  galley-proof  and  found  the  book  a  delight.     The 
authors i  who  have  been  involved  in  the  lesbian  movement  for  many  years ^  have 
managed  to  produce  a  book  on  the   lesbian  that  is  warmly  personal^   historical, 
insightful   -  and  humorous.     The  authors  even  devote  a  chapter  to  answering 
that  old  sexist  refrain,    "But  what  do  they  W  in  bed?"     Certainly  the  best 
book  yet  on  lesbianism. 

Tobin,  Kay  and  Randy  Wicker.  THE  GAY  CRUSADERS.  Paperback  Library,  1972. 

$1.25 

Really  not  a  lesbian  publication  because,   of  the  12  interviews  included, 
only  2  are  with  women   (shame  on  you,  Kay.)     However,   the  book  is  highly  reco- 
mmended for  its  good  coverage  of  the  key  people  involved  in  the  gay  movement 
struggle.     Even  includes  an  interview  with  a  librarian   (Mike  McConnell)  and 
the  head  of  the  A.L.A.   SRRT  Task  Force  on  Gay  Liberation  (Barbara  Gittings.) 

Wolff,  Charlotte.   LOVE  BETWEEN  WOMEN.   St.  Martin's  Press,  1971.   $6.95 

Particularly  useful  to  those  who  need  a  "straight"  psychiatrist  to  tell 
them  that  it's  o.k.     This  book  is  billed  as  the  first  "authoritative"  book 
wholly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  female  homosexual.     Researched  by  a 
British  psychiatrist  who  interviewed  108  lesbians  by  questionnaire  and  personal 
conversations,   the  result  is  a  mixed-bag .     The  author  discusses  past  theories 
on  homosexuality ,   explains  her  own  theory   (human  nature  is  intrinsically 
bisexual) ,   reprints  2  autobiographical  accounts,   and  interprets  the  data  tabu- 
lated from  the  questionnaires .     There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  contradictory 
statements  throughout  the  text,  but  it  does  contain  some  interesting  theories 
and  pulls  together  differing  viewpoints . 


Two  other  lesbian  titles  keep  appearing  in  different  bibliographies,  and 
are  listed  in  BIP,  but  are  not  yet  published:  Sappho  was  a  Right  on  Woman, 
by  Sidney  Abbott  i   Barbara  Love  (Stein  §  Day) ,  and  Lost  in  America;   The  Odyssey 
of  a  Radical  Lesbian,   by  Lita  Lepie  (Bursk  §  Poor.)   Then  there  is  the  privately 
printed  Bittersweet:     The  Autobiography  of  a  Lesbian   by  Laura  May  Ford  (Expo- 
sition Press,  1969),  which  is  a  moving  account  of  the  miserable  life  of  a 
young  girl  growing  up  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  but  one  never  feels  the  misery 
was  the  result  of  her  lesbianism.  Her  closing  plea  is  for  better  understand- 
ing and  treatment  of  lesbians  -  but  this  seems  to  be  more  of  an  afterthought. 


POETRY 
annos .  by  cw 

Alta.   LETTERS  TO  WOMEN.   Shameless  Hussy  Press,  Box  424,  San  Lorenzo,  CA 

94580.  "Tl 

Alta  is  not  a  quote   lesbian  poet  unquote.     She  is  a  freedom  fighter, 
who  writes  about  her  struggles  as  a  woman  -  human  being,  wife,  mother,   daughter 
with  immense  honesty.     In  this  volume   (she  has  several  good  collections  out) 
of  very  -personal  letter-poems,   she  touches  the  quick  of  physical  desire  and 
love  between  women. 

Brown,  Rita  Mae.  THE  HAND  THAT  CRADLES  THE  ROCK.  New  York  University  Press, 
1971.   $4.50  hdbk,  or  order  $3.25  ppd  from  the  author.  Box  8843,  Southeast 
Sta.,  Washington,  DC  20003. 

"An  army  of  lovers  shall  not  fail. "    A  militant  lady  who  is  one  of 
Women's  Liberation's  most  shrewd,   scathing  analysts  of  power  (read:male) 
politics.     She  is  also  a  striking  imagist  poet,   when  she  can  rein  in  the 
polemics,   thereby  opening  up  love  's  ancient  eternities,   iridescent  worlds, 
and  proud  hymns  of  coujcage. 

Frances,  Harriette.   SAPPHO  '71.  Donahue/Arlington,  95  Sunny  Oak  Drive, 
San  Rafael,  CA  94903.   1971,  $2.50 

Diamond  in  the  rough  poetry.     A  rather  Loud  work,  yet  with  some  exquisite 
lines.     Also  some  of  the  most  telling  commentary  on  macho  "lovemaking" 
around.     The  book  is  illustrated  with  line  drawings  by  the  author. 

Gidlow,  Elsa.  MX)DS  OF  EROS  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Druid  Heights  Press,  685 
Camino  del  Canyon,  Muir  Woods,  Mill  Valley,  CA  94941.   1970,  $2.25 

Most  truely  Sapphic.      Classic,    lean  elegance  laced  deep  with  fire,  wine, 
myth,  feeling  -  even  irony.     While  a  tapestry  of  lesbian  passion,   the  volume 
ranges  through  many  expressions  of  love  and  life  -  especially  of  earth,   the 
seasons,  renewal. 
For  a  taste,   see  SYNERGY,  Spring  1971,  p.    22 

Grahn,  Judy.  EDWARD  THE  DYKE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Lesbians  Speak  Out  Collective, 
1018  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94110.   $1.25 

Edward  the  Dyke  is  one  of  the  most  grandiose  black  humor  pieces  ever  to 
slap  the  grubby  hands  of  homophobia.      Crohn's  beautiful,  rough-hewn  poetry 
cycle   "The  Common  Woman"  is  a  lover's  deep  celebration  of  womankind's  aching 
strength  and  unleashed  power. 


$s$$.99^ 


PERIODICALS,  NEWSLETTERS 

Lesbian  periodicals  are  probably  the  most  important  form  of  material  to 
buy,  because  one  can  receive  a  combination  of  levels  of  awareness  to  meet 
everyone's  particular  need.  Some  people  need  personal  articles  of  individual 
struggle,  others  feel  past  this  point  and  look  for  avenues  for  activism.  No 
one  book  can  adequately  cover  every  approach. 

AIN'T  I  A  WOMAN.   P.O.  Box  1169,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240.   Every  3  weeks. 
Tabloid.   $5/yr.   $20  for  institutions.  (Tell  them  the  Public  Library  belongs 
to  the  People!) 

Published  by  a   "world  wide  conspiracy  of  radical   lesbians.  "     Very  good 
political  and  practical  articles  on  lesbian's  and  women's  struggles. 


THE  FURIES 


lis 


Box  8843,  S.E, 
Institutions. 


Station,  Washington,  DC  20003.  Monthly.  Tabloid, 


Thoughtful^   heavy  ipolitioat  ccptioles  dealing  with  lesbian's  and  women's 
oppression.     Usually  includes  an  interesting  article  about  a  historical  lesbian 
figure. 

LAVENDER  WOMAN,   c/o  Betty  Peters,  1434  W.  Thome,  Chicago,  111.  60660 
Bimonthly  tabloid.   $3/yr.  if.xee   to  women  in  jail.) 

Although  LW_  includes  a  section  on  Chicago  events ^   the  emphasis  is  on 
personal  articles  about  individual 's  oppressions  and  viewpoints  of  lesbian- 
ism.     Good  section  of  poetry  and  listings  of  other  lesbian  publications. 

LADDER.   P.O.  Box  5025,  Washington  Station,  Reno,  Nevada  89503.   Bimonthly. 
$7.50/yr. 

The  first  lesbian  magazine  published  in  the  U.S.   in  1956 j  by  the  San 
Francisco  Daughters  of  Bilitis.     Today  the  magazine  is  independent  and  has 
shifted  scope  "to  raise  all  women  to  full  human  status...  to  include  all  women, 
whether  lesbian  or  heterosexual.  "    A  substantial  magazine   (SO  pp+)   containing 
an  excellent  mix  of  articles ,  fiction,  book  reviews,   and  current  events. 
According  to  the  editor,   only  65  large  public  libraries  subscribe.     The  rest 
of  you  should  do  so. 


NLIS  NEWSLETTER  (National  Lesbian  Information  Service.)   P.O.  Box  15368,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94115.  Monthly.   $12/yr. 

Covers  important  lesbian  news  items  around  the  nation.     Includes  a  section 
on  lesbian  publications .     Has  only  been  out  for  one  issue,  but  should  be  an 
important  item  for  libraries  to  purchase  because  of  its  scope  and  professionalism. 


FOCUS.   Boston  Daughters  of  Bilitis,  419  Boylston  St, 
02116.  Monthly.   $5/yr. 


Rm.  406,  Boston,  Mass, 


LESBIM  TIDE.   1124  1/2  N.  Ogden  Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90046.  Monthly.   $5/yr. 
Checks  payable  to  "The  Tide  Collective." 


SISTERS.  San  Francisco  Daughters  of  Bilitis, 
Francisco,  CA  94103.  Monthly.   $5/yr. 


1005  Market  St.,  #208,  San 


These  Z  magazines  primarily  focus  on  events  pertinent  to  their  awn  locale, 
although  all  include  some  fiction,  book  reviews,   etc.      Certainly  should  be 
purchased  by  any  library  in  the  general  area. 

To  round  off  the  list,  I  should  mention  two  British  publications.  Arena 
Three   (an  old-timer)  and  Lesbians  Come  Together   (a  more  activist  effort.) 
As  well,  several  lesbian  periodicals  have  recently  ceased  publication  -  Proud 
Woman,    (formerly  Mother),  Free  and  Proud,  Spectre   and  Purple  Mage. 


HEAD  COMIX 


by  CELESTE  WEST 
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They  laughed  when  I  sat  down  at  the  typewriter... 

*A  comic  book  coiwnn  Ion.  UJo/mhAMn&j:    %  dtoA,  ^uAoJiy  not  a.  pnopeA  ge,m.t! 
But  what  a  picnic:  where  we  can  escape  (often  to  a  reality  society 
cannot  face)  and  be  entertained;  where  an  era's  archetypes,  exorcists,  and 
spellbinders  are  VarOCXDM  seen  and  heard,  all  in  cinematic  McLool. 

*SiZiy  tpkm2Aa.     ?lcXixn.u>  oaz  too  iioj>yl     Comia,  a/iz  {^on.  kldi,  and  Inn.oApon&'ihlt 
AjJJjtvijxtdA . 

Then  so  are  the  Bayeux  tapestries,  the  demi-gods  on  the  grecian  urn,  the 
illuminated  manuscripts;  so  are  Hogarth,  Dore,  and  all  the  C^ow)  venerables 
of  sequential,  visual  storytelling. 

*ofe,  colXxxh-Q.  vuttuAz,  but  mod^n  comlci)  cuit  6tzAe,otypicaZ,  ihaiZoM,  and  cznXatnty 
^toAAJUzad  by  tho,  comic  book  "codo."   0|J  me-diocUty. 

Ah,  you've  been  mired  in  the  mass-meja  again  (DC,  Marvel,  ho-hum  comics.) 
Head  Comix  ("underground,"  "adult,"  "freak,"  irregular j   by  any  name)  ain't 
so  mundane.  Catalog  them  under:  FANTASY,  DAZZLING.    GROTESQUERIE ,  GRAND. 
PARODY,  OUTRAGEOUS.    SATIRE,  DEVASTATING.     SEX,  MOIST. 

SOCIAL  COMCNTARY,  RUTHLESS  (Absolutely.)   Some  are  so  apocalyptic  they  would 
blow  any  labeling;  some  are  so  damn  funny  no  cataloguer  could  seriously  attempt 
the  chore. 

*WheAe.  did  tha^e,  cn-taXuAU  comt  -in? 

Head  comix  were  born  in  the  highlands  of  the  60 's  [like  many  of  us]  when 
bits  of  territory  were  getting  liberated  from  conformism,  hypocrisy,  and 
repression.  Underground  newspapers  reported  the  good  news,  and  their  artists 
used  strip  "funnies"  to  embellish  the  message  of  political,  sexual,  and 
chemical  liberty  (God  Nose^  Trashnan,  Sunshine  Girl^   Wonder  Wart-Eog,  Fabulous 
Furry  Freak  Brothers^   etc.)  A  revival  in  poster  art  was  also  happening, 
which  created  a  group  of  artists  adept  in  street  peoples'  art  -  whether 
swirling,  psychedelic-rock,  mocking  pop-camp,  or  political  slash.  The  poster 
scene  lapsed,  with  a  lot  of  artistic  energy  still  on  the  loose.  Comic  books 
caught  it.  Obviously  not  the  establishment's  books  of  up-tight  little  boxes, 
housing  un-hip  50 's  fake,  all  owned  by  corporate  syndicates  in  New  York. 

...Enter  ZAF\    comix  in  1967,  the  fabulous  series  which  hooked  most  of  us  on 
Mr.    Natural,    an  outrageous  old  %charlatan/%guru  who  mocked  every  hip  platitude. 
Yellow  dog   was  in  there  early  too,  and  is  still  a  line,  but  it  was  ZAP,   which 
totally  captured  hearts  and  heads. 

Now,  there  must  be  at  least  80  -  100  incredibly  disparate  titles.   Some 
head  comix  are  in  series,  but  no  compulsion;  an  artist  and/or  publisher  plays 
around  with  say  Young  Lust   (shocking!  spoof  of  Romance  Comics),  or  Louise 
Goldberg  and  Her  Girl  Commandos   (crunchy  Women's  Liberation)  until  creativity 
beckons  elsewhere.   Almost  all  head  comix  are  published  in  the  Bay  Area  (Rip 
Off  Press,  SF  Comic  Book  Company,  Last  Gasp  Eco-Funnies,  Company  §  Sons, 
Print  Mint),  whereas  most  straight  comics  are  manufactured  in  the  east.   But 
the  most  important  contrast  is  this:  no  matter  how  super- costumey  straight 
comics  may  get,  they  are  99%  status  quo.   In  head  comix,  nothing  is  sacred. 
Thank  God.   (Who,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  Humorist.) 
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*Ve4,  but  even  ;theJ>z  mcut  come,  booki,  Mitt  comt  apa/ut  and  qqX  /Uppe.d  o^^. 
Comic  books  are  almost  as  defenseless  as  newspapers,  which  circulate 
despite  physical  disability.   Try  checking  out  comix  gathered  up  in  a  big 
loose-leaf,  LOUD-click  binder  to  be  read  in  the  library.   Slap  an  illustrated 
panel  inside  depicting  thievery  as  bad  karma;  incorporating  something  nice 
about  trust,  sharing.  TRY  -  anything  but  microfiche.  We  will  award  the 
cosmic  Mother  Oats  Comix   *1  and  #2  to  the  best  suggestion  received  for 
staunching  rip-off s.  Join  us  now  in  the  battle  against  the  forces  of  evil! 

*Bat  mIZ  we  gaA.  bu^tzd  ^oa.  obitCzvuMjl 

To  be  perfectly  candid,  you  may.  These  comix  are  provocative,  often 

with  straight  shootin'  sex  and  violence  (hey  just  like  real  life!)  They 
are  absolutely  guaranteed  Effective  satire,  so  naturally  they'll  affect 

someone,  possibly  the  censor-monster  if  he's  lurking.   Be  prepared.  And 

remember  the  divine  Bookarella's  question  to  Captain  Catalog,   "Can  intellec- 
tual freedom  survive  without  Balls?" 

*I^  kdad  comx  oJtt  &0  und2Ag/iound  ckic,  hoio  am  you  oKdzn.  tkoxn  anyway? 
Bakeoff  5  Taylor,  no.   But  there  are  mail  order  outlets.  The  San 
Francisco  Comic  Book  Co.,  via  Eric  Fromm  [yup] ,  Box  31075,  Diamond  Heights, 
SF,  94131  will  send  you  a  free  list  of  their  very  complete  line.  Rip  Off 
Press,  Box  14158,  SF  94114  also  has  a  catalog  of  their  own  line  of  titles, 
complete  with  T-shirts  to  surpass  the  Charles  Schultz  cuties.  However,  for 
cheaper,  better  book  selection,  buy  comix  on  the  street.   It  might  be  fun  to 
give  the  biggest  "head"  in  the  library  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  local 
psychedelic  marketplace  to  pick  out  new  entries  and  replace  old  favorites. 


B*I*B*L*I*0 

These  are  two  realty  fine  hooks  for  getting  into  the  spaae-time  of  oomia 

hook  art  ~  and  its   "validity . "    The  Penguin  Book  touches  on  the  rearing  "head" 

■phenomena;  Comix  really  gets  into  ity  with  lots  of  sample  strips. 


COMIX: 


A  HISTORY  OF  COMIC  BOOKS  IN  AMERICA 
1971,  $7.95 


by  Les  Daniels, 


Dienstfrey 
THE  PENGUIN  BOOK  OF  COMICS 
1971,  $4.95  paper 


Outerbridge  § 
by  George  Perry  and  Alan  Aldridge.  Penguin  Books. 


You  can  also  jump  in  easy  with  these  great  head  artists,   happily  published 
in  durable,  r-e-a-l  hook  format: 

Crumb,  Robert.  FRITZ  THE  CAT.   Ballantine.   1967,  $2.95 
HEAD  COMIX.   Ballantine.   1970,  $2.95 
"Keep  on  Trucking"  Crumh  is  unmistakable,   incomparable,   and  totally  contra- 
dictory.    No  one  is  safe;  everyhody   (hip  or  straight)  gets  their  pretensions , 
hang-ups,   and  assumptions  sapped.     Crumb  has  the  coarsest,   crudest,  most 
gentle  and  wise  line  in  the  game.     The  flic  just  made  of  Fritz  the  Cat  has 
been  repudiated  hy  Crumh. 
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O'Neill,  Dan.  HEAR  THE  SOUND  OF  m   FEET  WALKING.  .DROWN  THE  SOUND  OF  MY  VOICE 
TALKING. .         Glide  Publications,  330  Ellis  St.,  SF  94102.   1969,  $3.95 

Follow  the  strange  highway  that  snakes  through  the  landscape  of  Hear  the  Sound 
and  see  O'Neill  twist  cliches,   debunk  extremists   (100%  Great  American  Dog, 
the  Commie  Turtle,   the  violent  revolutionary)  and  play  metaphysical,  absurdist 
games   (The  Bat  Winged  Hamburger  Snatcher,   God  Is  A  Bock.)     See  little  Hugh 
and  his  bird  friend,  Fred,  partake  of  the  Magic  Cookie  as  the  last  panels  of 
the  big  book  burst  into  color  -  complete  with  a  fascist  freak-out  by  the  100% 
Great  American  Dog- • . 

You  may  remember  O'Neill  of  overground,  much  syndicated  Odd  Bodkins  fame. 
The  SF  Chronicle  syndicate  finally  fired  him  for  being  too  topically  trenchant  - 
despite  huge  protest  from  readers.      "With  fantasy  I  think  I  can  get  a  grasp 
of  the  real."     (See  below.) 


COMIC  COMMENTS 

These  comix  are  all  axiailahle  from  the  SF  Comic  Book  Co. 
(see  p.    12)  for  6S<f/title,   on  the  street  504  each.     They 
are  simply  random  favorites  of  mine.     I  have  not  in- 
cluded any  of  the  really  raw-meat-violent  types,   having 
sent  the  best  of  these  to  the  White  House  in  hopes  they 
might  exorcise  some  obvious  needs  there ^ 

ARMADILLO  COMICS,  2  by  Jim  Franklin.   1972,  published 
by  the  Texas  Transplants  at  Rip  Off  Press. 

Armadillos  gone  Dada.     Franklin  is  obsessed  with 
these  fine  little  creatures,  and  draws  them  lovingly, 
in  panels  worth  more  than  1000  mystic,   sadistic,  play- 
ful, political  words.      Unspeakably  fun. 


r    z  >MAMr  Yoy 

SHOUtP  STOP  WASriMe 
yOUR  TIMI  HtAoiHG 
rmSi  CHEAP 
^OMIC  BOOKS' 


THE  BALLOON  VENDOR  by  Fred  Schrier  and  Dave  Sheridan.   1971,  an  Overland 
Vegetable  Stagecoach  Production  from  Rip  Off  Press. 

Contains  Schrier 's  fabulous   "Time  Machine"  adventure,   a  song  in  space 
exquisitely  drawn,  which  tokes  the  theory  of  relativity  through  the  weirdest 
worlds  your  head  ever  met,  with  all  kinds  of  spacey  riddles  and  cokes  to 
calm  the  heaviest  hallucination.     The  book  also  has  a  couple  short  Kafkaesque 
things  by  Sheridan  which  I  don't  like   (understand)  very  much. 

DAN  O'NEILL'S  COMICS  AND  STORIES  #1,2,5.   (Dated  1930 's  ^  40 's;  drawn  in 
1971?)   Company  §  Sons. 

Brawn  after  the  Odd  Bodkins   "period,"     see  above  ,   and  before  his  work  with 
the  notorious  Air  Pirates,  who  are  now  being  sued  by  the  Disney  Empire.     The 
Comics  are  sweeping  adventure  fantasies,  moving  from  frontier  ghost  towns 
to  Mars  and  through  Hades.     Hugh,  Fred,  and  the  gaunt  ghost  of  Abe  Lincoln, 
while  tormented  by  vintage  Disney  chxzraaters,   toss  stilettos  of  ironic  com- 
mentary^ at  American  puritanism,  politics,   and  "poopadoodle. "    Rich  with  semantic 
absurdity^,   visual  puns,   and  little  asides   like,    "The  pupae  or  larvae  stage 
of  dirt  is  peop le .  " 


THE  FABULOUS  FURRY  FREAK  BROTHERS  (1969)  and  FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  THE 

FABULOUS  FURRY  FREAK  BROTHERS  (1970)  by  Gilbert  Shelton.   Rip  Off  Press, 
High  {jinx  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Hippiedom  starring  Fat  Freddie   (and  his  Cat) ^ 
PhineaSj   and  Freewheelin'  Frank.     The  brothers  answer  to  every  dirty-hippie 
epithet  ever  uttered^   especially  in  their  never  ending  pursuit  of  Good  Dope. 
All  of  street  society's  foibles  are  spoofed^  but  real  freaky  is  reserved  for 
straight  society  and  its  obsessions .     Shelton  is  one  of  the  most  published 
underground  artists,   versatile,   clever.     Always  superb  dialogue  and  plotting. 

MOTHER  OATS  COMIX  #1  (1969)  and  #2  (1971)  by  Fred  Schrier  and  Dave  Sheridan. 

An  Overland  Vegetable  Stagecoach  Production  from  Rip  Off  Press. 

Oh  ye  jest  and  Qewels.     In   #1,  Sheridan's  dealer  MaDope  follows  the  hole 
in  his  reality   (try  drawing  that)   to  a  sweet  land  of  talking  mushrooms  and 
giant  Space  rushes.     Then  Schrier  does  a  psychic  tour  de  force  called  "Ego 
Trips, "  a  wild  mind  Journey  in  search   (and  in  spite)   of  the   little  devil  ego. 
(#2)  In  Schrier 's   "Word  Salad,"  the  thought  process  is  again  elaborated  in 
the  most  bizarre,  funniest  images  ever  to  run  gloriously  amok  -  and  all  end 
in  peace.     Sheridan  does  a  cosmic  "Funhouse, "  a  dealer  McDope  success  story, 
and  there  are  macabre  shorts  by  other  artists:     Jaxon,   Veitoh,   and  Irons. 

THE  NEW  ADVENTURES  OF  JESUS  (1969)  and  JESUS  MEETS  THE  AR^ED  SERVICES  (1970) 
by  Foolbert  Sturgeon.   Rip  Off  Press. 

The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Retold. 

SLOW  DEATH  FUNNIES  #1,2,3   (1970^71)   From  Last  Gasp  Eco-Funnies. 

The  shuddering,  yet  black-humored  series  in  which  some  of  the  finest  under- 
ground artists  unleash  their  visions  on  the   "ecology  crisis. " 


MALE  CHAUVINISM  IN  HEAD  COMIX 


tuiit  i-Vi  nzxt  tuna  (^OK.. 


STAB  AT 


DISNEY  SUES 


THE  COMIC   BOOK  L 


^J  ^T^lGm  COMICS 

IBERATION  FRONT 

^^NOT^tlO^S 


MORt 


^CT10^" 


:PACVCED  PU^P 
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SENIOR  POWER! 


Age  should  bum  and  rage  at  the  close  of  day 

Dylan  Thomas 

Perhaps,  but  most  older  Americans  are  too  tired  just  trying  to  exist. 
As  a  minority  10%  of  the  population  they  lack  glamour  in  a  culture  de- 
voted to  youth.   Of  the  20  million  Americans  over  65,  25%  live  below  the 
poverty  line,  while  40%  of  the  single  older  adults  have  an  income  of  less 
than  $1500!   Pensions,  social  security,  old  age  assistance  funds  remain 
low,  while  costs  spiral.  Many  older  people  who  own  their  own  homes  are 
hit  hard  by  increasing  property  taxes.  Others  are  unaware  of  the  income 
tax  exemptions  that  would  lower  taxes.   Financial  conditions  are  worst 
among  the  aged  in  minority  groups. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  most  older  Americans  are  not  in  poor  health, 
though  they  are  more  likely  to  be  victims  of  chronic  diseases,  such  as 
arthritis.   Only  about  18%  of  the  aged  are  actually  disabled.  Yet  they 
pay  a  quarter  of  all  health  costs.   Despite  Medicare,  which  covered  only 
about  43%  of  their  medical  costs  in  1969,  older  people  on  reduced  incomes 
are  less  able  to  pay  medical  bills. 

However,  their  mental  health  may  suffer  as  isolation  grows.   Friends  and 
family  die  or  move  away.   Lack  of  any  kind  of  transportation  segregates 
the  rural  aged.   In  the  urban  ghettos,  where  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
elderly  reside,  fear  of  street  crime  and  an  inability  to  cope  with  the 
transit  system  may  keep  the  older  person  a  virtual  prisoner.  As  isolation 
increases  the  older  adult  may  be  subject  to  depression.   If  mental  illness 
occurs,  psychiatric  help  is  less  available,  since  often  there  is  a  feeling 
that  it  would  be  wasted.   Loneliness  may  be  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
sexual  desire  does  not  disappear  with  age,  though  old  people  may  feel 
ashamed  when  these  urges  occur.  Potency  may  decrease,  but  the  major  pro- 
blem is  the  lack  of  a  suitable  partner.  The  suicide  rate  is  high  among 
older  people.   In  San  Francisco,  one-third  of  all  suicides  are  committed 
by  people  over  60. 

Even  when  an  older  person  is  active  and  mobile,  he  may  feel  invisible. 
He  has  become  a  victim  of  agisrUj    ("not  wanting  to  have  ugly  old  people 
around.").  This  is  a  form  of  prejudice  that  infects  all  of  us,  since  most 
people  hate  to  think  about  aging.  We  somehow  hope  it  won't  happen  to 
us  -  but  every  elderly  person  we  see  reminds  us  that  it  will.  Such  reject- 
ion causes  an  older  person  to  believe  he  is  as  worthless  as  the  younger 
generations  say.   He  conforms  to  the  stereotype  and  becomes  increasingly 
unable  to  cope. 

Older  people  who  feel  needed  are  mentally  just  as  healthy  as  the  young. 
But  how  to  feel  needed  when  there  is  nothing  to  do?  As  one  sociologist 
said,  "Old  people  haven't  a  damn  thing  to  do  and  nothing  to  do  it  with," 
and  they  face  many  years  in  this  condition  of  social  insecurity,  since, 
"medicine  has  kept  them  young  but  technology  has  made  them  obsolete." 


by  PEGGY O'DONNELL 


The  situation  will  worsen  with  the  increased  emphasis  on  earlier 
retirement  as  an  even  greater  niomber  of  people  must  live  on  smaller  incomes. 
Gerontological  advances  allowing  many  to  live  to  their  nineties  will  result 
in  a  large  population  that  faces  35  or  40  years  as  "old  people,"  with  little 
money,  and  nothing  to  occupy  their  time. 

But  with  increased  awareness,  the  picture  may  not  be  so  grim  -  for 
the  affluent  oldster,  volunteer  groups  are  available,  and  these  are  becoming 
more  eager  to  welcome  the  older  experienced  person  who  can  provide  valuable 
skills.  Retired  executives  counsel  small  businessmen  through  SCORE.  Doctors, 
lawyers,  librarians  and  many  other  professionals  donate  their  expertise  to 
community  action  projects.  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  have  also  welcomed 
older  adults. 

Increased  efforts  are  being  made  not  only  to  prevent  job  discrimin- 
ation on  the  basis  of  age,  but  to  also  create  salaried  positions  for  older 
citizens.  A  few  of  the  programs  that  enable  older  people  to  help  others 
while  helping  themselves  are  "Green  Thumb,"  which  allows  older  men  to  work 
on  public  landscape  projects,  "Foster  Grandparents,"  which  enables  low 
income  old  people  to  provide  support  and  love  to  institutionalized  children, 
and  "Project  FIND",  which  utilizes  elder  senior  aides  to  search  out  old 
people  living  in  poverty  and  neglect,  and  put  them  in  touch  with  agencies 
that  could  help  them.  An  activist  role  is  espoused  by  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  Senior  Citizen  Project.  Here  older  people  are  trained  to 
act  as  lay  advocates  for  other  old  people  who  may  be  too  insecure  or  unable 
to  handle  a  welfare  hearing  or  to  beat  down  bureaucratic  walls  to  find 
services  they  need. 

However,  older  adults  are  not  just  waiting  around  for  others  to 
take  care  of  them.  As  17%  of  the  voting  population  (and  more  apt  to  vote 
than  younger  citizens)  older  activists  are  spearheading  movements  to  force 
legislators  to  meet  their  demands  for  housing,  tax  relief,  and  health  care. 
Senior  power  groups  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country.   Here,  the 
righteously  militant  California  Legislative  Council  for  Older  Americans,  led 
by  Rev.  Edward  Peet,  has  lobbied  for  increased  social  security  and  Medicare 
payments,  and  lower  transportation  costs.  Working  for  material  benefits 
gives  a  feeling  of  achievement  to  people  who  too  often  are  told  their  use- 
fulness is  over. 

The  government  is  becoming  more  aware  that  the  aging  have  problems, 
and  an  attempt  to  discover  the  real  situation  of  the  older  adult  was  made 
by  the  recent  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.   The  older  people  considered 
their  single  most  important  need  was  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  own 
home.   To  do  this,  the  elderly  will  need  adequate  income,  and  in  some  cases 
supportive  services,  such  as  homemakers,  nurses,  and  transportation.  Public 
housing  and  nursing  homes  are  not  the  answer. 

The  public  library  can  help  here  not  only  by  book  deliveries  to 
those  older  people  who  are  shut-in,  but  by  being  aware  of  the  relevant 
services  in  the  community  for  referral  purposes.   Library  service  to  older 
adults,  in  the  past,  has  consisted  mainly  of  shut-in  programs,  deposits 
in  senior  centers,  and  film  or  book  programs.  All  are  passive  forms  of 
recreation  -  which  in  the  view  of  many  authorities  are  just  what  the  older 
people  don't  need.  What  they  want  is  active  involvement  in  projects,  a 
chance  to  exercise  the  talents  that  have  been  "retired,"  and  a  renewed 
feeling  of  purpose  that  will  provide  a  sense  of  self-worth.  At  the  same 
time,  they  need  vital  information  that  will  help  them  live  more  adequate 
lives.   Library  service  must  meet  these  needs. 


Ira  Philips,  the  ALA  delegate  to  the  White  House  Conference,  noted 
there  was  little  concern  with  libraries  either  before  or  during  the  con- 
ference. He  felt  since  the  meeting  dealt  with  real  survival  issues  like 
income,  health,  and  housing,  libraries  -  considered  as  purely  recreational 
resources  -  did  not  assume  much  importance  to  the  participants.  Libraries 
must  relate  their  services  to  these  major  issues.   "To  accomplish  this 
task  the  whole  question  of  information-referral  centers  should  be  examined 
by  appropriate  ALA  divisions. . .and  recommendations  should  be  made  as  to 
how  libraries  can  become  involved  in  alleviating  the  survival  problems 
of  the  aged." 

This  of  course,  means  more  staff  and  money.   It  seems  that  money 
may  be  forthcoming.   S.3196,  The  Older  Readers  Services  Act  of  1972,   was 
launched  in  February  which  could  appropriate  $50  million  for  services, 
materials  and  employment  in  libraries  for  older  people.   But  in  the  mean- 
time, what  resources  can  we  as  reference  librarians  provide,  and  what  pro- 
grams might  we  encourage? 

Referral  services  are  needed  -  each  report  stresses  the  need  to 
connect  the  elderly  with  the  hundreds  of  state,  federal,  and  local  programs 
that  might  help  them.   In  no  case  do  they  discuss  that  the  ■public  lihrary 
might  fulfill  this  function,  but  what  place  could  be  more  natural?  Many 
older  people  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  library.  A  library  in  a 
community  should  be  aware  of  the  programs  available  there  -  what  services 
they  offer  and  who  can  apply.   Updating  material  and  making  it  accessible 
should  be  combined  with  a  welcoming  attitude  so  older  adults  feel  it  is 
safe  to  ask  for  help.   In  doing  the  latter  job  well,  the  library  might 
provide  its  most  vital  single  service  to  lonely  older  persons. 

Researching  your  community  for  relevant  agencies  can  be  done  in 
a  niimber  of  ways,  but  the  most  important  step  will  be  taken  when  you 
become  aware  of  types  of  organizations  that  are  active  in  this  area. 
Contacting  them  in  person,  by  phone  or  mail  to  determine  just  what  their 
services  are  will  lead  to  discovering  new  agencies.  A  list  of  agencies 
sponsoring  programs  for  older  adults  appears  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
Your  community  may  have  local  offices  of  these  programs. 

In  addition,  how  about  some  positive  attempt  to  truly  understand 
aging?  Sponsor  programs  that  involve  older  adults  in  the  planning  and 
participation,  and  focus  on  gut  issues  rather  than  entertainment.   If 
possible,  hire  older  people  for  part-time  work,  or  as  volunteers.  Use 
them  as  library  assistants  on  special  projects  such  as  local  history  or 
oral  history  collections,  using  their  memories,  old  scrapbooks,  pictures 
and  other  ephemera.   Start  a  shut-in  service  using  older  adults  to  deliver 
materials.   See  if  you  can  have  a  representative  from  Social  Security  or 
Medicare  regularly  available  at  the  library  to  answer  questions.  Promote 
what  the  library  does  and  keep  older  adults  informed  through  a  brochure  or 
a  spot  annoiin cement  on  TV  or  radio. 

Libraries  in  the  last  few  years  have  been  reaching  out  vigorously 
to  many  minorities,  but  unfortunately  most  have  lagged  behind  in  this  field. 
If  your  social  conscience  won't  prod  you  to  become  actively  involved,  think 
about  the  fact  that  you  too  will  be  old  some  day  .... 


AGENCIES  THAT  PROVIDE  SERVICES  OR  PROGRAMS  FOR  OLDER  ADULTS 

The  list  is  selective  ^  full  info  on  each  agency  and  its  programs 
should  be  obtained  froiu  local  branches 


FEDERAL    Administration  on  Aging  -  330  Independence  Avenue  S.W. ,  Washington, 
DC  20201 

Conducts  national  -programs  for  the  elderly.     Primarily 
responsible  for  planning y  research  and  publications . 

Dept.  of  Health,  Education  5  Welfare  -  330  Independence  Ave  S.W., 
Washington,  DC  20201 

Social  Security  and  Medicare  information. 

Dept.  of  Housing  ^  Urban  Development  -  1451  7th  St.,  S.W.  Wash- 
ington, DC  20410 

Sponsors   low  rent  housing  projects  for  the  elderly,  with 
applicable  research  on  housing,   transportation,  medical  facilit- 
ies and  health. 

Dept.  of  Labor  -  Constitution  Avenue  5  14th  N,W.,  Washington,  DC 
20210 

Many  of  its  manpower  programs  are  specifically  designed  to 
include  older  workers.     There  are  older  worker's  service  units 
in  many  cities. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  -  1200  19th  N.W. ,  Washington, 
DC  20506 

Innovative  programs  in  employment,   housing,   and  transpor- 
tation.    Best  known  is  its   "Project  FIND"  used  to  locate  old 
poor  people  and  turn  them  onto  agencies  that  can  help  them. 
OEO  projects  may  be  part  of  Model  City  or  Community  Action;  most 
communities  are  involved  one  way  or  another. 

NATIONAL   The  National  Council  on  Aging  -  1828  L  St.,  N.W-,  Washington, 
DC  20036 

Non-profit  organization  active  in  all  fields,  involved  in 
programming  and  publishing.  Works  with  goverrment  and  private 
agencies.     Maintains  the  most  comprehensive  library  on  aging. 

STATE      Many  states  have  a  Commission  on  Aging  which  works  with  the 
federal  Administration  on  Aging. 

Health  Care  Services  -  May  include  adult  day  care  centers, 
health  and  nutTH,tion  education,   home  nursing  programs. 

Social  Welfare  Department  -  Welfare  benefits,  food  stamp  program. 

LOCAL     Large  cities  sometimes  have  an  "Office  on  Aging."  Also  Welfare 
Departments  and  Health  Departments  sometimes  have  programs  for 
older  citizens.  The  public  library  should  also  provide  access 
to  any  local  equivalent  of: 

American  Association  of  Retired  People  -  Many  social  activities 
and  special  benefits.     Monitors  relevant  legislation. 


LOCAL     Friendly  Visitors  Programs  -  Volunteers  who  visit  elderly,   do 
CCont'd^  errands,   etc      Usually  ohurah  sponsored. 

Horoemaker  Services  -  Light  housekeeping ,   shopping,   cooking.     May 
he  volunteer  or  available  at  low  cost. 

Meals  on  Wheels  -  Delivery  of  hot  meals  to  the  home.     May  he 
free  or  small  charge. 

Senior  Citizens  Clubs  -  Though  many  are  simply  recreation  cen- 
ters,   some  provide  counseling  and  referral  service. 

Telephone  Reassurrance  -  Goes  under  many  names;  all  provide  that 
the  older  person  will  he  called  once  a  day  at  a  set  time.     If 
he  does  not  answer  caller  will  check  immediately  to  see  if  he's 
all  right. 


Know  how  to  help  in  these  areas : 

Emergencies  (financial,  food,  shelter,  clothes) 

Charitable  organizations 

Churches 

Social  Welfare  Departments 

Employment   (Agencies  such  as  Salvation  Army  often  make  employ- 
ment referrals) 
Goodwill  Industries 
Government  sponsored  programs  such  as  "Foster  Grandparents"  and 

"Green  Thumb" 
"Mature  Temps" 

Housing 

Nursing  and  Convalescent  Homes 

Public  Housing 

Retirement  Communities 

Senior  Hotels 


Medical 

Dental  clinics,  medical  schools  offering  free  or  inexpensive  care 

Hospitals  with  special  geriatric  clinics 

Suicide  prevention  groups 
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RESOURCES 

California.  Commission  on  Aging.  A  Design  fov  Aotion  to  Improve  State 
and  Local  Programs  for  the  Aging.  Institute  for  Local  Self  Government, 
Hotel  Claremont  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  CA  94705,  1971.   $3. 

Directory  of  all  major  -programs  with  full  descriptions  of  particu- 
larly successful  ones  in  California.     Other  states  may  have  similar  pro- 
gram directories . 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  Senior  Citizens'  Project.  Advocate's 
Handbook.      CRLA,  942  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102.   $1.50. 

This  handbook  is  a  result  of  CRLA  's  project  to  train  laymen  to  he- 
come  advocates  for  old  people  who  are  unable  to  fight  for  their  rights. 
The  project  emphasizes  the  use  of  older  adults  in  the  advocate's  role. 
The  first  section  describes  the  problems  of  the  elderly  poor.     The  rest 
of  the  manual  is  devoted  to  training  the  would-be  advocate. 

The  following  National  Council  on  Aging  publications  may  be  ordered 
from  their  publications  office  at  1828  L  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036: 

Fublioations  1971-72.      Free. 

Listing  of  books ^  periodicals ,  pamphlets ^  films  produced  by  NCOA. 
Particularly  useful  are  the  SOS  (Senior  Opportunities  &  Services)   tech- 
nical assistance  monographs.     Each  item  is  devoted  to  a  specific  prob- 
lem of  older  adults  or  programs  that  can  aid  them. 

The  Golden  Years. .. .A  Tarnished  Myth.      1970.  Free. 

Report  on  the  conditions  of  the  elderly  poor.     Emphasizes  need  for 
referral  to  helpful  agencies.      (The  Project  FIND  Report.) 

A  National  Directory  of  Bousing  for  Older  People.     Rev.  ed.,  1969. 
$5.50. 

Older  Americans:  Special  Handling  Required.      By  Marjorie  Bloomberg  Twin. 
Prepared  for  U.S.  Dept.  of  HEW  and  U.S.  Dept.  of  HUD.   Free. 

An  excellent  source  of  information  on  older  adults  which  covers 
their  role  in  society ^   specific  problems  and  sources  of  help  available 
to  them. 

Resources  for  the  Aging ^  an  Action  Handbook.      2nd  ed.  NCOA  for  the 
Community  Action  Program,  OEO.  Single  copy  free. 

Catalog  of  national  resources  which  can  provide  financial  and  other 
assistance  to  community  programs  for  the  aging. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Region  IX.  Directory  of  Projects  for 
Older  Adults.      100  McAllister,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102.   1970.   Free. 

A  description  of  the  Senior  Opportunity  Service  Projects  sponsored  by 
OEO  in  Region  IX  (California,  Arizona,  Hawaii.)     The  directory  is  currently 
being  updated  and  should  be  available  soon. 
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Townsend,  Claire.  Old  Age;    the  Last  Segregation.     Ealph  Nader's  Study  Group 
Report  on  Nursing  Homes.      N.Y. ,  Bantam  Books,  1971.   $1.95. 

Nader's  task  force  of  young  students  took  gobs  as  aides  in  nursing  homes 
to  back  up  their  research.     Focuses  on  the  problems ,   but  also  makes  recommen- 
dations.    Appendices  include   laws  relating  to  the  aged  and  questions  to  ask 
when  visiting  a  nursing  home. 

The  following  may  be  ordered  from  the  individual  agency  or  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
DC  20402: 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.   Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Administration  on  Aging.  Publications  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging.      Free.   Superintendent  of  Docijments  #FS17.311  :P.96. 

Senior  Centers  in  the  United  States — A  Directory.      $2.   CHE17.302:Se  5/3) 

Transportation  and  Aging  J   $1.75.    (Hel7.302 :T68) 

Words  on  Aging;  A  Bibliography.     More  Words  on  Aging — Supplement,   1971. 
75(t,  55i.    (HE17.311:Ag4) 

Subject  index  to  books,  magazine  articles  and  documents. 


U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The  Built  Environment 
for  the  Elderly  and  the  Handicapped^   50(^     (HHl  .23:EL2/2) 

Bibliography  on  all  types  of  housing  available  to  older  adults. 

White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  National  Planning  Board.  Background  and 
Issues.      Washington,  DC  20201.   1961.  Nominal  fee  for  each.    (Y3.W  58/4:2 

16  reports  prepared  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.     Titles 
include: 


Education 

Employment 

facilities.  Programs  and  Services 

Goverrment  and  Non-Government 

Organisations 
Housing  the  Elderly 
Income 
Nutrition 
Physical  and  Mental  Health 


Planning 

Be  search  and  demonstration 

Retirement 

Retirement  Roles  and  Activities 

Spiritual  Well-Being 

Training 

Transportation 


PERIODICALS 

Aging.     U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service.  Administration  on  Aging,  $2.50/yr. 

News  of  national  organizations ,   state  and  local  projects,   and  infor- 
mation of  federal  developments .     Includes  a  review  section  on  literature 
on  aging. 

Current  Literature  on  Aging.      National  Council  on  Aging,  1828  L.  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20036.  Quarterly.   $3/yr. 

Suhjeat  arrangement  of  recent  books  and  articles,  prepared  by  the  library 
staff  of  the  National  Council  on  Aging. 


The  Gerontologist.      Gerontological  Society,  1  Dupont  Circle,  Washington, 
DC  20036.  Quarterly.   $10/yr. 

"For  the  professional  who  keeps  abreast  of  new  developments  in  the 
aging  field.  "    Excellent  articles  and  reports  on  all  aspects  of  aging. 


KID'S  LIBERATION  COLORING  BOOK,  by  Larry  Welz,  Willie  Mendez,  Kim 
Deitch,  Bill  Griffith,  Trina,  Justin  Green,  Johnny  Chambers,  Julie  Wood, 
Bob  Inwood,  and  Sally  Cruikshank.   Last  Gasp  Eco-Fionnies  Co,,  320  10th 
St.,  S.F.,  CA  94103;  1971.  48  pp.   $1.75.  Ages,  about  9-13. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  I  liked  the  KID'S  LIB  COLORING  BOOK  is 
because  many  of  the  artists  and  writers  are  people  who  do  work  for 
Head  Comix.     But  all  of  these  oomix  are  for  adults  only.     And  when 
I  see  people  like  Larry  Welz^  who  draws  Captain  Guts  and  Gaj'bageman, 
write  for  this  book^   it  makes  me  realize  that  these  grownups  are  in- 
to the   liberation  of  kids.     It  makes  me  feel  good. ...I  think  it  shows 
a  form  of  liberation  in  itself  because  it  has  grownups  writing  about 
how  much  of  a  drag  it  is  to  be  a  kid  sometimes .     I  dig  the  fact  that 
these  adults  are  not  only  hip  to  the  liberation  of  kids,  but  the 
feelings  of  kids.     All  in  all  I  think  it's  one  of  the  best  kids' 
books  ever  written,   and  I  hope  this  sort  of  beautiful  work  contin- 
ues until  its  meaning  is  fulfilledl  Peace  and  Power 

Randall,  with  Love 
This  mini-review,  written  by  Randall  Longton,  age  11,  of  Brooklyn,  is 
a  sample  of  the  kind  of  reaction  you  can  expect  to  this  unique  and  "rele- 
vant" comic- coloring  book.  Some  of  the  sturdy  (8  1/2"  x  11")  pages  are 
more  conducive  to  being  colored,  either  with  crayons  or  felt- tip  pens,  than 
others.   Kids  might  be  allowed  to  color  the  pictures  in  the  library  or  at 
home,  and  should  be  reminded  that  whatever  they  do  will  be  permanent  and 
seen  by  a  lot  of  other  kids.   It  would  be  well  to  cut  off  the  instructions 
from  the  bottom  of  the  last  page  of  "Stimts  of  a  Dunce,"  which  tells  where 
to  send  a  page  you  have  colored  of  that  story  for  a  free  present.*  Other- 
wise, the  story  will  quickly  disappear,  and  it's  an  especially  good  one: 
Ee  is  saving  his  earwax  because  he  is  going  to  make  a  flute  for 
Wendy  Waspwood  out  of  it.     Of  course  it  will  take  over  20  years  to 
save  up  enough  earwax.     By  that  time  it  would  be  too  dry  to  handle. 
Well,   there  he  goes  again.     Try  not  to  be  like  him. 


*I  sent  in  a  picture  that  a  friend  and  I  had  colored  and  received  two  tiny 
pink  plastic  baby-dolls  and  two  tiny  darker  pink  plastic  pigs.  A  hand- 
written note  which  accompanied  them  read:  Oeor  Kiddos,   Try  to  balance  the 
babies  on  the  piggies.     Yours,  Justin   {Green']. 


It  would  also  be  wise  to  cut  off  the  paper  dolls  on  the  back  cover,  leav- 
ing a  few  inches  to  which  a  piece  of  tagboard  can  be  taped  as  a  replacement 
back  cover.  Similarly,  the  two  pages  of  clothes  could  be  torn  out  and 
given,  along  with  the  dolls,  to  the  first  person  who  checks  out  the  book. 
By  pirating  the  back  cover,  someone  will  also  get  to  play  with  the  tiny 
booklet  affixed  to  the  inside,  which  features  "switcheroo  cartoons."  This 
presents  a  "moving"  cast  of  characters  which  become  multi-bodied  by  simple 
scissoring  and  sliding.  The  major  defect  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  all 
the  stories  but  a  short  one,  in  which  the  heroine  is  not  very  active,  star 
male  characters,  human  and  non;  and  all  the  human  characters  are  white. 
However,  girls  of  all  colors  and  non-white  boys  are  so  accustomed  to  this 
state  of  affairs  that  this  fault  will  probably  go  unremarked  by  them  (un- 
fortunately) . 


PENELOPE  AND  THE  MUSSELS,  written  and  illustrated  by  Shirley  Boccaccio, 
Joyful  World  Press,  268  Belvedere  St.,  S.F.,  CA  94117,  1971.   22pp.,  $2.00, 
paperback  picture  book.  Ages,  about  3-7. 

Penelope,  a  jaunty,  blonde,  pig-tailed,  5  or  6  year-old  girl,  and  Rac- 
rac,  her  raccoon  companion,  are  hungry  for  something  special.  They  decide 
on  mussels,  and  fly  down  the  California  coast  in  Penelope's  peacock-be- 
feathered  plane.  Little  Cub,   accompanied  by  Sally,  a  dragon-sized  salaman- 
der wearing  a  dress,  and  Peter,  Penelope's  baby  brother.   Penelope,  who  is 
a  flying  Ace,  successfully  makes  a  daring  landing,  flying  sideways  through 
rocky  peaks.  Then  while  Rac-rac  and  Penelope  are  gathering  the  mussels, 
the  raccoon  is  swept  off  the  ledge  by  the  incoming  tide.   Penelope,  for- 
getting he  can  swim,  dives  in  after  him,  but  he  soon  surfaces  with  a  fish 
in  his  mouth.  The  mussels  are  cooked  on  the  beach  and  shared  with  others, 
and  then  the  four  retire  to  their  sleeping  bags  for  the  night. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  photographs  of  the  children  cleverly 
super- imposed  on  brown  pen  and  ink  drawings  on  beige  paper  (8  1/2"  x  11"). 
The  graceful  hand- lettering,  also  brown,  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
illustrations,  many  of  which  are  framed  in  ornate  borders.  The  text  is 
written  in  rhyme,  but  the  rhythm  is  often  jagged  and  the  language  ordinary. 
The  dedication  reads:  A  feminist  children's  book  dedicated  to  the  libera- 
tion of  children.     A  valiant  and  surely  a  sincere  effort  by  the  creator 
of  the  poster.  Fuck  Housework.      However,  the  feminism  is  found  to  be  lack- 
ing in  several  places.  Penelope  is  the  heroine,  adventurous,  courageous, 
ACTIVE.   But  her  companion,  Rac-rac,  is  male  and  sometimes  seems  rather 
protective  and  fatherly.   Sally  Salamander  is  a  stereotypical  mother-nurse- 
maid, waddling  along,  tending  the  baby,  preparing  the  food  and  "helping 
with"  but  not  really  having  the  fun.  She  is  female  and  so  is  Penelope; 
yet  she  predicts  that  the  group  will  "feast  like  Kings."  Two  more  points, 
which  all  but  totally  committed  feminists  will  find  picky.  A  seagull  of 
unknown  gender  is  referred  to  as  "he"  as  is  the  moon.  The  latter  is  es- 
pecially inexcusable  in  that,  although  there  is,  according  to  tradition, 
a  "man  in  the  moon,"  the  moon  itself  is  traditionally  referred  to  as  fe- 
male.  (Liana  is  the  Roman  moon-goddess.)   The  sexist  features  of  this  in- 
tentionally feminist  book  bear  witness  to  the  formidable  thoroughness  and 
depth  of  our  conditioning,  and  the  extensive  and  intensive  consciousness- 
raising  needed  to  purge  our  minds  (and  lives)  of  sexist  habits, 


SLEEPING  BEAUTY,  a  lesbian  fairy  tale.  Drawings  by  Gail,  words  by 
Vicki,  calligraphy  by  Ginny.  Sojourner  Truth  Press,  432  Moreland  Ave.  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30307,  1971.   30  pp.,  50(f  plus  20((:  for  handling  of  each 
copy,  paperback.  Ages,  about  10-up... 

Only  if  you  are  selecting  material  for  a  library  that  is  already  well 
on  the  way  to  liberation  will  you  be  able  to  choose  this  book,  which  is  a 
lesbian  version  of  the  famous  fairy  tale.  Many  young  men  try  in  vain  to 
awaken'  Stephen  (the  King  had  really  wanted  a  boy)  during  her  100  years 
sleep.   Finally  a  young  girl,  Lilith,  awakens  Stephen  with  her  gentle 
touch  and  kiss.   TTiey  love  each  other  and  live  together  in  the  royal  cas- 
tle and  when  the  Queen  and  the  King  die,  they  become  the  Queen  and  the 
Queen . 

And  so  it  happened  that  Sleeping  Beauty  slept  for  one  hundred 
years  and  was  awakened  by  a  woman 's  kiss  and  that  kiss  ignited  a 
passion  and  a  tenderness  which  was  felt  somehow  by  women  all  over. 
And  so  it  happened  that  many  lesbians  came  to  The  Land  and  found 
strength  in  each  other  and  were  beautiful. 

The  necessity  in  this  version  that  the  person  who  awakens  Sleeping  Beauty 
must  be  female  -  I  knew  that  no  man  's  touch  could  awaken  you^    that  only 
another  woman  could  love  you  enough  to  awaken  your  body  and  your  spirit. . . 
is  as  rigid  and  predetermined  as  the  inevitability  of  a  male  being  the 
only  one  who  could  awaken  her  in  the  usual  (heterosexual)  version.  How- 
ever, since  virtually  all  books  for  children  and  teenagers,  not  to  mention 
adults,  assume  this  latter  viewpoint,  certainly  as  appropriate  books  be- 
come available  which  present  other  possibilities  and  alternatives,  they 
should  be  made  available.  For  a  girl  who  has  felt  gay  inclinations  in 
herself  despite  the  anti-conditioning  of  society,  it  would  surely  be  most 
helpful  and  reassuring  to  come  upon  a  book  like  this  one,  which  treats 
lesbianism  not  as  a  sickness,  but  as  valid,  beautiful  and  desirable.   It 
would  also  help  to  weaken  in  girls  in  general  the  pernicious  idea  which 
our  culture  engenders  in  a  female  practically  from  the  moment  of  birth, 
that  getting  a  man  to  love  her  and  commit  himself  to  her  is  essential  to 
any  kind  of  worthwhile  life  for  her  as  a  woman.  This  old  line  is  simply 
to  encourage  women  to  fit  the  image  which  men  have  invented  to  please  them- 
selves.  The  elegant  and  formal  language,  hand- lettered  in  an  ornate,  sort 
of  modern  Gothic  style,  on  heavy  green  paper,  is  threaded  through  with  a 
sense  of  humor:  And  as  the  guests  broke  into  frightened  chatter^  Stephen 
lay  in  her  bed  sucking  her  toes.      The  pen  and  ink  drawings  are  likewise 
fun,  with  Stephen  and  Lilith,  looking  quite  modem  and  competent  in  their 
bell-bottoms,  shown  against  a  fairy-tale  background  of  long  ago  and  far 
away.   The  binding  -  2  staples  -  will  not  hold  up  through  many  readings 
and  should  be  reinforced  with  heavier  staples.   If  anyone  is  in  a  situa- 
tion (a  "free"  school,  perhaps)  where  you  will  not  lose  your  job  by  add- 
ing this  book  to  the  children's  or  young  people's  collection,  I  would  be 
most  interested  to  hear  of  any  reactions  to  it,  from  girls,  boys,  parents, 
teachers,  etc. 


THE  PRINT  MINT 

This  article,  first  of  several,   deals  specifically 
with  obtaining  U.S.   government  documents^.     Future 
articles  may  include  information  on  California  or 
United  Nations  or  other  types  of  governmental  or 
quasi- governmental  material,   as  well  as  featuring 
particularly  interesting  federal  documents. 

As  much  as  we  all  complain  and  protest  (and  with 
good  reason) ,  that  governments  generally,  and  our 
federal  government  in  particular,  withhold  information 
from  the  public,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  there  is 
a  wealth  of  information  to  be  had,  cheaply,  from 
America's  largest  publisher.  The  federal  government's 
publishing  program,  if  not  so  inclusive  as  we  would 
like,  is  one  of  the  good  uses  to  which  our  tax  monies 
are  being  put.  We  are  stockholders,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  U,S,  Government  Printing  Office,  and  we  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unbelievably  low  prices  at  which 
we  can  obtain  useful  books  and  pamphlets  for  our 
collections.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  taxpayers  we 
should  be  suggesting  topics  for  publication.  Wouldn't 
it  be  nice  to  have  something  on  massage  from  the 

Public  Health  Service,  or  on  homemade  wine  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 
It  is,  after  all,  our  money  that's  cranking  the  stuff  out,  so  it  might  be 
worth  a  try. 

But  back  to  reality,  how  does  one  find  out  what's  available  now?  The 
most  complete  source,  of  course,  is  the  Monthly  Catalog  of  United  States 
Government  Publications   (Superintendent  of  Documents  catalog  number  GPS, 8: 
year  [e.g.,   972];  $7  subscription  price;  may  be  ordered  with  advance  pay- 
ment from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402,  or  through  any  G,P,0,  Bookstore,  of  which  there  are 
now  ten  across  the  country).  This  publication  lists,  by  agency,  approximately 
60%  of  the  government's  publications  -  those  published  or  distributed  by 
the  G.P.O.,  including  some  material  not  made  available  to  the  public.  There 
is  no  one  source  of  information  on  the  remaining  40%,  some  of  which  is 
material  coming  from  local  branches  of  federal  agencies,  produced  on  vir- 
tually "underground"  presses.  The  Monthly  Catalog   is  indispensable  for 
larger  libraries  whose  patrons  frequently  need  ordering  information,  but 
it  is  not  exactly  a  selection  tool,  being  an  unannotated  listing  and  far 
too  inclusive  for  perusal. 

A  more  functional  source  of  information  for  the  smaller  library  is 
the  newly- enlarged  bi-weekly  Selected  U.S.   Government  Publications,   which 
lists  and  annotates  120  particularly  useful,  informative,  or  entertaining 
documents  in  each  issue.  The  division  into  categories  such  as  health, 
education,  consumer  information,  and  ecology  when  there  are  several  items 
on  the  same  topic  adds  to  its  use  for  selection  purposes.  All  pertinent 
ordering  information  is  given,  and  they  even  include  an  order  form  for  the 
items  listed  in  that  issue.   The  nicest  thing  about  this  publication  is 
that  it's  FREE  for  the  asking;  just  write  to  any  G.P.O.  Bookstore  (in  the 
Bay  Area,  Room  1023,  Federal  Office  Building,  450  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
S.F.  94102)  or  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  Washington  (address 
above)  and  ask  to  be  placed  on  their  mailing  list.  You  will  soon  find 
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yourself  receiving  a  handy  list  describing  such  diverse  publications  as 
Diseases  of  Forest  and  Shade  Trees  of  the  United  States   (A1.76:386;  $4 
clothbound) ,  Medicaid,  Medicare,    Which  Is  Which?    (HE17.502 :M46/4/971; 
28  p.;  30(f),  Music  Machines — American  Style   CS13.2:M97;  paper,  $2.75-- 
relatively  expensive  because  of  its  plethora  of  great  illustrations.) 
All  items  may  be  purchased  directly  from  Washington,  but  it  is  faster  to 
order  through  your  nearest  G.P.O.  Bookstore,  which  probably  has  the  items 
in  stock,  or  from  one  of  the  two  Public  Documents  Distribution  Centers 
(Philadelphia  and  Pueblo,  Colo.),  which  have  been  set  up  specifically  to 
handle  the  documents  listed  in  this  publication. 

A  general  "forewarned  is  forearmed"  note  at  this  point.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  always  needs  a  number  -  either  the  SuDocs  number, 
such  as  I  have  cited  above,  or  a  serial  number  (given  in  the  Selected  List 
but  not  always  in  the  Monthly  Catalog)    -   when  one  places  an  order.   Do  not 
count  on  your  local  G.P.O.  Bookstore's  having  this  bibliographic  information 
at  its  collective  fingertips.   If  the  San  Francisco  store  is  any  indication, 
they  will  refer  you  to  your  nearest  depository  library  for  all  details  be- 
fore accepting  orders,  if  you're  trying  to  purchase  a  document  not  listed 
in  the  Selected  List,    for  example.  Advance  payment  is  always  required. 

So  now  you're  frowning  over  that  last  statement.  There  are  two  pos- 
sible solutions  to  the  advance  payment  problem.  One  is  Superintendent  of 
Documents  coupons,  which  are  available  in  various  denominations  up  to  at 
least  50(f,  though  the  basic  coupon  is  worth  5(f.   These  can  be  purchased  in 
person  at  any  G.P.O.  Bookstore,  or  by  mail  from  Washington.  Fifty  or  one 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  coupons  can  buy  a  lot  of  material  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  save  the  trouble  of  multiple  small  advance  payments. 
Another  method  of  buying  federal  documents  is  with  a  numbered  deposit 
account,  which  can  be  established  with  a  minimum  deposit  of  $25.00  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  either  through  your  closest  G.P.O.  Bookstore 
or  direct  to  Washington.   Special  order  blanks  are  then  supplied,  and  pur- 
chases will  be  subtracted  from  the  deposit.   Either  way  is  easier  than 
advance  payment  if  orders  are  placed  with  any  frequency,  and  when  it's 
easier,  ordering  will  become  more  frequent.  You're  missing  a  good  bet  if 
you  dismiss  government  publications  because  they  sound  stuffy  or  hard 
to  obtain.   It's  really  not  the  problem  it  may  loom  as  in  your  mind,  and 
remember,  it's  cheap! 
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IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
FEMALE  BODY 

Health  of  women  is  the  hope  of  the  race 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham 

An  increasing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  Self,  not  only 
spiritually  but  physically,  is  a  natural  development  of  the  new  women's 
consciousness.  At  least  a  year  before  the  women's  movement  was  recognized 
by  the  media,  a  group  of  Boston  women  participated  in  a  workshop  that  was 
concerned  with  "Women  and  Their  Bodies."  From  this,  they  developed  a  lay- 
woman's  course  on  female  health  and  anatomy  consisting  of  papers  researched 
and  written  by  interested  women  themselves.  OUR  BODIES  OUR  SELVES  is  a 
collection  of  these  papers.   (Boston  Women's  Health  Course  Collective,  c/o 
New  England  Free  Press,  791  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02118  1971,  138  pp., 
paper.)   It  is  only  30(^,  plus  15(|:  for  postage.  That's  almost  reason  enough 
for  library  purchase,  although  there  are  many  other  reasons  as  well. 

Reading  OUR  BODIES  is  like  talking  to  a  friend  about  so  many 
things  that  often  go  unsaid.   It  has  a  nice  way  of  putting  us  in  touch 
with  ourselves.  Not  only  with  our  bodies  and  with  our  feelings  about  our 
bodies,  but  with  what's  happening  to  us  and  all  other  women  who  feel  threaten- 
ed by  the  condescending  gynecological  mystique  perpetuated  by  male  doctors. 
After  reading  it  with  rapt  attention,  I  was  amazed  at  how  much  I  could 
learn  about  my  own  body  and  its  magic. 

The  main  point  throughout  the  discussion  of  anatomy,  sexuality, 
VD,  birth  control,  abortion,  pregnancy,  prepared  childbirth,  post  partum, 
medical  institutions,  etc.,  is  to  challenge  and  overcome  the  alienation 
of  women  from  their  bodies.   "After  all,  you  are  your  body  and  you  are 
not  obscene." 

This  is  not  another  sex  manual  a  la  Sensuous  Woman^  Everything 
You  Wanted  ad  nauseam...;   more  importantly  it  suggests  that  through  an 
understanding  of  ourselves  we  can  open  new  and  better  relationships  with 
people,  men  and  women.   From  the  chapter  on  sexuality:   "Orgasms  are  not 
that  important  in  life.   What  is  important  are  loving,  giving,  free  re- 
lationships between  people." 

The  information  in  OUR  BODIES  OUR  SELVES  about  menstrual  cycles 
and  birth  control  pills  is  enlightening,  very  detailed  and  complete.   It 
is  one  of  the  clearest  explanations  I  have  seen.   The  different  kinds  of 
birth  control  pills  are  described  and  analyzed,  as  well  as  other  methods 
of  birth  control.   The  sections  on  pregnancy  and  child-birth  are  excellent 
in  their  honesty  and  sensitivity  to  the  traumas  of  deciding  to  have  a  child, 
the  work  and  rewards  of  natural  childbirth,  the  frustration  of  infertility. 
Booklists  supplement  the  text  in  most  of  the  chapters. 

Illustrations  are  explicit  and  detailed,  particularly  of  female 
anatomy.  Photographs  add  much  to  the  informality  and  casualness  of  the 
work.   This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  casual  in  its  responsibility  -  it  is 
quite  serious  in  its  message  to  combat  the  fears  and  ignorance  women  express 
towards  their  own  bodies.   Sensitively,  through  personal  experiences,  it 
attempts  to  provide  accurate  information  not  only  from  a  medical  point 
of  view  but  from  a  social/political  aspect  as  well. 

bySONIACOLE 


The  need  for  a  work  like  this  came  from  the  increasing  awareness 
that  much  of  the  medical  world  is  sexist,  because  of  the  high  percentage 
of  male  doctors.  The  hackneyed  joke  appears  over  and  over  again,  "No 
ovary  is  good  enough  to  leave  in,  and  no  testicle  is  bad  enough  to  take 
out."  If  one  examines  surgical  records,  this  joke  makes  an  appallingly 
valid  point.  Often  hysterectomies  or  radical  mastectomies  are  an  unnecessary 
risk,  a  cure  could  be  effected  with  less  drastic  measures,  but  these  oper- 
ations are  the  "bread  and  butter  mainstay"  for  many  gynecologists.   (For 
reports  on  studies  investigating  gynecological  operations  see  Good  Times^ 
March  24,  1972,  "Organ  Snatch;"  and  Sundance^   April-May,  1972,  p.  13.) 

Right  now  you're  wondering  how  can  so  much  be  available  for  just 
30(t?  It's  because  OUR  BODIES  is  printed  on  newsprint,  stapled  together. 


and  has  no  reinforced  covers , 
imbound . 


It  will  fare  best  in  a  vertical  file  if  left 


Methods  for  conducting  a  women's 
course  or  "bodyshop"  are  another  important 
inclusion.   Sources  for  display  and  demon- 
stration materials  like  Planned  Parenthood 
and  pharmaceutical  firms  such  as  Ortho  are 
given.  Since  OUR  BODIES  OUR  SELVES  appeared, 
many  of  these  courses  have  been  held  around 
the  country,  often  in  connection  with  a 
self-help  clinic.  An  article  in  Woman's 
World   (March-May,  1972)  describes  the  feminist 
Self-Help  Clinic  of  Los  Angeles,  located  at 
1027  South  Crenshaw  (90019.)   The  women  began 
fighting  the  California  laws  against  abortion  and 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  women  were 
ever  going  to  win  the  battle,  they  would  have  to 
have  a  lot  more  knowledge  about  their  bodies  and 
familiarity  with  the  medical  procedures  themselves. 
The  co-directors  of  the  clinic  have  developed  a 
controversial  method  of  menstrual  period  extraction 
iS.F.    Chronicle^   April  27,  1972,  p.  21.)   It  is  not 
an  entirely  new  idea;  the  Chinese  developed  a  modern 
method  for  it  10  years  ago.   Its  significance  is  that  a 
period  can  be  extracted  if  it's  late  -  plus  the  convenient  fact  one's  period 
would  be  over  in  5  minutes  instead  of  5  days.  The  directors,  who  are  lay 
clinicians  rather  than  doctors,  prefer  to  call  it  a  method  of  birth  control 
rather  than  a  do-it-yourself  abortion  as  has  been  claimed.   In  any  event, 
it  is  a  method  that  requires  training  and  supervision  before  attempting  it. 

The  San  Francisco  Women's  Health  Collective,  3789  24th  St.  282- 
6999,  originally  thought  that  the  answer  to  women's  health  needs  was  a 
women's  free  clinic,  but  later  decided  this  society  already  has  the  existing 
skills  and  resources  to  provide  adequate  health  care  for  all,  but  lacks 
the  will  to  provide  it.  So,  they  have  chosen  two  approaches  to  follow. 
The  first  is  education  about  our  bodies,  our  health  needs,  the  politics  of 
American  medicine,  and  how  to  accomplish  some  real  change.  The  second  is 
a  referral  service  to  advise  women  where  the  least  expensive,  least  oppressive 
abortion  and  gynecological  care  is  located.   They  are  also  organizing  a 
program  that  seems  to  operate  like  the  old  "buddy  system"  as  a  means  for 
presenting  a  united  front  when  visiting  clinics  or  hospitals.  They  hope  it 
will  help  in  question  asking  and  will  insure  receiving  adequate  answers. 
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Operating  from  a  storefront,  they  have  a  library  with  reference  books  and 
books  available  for  loan  or  sale.  The  collective  also  holds  a  self-help 
clinic  one  Monday  a  month  at  the  downtown  YWCA.   For  other  Bay  Area  women's 
health  collectives,  see  the  excellent  female  medical  issue  of  Mother  Lodej 
Spring,  1972,  which  has  good  sections  on  the  pelvic  exam  and  treatment  of 
vaginal  infection  too.   (Box  40213,  S.F.,  94140  -  35(f) 

Women  are  seeking  a  new,  healthy  awareness  of  themselves  and 
control  over  their  bodies.  Liberation,  as  in  all  revolutions,  begins  at 
home,  inside  our  own  minds  and  bodies.  Know  our  bodies 

Our  selves 
Be  free. 
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The  Whole  Woman  Catalog  is  a  fine  (even  monumental)  directory  of  Women's 
Liberation  groups  throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  monumental  things 
is  the  single,  very  cool  article  about  fixing  toilets  at  the  beginning  of 
the  directory.   $2  for  human  beings;  $10  for  institutions.  Negotiate. 
(Box  1171,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  03801) 

For  Women's  Posters  write  Women's  Graphics  Collective  for  their  free  catalog. 
The  WOMEN  ARE  NOT  CHICKS  is  a  searing  number  in  day-glo.   (c/o  Chicago 
Women's  Liberation  Union,  852  W.  Belmont,  Chicago  60657) 

What  can  one  say  about  the  Feminist  Book  Club?  Must  be  other  ways  to  keep 
abreast  said  I,  reading  their  first  "Dear  Sir,"  promo  letter.  However, 
their  catalog  is  handsome  to  browse,  the  annotations  well  written.   $1  to 
2140  Westwood  Blvd.,  Los  Angles,  CA  90025 

S.F.  Women's  Media  Workshop  has  put  together  8,  30  min.  tapes  on  Women's 
Liberation  that  are  "collages  which  combine  music,  poetry,  discussion, 
news,  and  skits."  Send  for  catalog:  905  Diamond  St.,  S.F.  ,  CA  94114 


something    MORE 

for  the  ladies? 

tired  of  VAGUE^    GLAMAH,   madmoiSELLe^ 
^OBEDIENT  SLAVE,    and  BETTER  GADGETS 
AND  GIMCRACKS?     Are  your  female  pa- 
trons wandering  around  your  library 
looking  vainly  for  a  thinking  woman's 
magazine,  a  feeling  woman's  magazine? 
MS.    and  NEW  WOMAN   speaking  with  fork- 
ed tongue  (the  articles  are  liberated 
_  but  the  ads  are  the  same  old  madison 
_  ave  shuck) ,  try  offering  the  following 
titles  to  your  Q_  readers: 

NOTE:     none  of  these  magazines  have  a   "money saving"  coupon  for  any  product  - 
no  recipes  either \ 

LIBERA  No.  1,  Winter,  1972.  A  New  Women's  Journal,  published  with  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Associated  Students  of  the  University  of  California 
and  the  Berkeley  Women's  Collective.   Eshleman  Hall,  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Berkeley,  California  94720.   $1.25/copy;  $3/3  issue  subscription 

"A  journal  where  a  woman  can  share  expressions  of  her  true  self  emerging 
from  her  struggle  for  liberation,"  LIBERA  takes  its  name  from  the  feminine 
form  of  the  Latin  word  for  free,  evoking  Libra,  the  balance  -  inner  balance 
and  equality  of  women  and  men.   Printed  on  heavy  white  paper  that  offsets 
strong  graphics  and  photographs,  LIBERA  radiates  the  energy  of  liberated 
creativity.  Articles  cover  abortion,  sexism  in  historical  writing,  two 
opposing  feminist  views  of  Germaine  Greer  and  criticisms  of  gynecological 
treatment.   Two  short  stories  and  an  explosion  of  poems  are  perceptive  and 
haunting.  Many  of  its  contributors  are  from  the  Bay  Area  and  some  of  the 
articles  have  local  references  such  as  an  answer  to  S.F.    Chronicle   colum- 
nist Charles  McCabe's  attack  on  Germaine  Greer  and  a  description  of  the 
Women's  History  Research  Center  in  Berkeley.   This  issue  includes  reviews 
of  two  classic  films  but  no  book  reviews.   Since  contributions  of  material 
are  solicited,  why  not  offer  to  review  some  books? 

THE  SECOND  WAVE,  a  magazine  of  the  New  Feminism.  Vol.  1,  no.  3,  1971. 

75i  per  issue.   $3/year  (3  issues?)   Box  303  Kenmore  Square  Station,  Boston, 

Mass.  02215 

Published  by  Female  Liberation,  Inc.  in  Boston,  the  title  was  chosen  as  a 
reminder  that  "the  women's  movement  started  well  over  a  century  ago  and 
that  we  are  the  second  wave  of  feminists  in  an  on-going  struggle."  Inten- 
ded to  present  a  variety  of  opinion  from  women  within  and  without  the  move- 
ment on  all  topics  of  concern  to  women,  this  issue  contains  articles  on 
promiscuity,  Norman  Mailer,  equal  rights  amendment,  child  care,  abortion  and 
lesbianism.   Reviews  of  Sylvia  Plath's  The  Bell  Jar   and  two  children's  books 
in  the  Feminist  Press  Children's  Series  (10920  Battersea  Lane,  Columbia, 
Maryland  21043) ,  several  short  stories  and  many  powerful  poems  complete 
its  40  crisp  white  pages,  illustrated  with  striking  graphics  and  photographs. 
About  half  of  the  contributors  (all  women)  live  in  the  New  England  area  and 


the  articles  on  child  care  report  the  activities  of  the  Cambridge  Child 
Care  Referendum.   Similar  to  Velvet  Glove   and  Libera   in  scope,  its  regional 
difference  provides  a  welcome  link  with  women's  activities  elsewhere.   Con- 
tributions of  material  welcomed. 


VELVET  GLOVE.  Published  lovingly  by  Velvet  Glove  Press,  P.O.  Box  188,  Liver- 
more,  California  94550.   Ellen  Kerrigan  Smith,  Editor.   $5  for  6  issues 
50(f/issue 

Published  and  printed  as  an  outlet  for  creativity  spawned  by  the  women's 
movement  by  a  group  of  divorced  women  with  children,  VELVET  GLOVE  has  pro- 
duced 6  issues  and  begins  its  second  year  of  publication.  Each  issue  brings 
surprises.   Notable  are  a  special  issue  (#3)  on  "Woman  as  Writer"  and  an 
article  in  #6  by  Harleigh  Kyson  of  the  ALA  SRRT  on  how  to  "Publish  Your 
Book  For  Practically  Nothing."  A  mixed  bag  of  stories  and  poems  -  some  great, 
some  poorly  written,  reflect  either  variable  selectivity  or  my  peculiar 
tastes.   Some  references  to  Bay  Area  activities.   Contributions  from  men 
sympathetic  to  the  movement  distinguish  VG  from  other  women's  publications 
reviewed.   Editor  Smith's  book,  Moll  Maguire,   Avenging  Female    (whose  magical 
powers  represent  the  liberated  spirit  in  all  women)  was  published  in  April. 

WOMEN  ^  FILM  No.  1,  1972.  Published  tri-annually  at  2802  Arizona  Ave., 
Santa  Monica,  California  90404.  $2/year.  Single  copy  75<j:.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  2022  Delaware  Street,  Berkeley,  CA  94709  or  above  address. 

Name  the  last  three  films  you've  seen  -  first-run  or  TV  rerun.  Were  any 
directed  by  a  woman?  Can  you  name  three  women  directors?  One?  Do  the  foll- 
owing stereotypes  sum  up  female  film  roles:  "child/woman,  whore,  bitch,  wife, 
mother,  secretary  or  girl  Friday,  frigid  career  woman,  vamp?"  WOMEN  ^  FILM 
focuses  its  raised  consciousness  on  women's  roles  in  the  film  industry  and 
women's  image  in  film,  reporting  on  entries  in  the  1971  San  Francisco  Inter 
national  Film  Festival,  reviewing  new  films  made  by  women,  analyzing  women 
characters  throughout  70  years  of  film,  and  revealing  (perhaps  for  the  first 
time)  statistics  on  the  ratio  of  women  in  the  movie  industry  trade  unions  by 
occupation  -  sample:  351  movie  studio  projectionists,  no  women;  2343  directors, 
23  women.   Campy  stills  from  old  movies  and  vintage  movie  ads  scattered 
through  78  proletarian  newsprint  pages  enliven  this  "feminist-marxist-anar- 
chist"  forum  for  material  previously  available  only  in  special  issues  such 
as  Film  Library  Quarterly ^   Spring  1972  and  Take  One^   January  1972  (P.O.  Box 
1778,  Station  B,  Montreal  110,  Canada. j  The  June  issue  of  Women  and  Film 
will  include  a  children's  section  and  info  on  getting  help  to  make  and  to 
research  films.   *With  the  First  International  Women's  Film  Festival 
scheduled  for  May  31-June  15  in  New  York,  there  should  be  additional  in- 
terest in  the  whole  subject.  Note  to  libraries  serving  prisons;  issues 
sent  FREE  to  prison  addresses. 

: SUGGESTION... 

How  about  a  women's  corner  in  your  library?  With  a  selection  of  maga- 
zines and  books  available  for  browsing?  And  a  bulletin  board  with  notices  of 
local  discussion  groups. . .clippings  of  news  items  on  equal  rights,  child  care, 

abortion?  ^Jjkt^ 

v^^rt*'  elinor  martin 
sfpl  -  art  dept. 
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connuni 
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From  research  to  binding,  most  of 
the  work  on  TEE  SPIRITUAL  COMMUNITY 
GUIDE  FOR  NORTH  AmRICA.    (192  pp., 
1972)  was  done  by  members  of  Bay 
Area  spiritual  communities,  especi- 
ally those  with  a  non-Western  empha- 
sis. Beautiful  to  look  at,  gentle 
jwgnoi]  vibrations,  inspirational  and  inform- 
ative -  This  labor  of  love  speaks  to 
all  those  of  a  similar  bent.  The  mandala  on  this  page  is  from  the  book's 
exquisite  design. 

Section  I  lists  more  than  350  spiritual  centers  and  sketches  the  most 
prominent  72,  including  key  persons,  concepts,  publications  and  full  ad- 
dresses. Section  II  provides  brief  but  well- chosen  basic  material  on  the 
spiritual  life  -  e.g.,   forging  one's  own  path  among  the  many  blazed  by 
others,  meditation,  yoga,  chanting,  dancing,  diet,  healing  and  massage  - 
followed  by  a  glossary  and  a  bibliography  of  some  50  books  and  periodicals. 
An  annotated  geographic  guide  to  natural  foodstores  and  restaurants,  meta- 
physical bookstores  and  libraries,  and  spiritual  centers  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  comprises  the  last  part.   If  California  seems  to  predominate  geo- 
graphically, the  GUIDE   also  reveals  how  widespread  spiritual  communities  - 
This  Spiritual  Community  -  has  become. 

"What  can't  be  said  can't  be  said,  and  it  can't  be  whistled  either," 
so  I'll  not  say  much  more  except  buy  a  copy,  augment  it  as  much  as  you  can 
for  your  area,  and  feed  the  information  back.  The  first  supplement,  al- 
ready underway,  needs  your  support  and  help.  You'll  find  it  a  fair  ex- 
change for  this  important  item. 

elizabeth  katz,  sfpl,  science 

Direct  single  orders  to  the  publisher:  The  Spiritual  Community, 
Box  1080,  San  Rafael,  CA  94902.   $2.95,  plus  25(^  for  handling  and  5%  tax 
for  California  orders,  prepaid.  All  other  orders  should  be  made  through: 
Book  People,  2940  7th  St.,  Berkeley,  CA  94710. 


May  all  our  hearts  be  one 


DEATH  ROW:  AN  AFFIRMATION  QF  LIFE,  edited  by  Stephen  Levine  with  the 
assistance  of  Dovie  C.  Mathis.   Glide  Publications  (330  Ellis  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94102)  1972.   242  p.,  $3.95.   ISBN  0-912078-12-7 
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This  moving  and  fascinating  book  is  composed 
of  writings  by  twelve  men.  Six  are  convicts 
who  were  awaiting  execution  on  San  Quentin's 
death  row  (and  who  have  since  been  reprieved 
by  the  California  Supreme  Court's  recent  rul- 
ing outlawing  the  death  penalty) ;  one  is  an 
executed  former  San  Quentin  inmate  (Caryl 
Chessman) ;  two  were  prison  wardens  at  San 
Quentin  (Clinton  Duffy  and  James  L.  Park) ; 
one  is  a  former  San  Quentin  chaplain;  and 
two  were  death  row  inmates  elsewhere  (Nevada 
State  Prison's  poet.  Jack  Rainsberger,  and 
Edgar  Smith,  the  author  of  Bvi-ef  Against 
Death.')      It  is  co-edited  by  Stephen  Levine, 
a  San  Francisco  poet  and  editor,  and  the 
"inside  editor,"  Dovie  C.  Mathis,  one  of 
the  authors  and  a  San  Quentin  death  row  in- 
mate.  Some  of  the  writing  is  incredibly 
beautiful,  like  Jack  Rainsberger's  anguished, 
haunting  poem  about  the  girl  he  murdered, 
and  some  is  hard,  angry,  and  "telling  it 
like  it  is"  in  Edgar  Smith's  "Pre-posthumous 
Conversation  with  Myself."  Levine  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  introduction  in  which  he 
makes  the  usual  arguments  against  the  death 
penalty:  it  is  itself  murder  of  an  incred- 
ibly cruel  and  barbarous  sort,  innocent  men 
are  sometimes  executed,  and  the  evidence  all 
seems  to  show  that  it  doesn't  deter  crime 
^^  anyhow.  He  also  presents  a  very  good  case 

K    iJIUtngt^KlM     ''     against  its  arbitrariness.  We  sentence  a 

man  to  death  in  one  state  and  pronounce  a 
lesser  sentence  for  the  same  crime  in  an- 
other state.  We  execute  the  black,  the 
young,  the  poor,  the  deformed,  the  defiant, 
and  the  politically  or  religiously  dissident-- 
and  tend  not  to  execute  the  opposite  of  these 
qualities.  Says  Levine: 
P/e  execute  those  who  personify  that  which  we  most  fear  in  our- 
selves:  that  which  we  believe  is  most  unnatural^   that  which  we  care 
least  to  face  and  deal  with. . .We  execute  to  extirpate  from  our  ex- 
ternal environment  that  which  we  dare  not  see  within. 
The  nightmarish  quality  of  living  on  death  row  comes  across  vividly 
in  these  pages-- it  certainly  is  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  The  strain 
of  living  under  the  harsh  and  extreme  conditions  seems  to  either  break 
men  and  drive  them  mad,  or  cause  them  to  re-examine  those  things  in  their 
lives  that  led  them  there,  thus  changing  them  and  making  them  rehabilitate 
themselves.  Men  who  are  released  from  death  row  are  statistically  less 
likely  to  commit  crimes  and  return  to  prison  than  any  other  segment  of 
the  prison  population. 

michael  j.  spencer,  sfpl 


PROFESSIONAL  READING 


The  U*N*A*B*A*S*H*E*D  Librarian  is  one  of  the  most  useful  professional 
mags  I've  seen.   Subtitled  "a  letter  for  innovators,"  it  exhibits  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  "How  I  Run  My  Library  Good"  approach.  New  ideas  and 
solutions  to  common  problems  can  be  exchanged  through  this  informal  news- 
letter. Articles  are  brief  and  (Hallelujah!)  to  the  point.  We  were  es- 
pecially grateful  for  the  info  on  breaking  the  code  of  subscription  expir- 
ation dates.   "Subject  heading  lists  on  timely  topics"  was  another  goody. 
The  sample  "Bitch  Ticket"  from  Evergreen  State  College  Library  provided  a 
unique  example  of  how  one  library  handles  complaints. 

Since  the  quality  of  future  issues  depends  on  creative  contributions, 
we  hope  that  the  visionary  eccentrics,  saints  and  radicals  among  us  will 
make  this  their  meeting  place.   It  will  be  a  loss  to  all,  if  the  rambling 
ho-humery  of  library  literature  is  ever  allowed  to  creep  in.  —  1.  santoro, 

sfpl 

Published  by:  Marvin  H.  Scilken 
G.P.O.  Box  2631 
New  York,  NY  10001  quarterly,  unabashedly  $10/yr. 


just  b'twx  us 

I  hope  all  you  ILL  people  receive  this!  Now  completing  its  second 
year,  "b'twx"  seems  like  ifs  here  to  stay  and  I'm  glad.  Know  how  to  lo- 
cate R  and  D  reports?  Patents?  How  to  TWX  LIB  CON  US  UNION  CAT  REF? 
What  about  International  Cooperation?  It's  all  here,  including  the  most 
current  ILL  bibs.  Oh  yes,  it's  irregular,  and  it's  mimeographed  -  it  may 
arrive  at  any  time  -  it  may  be  5,  7  or  12  pages  long  and  who  knows  how 
many  issues  you'll  receive  for  $5?  But  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
interlibrary  loan,  gamble  a  little. 

Make  checks  payable  to  Ms.  Virginia  Boucher,  Head,  ILL  Service, 
University  of  Colorado  Libraries,  Boulder,  Colorado  80302. 
--gil  m^namee,  bare 
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Karen  Jem! son 

San  Jose  State  Library  School 


Prejudices  and  Antipathies: 

A  Tract 

on  the  LC  Subject  Heads 

Concerning  People 

by  Sanford  Berman,  Scarecrow,  1971.   $7.50  ISBN  0-8108-0431-X 

Berman's  book  is  a  scholarly,  fascinating,  upsetting  analysis  of  bias 
in  the  L.C.  subject  list.   That  bias  and  prejudice  are  there  in  full 
measure  is  the  inescapable  conclusion  of  following  Berman  from  example  to 
outrageous  example.  Though  he  writes  with  passion,  his  book  is  not  just 
a  prolonged  outburst,  but  a  damning  documentation  of  sexism,  racism  and 
chauvinism  in  a  list  obviously  tailored  to  the  values  of  male  "parochial, 
jingoistic  Europeans  and  North-Americans,  white-hued,  at  least  nominally 
Christian. . .fundamentally  loyal  to  the  established  order." 

Take  for  example  the  headings  NEGROES  AS  BUSINESSMEN,  NEGROES  AS 
COWBOYS,  etc.,  which  imply  that  these  activities  are  somewhat  odd,  un- 
common, or  unfitting  for  Negroes  to  engage  in;  WOMEN  AS  DOCTORS,  WOMEN 
AS  ACCOUNTANTS,  etc.,  again  implying  that  women  are  only  role-playing 
in  a  field  not  normally  theirs.   To  really  get  the  message,  Berman 
suggests,  compare  these  with  the  heading  MEN  AS....   It  doesn't  exist. 

Frequently,  however,  he  points  out,  bias  is  expressed  by  the 
simplest  of  all  methods  -  omission.   For  World  War  II  materials  we  have 
LONDON- -BOMBARDMENT,  1940  and  ROTTERDAM- -BOMBARDMENT,  1940  but  nothing 
at  all  for  the  Allied  bombardment  of  Dresden  in  1945;  nor,  incredibly, 
has  L.C.  yet  established  a  heading  for  CIVILIZATION,  AFRICAN.  Only  the 
most  myopic  reader  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  is  chauvinism  and 
not  at  all   the  simple  reflection  of  reader  values  that  L.C.  claims  its 
list  to  be.  Surely  L.C.  will  not  claim  that  there  have  been  no  books 
on  these  subjects  and  therefore  no  need  to  establish  the  headings.  How 
about  the  flood  of  books  on  Castro's  revolution  in  Cuba  for  which  the 
only  heading  is  CUBA- -HISTORY- -1959-   .  As  Berman  suggests,  a  heading 
CUBA--HISTORY--REVOLUTION--1958-59.  is  easily  established. 

Which  leads  to  the  most  exciting  aspect  of  this  book  -  Berman  is  a 
revolutionary  in  the  best  sense:  for  every  heading  to  which  he  objects  he 
provides  a  substitute.   For  every  problem  he  raises,  he  offers  a  solution 
so  that  his  book  is  the  perfect  guerilla  handbook  for  the  cataloger  who 
doesn't  want  to  wait  for  change  at  L.C,  but  does  want  the  subject 
headings  to  "tell  it  like  it  is"  now  and  farewell  to  the  YELLOW  PERIL 
forever  J 
Nancy  Musser,  Catalogue  Dept.,  SFPL 
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Turn  off  your  mindj 

relcuc  and  float  dovmstream 

It  is  not  dying. . . 
Lay  down  all  thought ^ 
surrender  to  the  void 

It  is  shining 3 
That  you  may  see  the  meaning  of 

It  is  feeling 

--Beatles 


ream      ff         \f       /         ^       V 

tng  of  -m^tnvn  ^^B^     ■ 

;t  of  human  experien-t^^ 


Take  off  your  clothes. . .and  relax  with  one  of  the  warmest  of  human  experien- 
ces. No,  not  sex,  even  friendlier  -  body  massage.  We  are  what  we  feel,  so 
why  not  practice  feeling?  Clinics  have  used  massage  for  years  to  release  tension 
and  rehabilitate  tired  muscles.   Even  psychotherapy  has  enlisted  the  comforting 
techniques  of  massage.  Why  not  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  body  rubbing  where  it's 
most  natural  -  at  home  with  friends,  especially  now  that  how- to-do-it  manuals 
of  massage  are  available. 

The  best  introductory  book  on  the  subject  is  the  beautifully  printed  MASSAGE 
BOOK  by  George  Downing,  illustrated  by  Anne  Kent  Rush  (Random  House  -  The  Book- 
works,  1972.   $3.95.   ISBN  0-394-70770-2.)   Devoid  of  medical  jargon.  Downing 
is  a  pleasure  to  read  as  he  chats  about  a  subject  he  knows  intimately  and  is 
anxious  to  share.  The  real  pleasure,  however,  is  reserved  for  the  lucky  peo- 
ple who  receive  Downing 's  carefully  prepared  massage  program.  Starting  at  the 
head,  continuing  down  the  front  to  the  feet,  then  over  and  back  to  the  neck, 
the  massage  does  not  ignore  one  square  inch  of  skin.  The  written  instructions 
are  easy  to  follow  and  are  filled  with  helpful  hints  for  making  the  stroke  feel 
just  right.  Aided  by  artistic  line  drawings  which  illustrate  each  technique,  I 
was  able  to  give  a  passably  good  massage  on  the  first  try.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  first  massage  is  keeping  physical  contact  at  all  times  (while  turn- 
ing pages  with  oiled  hands)  and  flowing  smoothly  from  stroke  to  stroke.  To 
facilitate  this  essential  constant  physical  contact.  Downing  recommends  the 
massage  be  given  (and  taken)  in  the  nude,  which  also  avoids  any  possible  abrasive 
annoyance  by  cloth.   If  your  friends  seem  uptight  about  being  massaged  in  the 
nude,  simply  read  them  the  section,  "What  To  Tell  Your  Friend." 

Typical  of  Downing 's  concern  for  the  beginner,  most  of  his  book  is  filled  with 
helpful  sections  on  the  backgroimd  and  related  fields  of  the  art  of  massage: 
what  oils  and  powders  to  use,  how  to  build  a  massage  table  (here's  a  potential 
reference  question),  massage  techniques  for  lovers,  a  survey  of  oriental  massage, 
lessons  in  anatomy,  and  even  a  section  on  massaging  your  pet.  My  favorite  is 
the  short  chapter  on  zone  therapy  (foot  massage.)   The  theory  is  that  thumb 
pressure  applied  systematically  to  every  part  of  the  foot  will  ease  stress 
throughout  the  body.   I  have  been  assured  by  a  friend  that  crazy  as  it  sounds, 
"It  feels  great!" 

THE  ART  OF  SENSUAL  MASSAGE  feels  good,  too  (Straight  Arrow  Books,  625  Third  St., 
S.F.  94107.   Hdbk:  ISBN  0-87932-023-0   Paper:  ISBN  0-87932-022-2,  $3.95   1972.) 
Gordon  Inkeles  and  Murray  Todris  duplicate  only  a  few  of  the  basic  strokes  pre- 
sented by  George  Downing;  otherwise,  the  majority  of  their  book  is  filled  with 
other  nice  ideas  for  rubbing  people  the  right  way.  The  directions  were  more 
difficult  for  me  to  follow.  Unlike  Downing  who  concentrates  upon  the  comfort 


of  the  massaged  and  the  massager  and  doing  the  strokes  properly, 
Inkeles  and  Todris  try  to  jazz  up  their  instructions  with  quotes, 
anecdotes,  and  trivia.   Similarly,  while  the  line  drawings  in  THE 
MASSAGE  BOOK  superbly  illustrate  every  stroke,  the  photographic 
illustrations  in  THE  ART  OF  SENSUAL  MASSAGE  sometimes  don't  really 
do  the  job.   I  also  doubt  many  people  will  object  to  Anne  Kent 
Rush's  artistic  line  drawings  of  buttocks,  breasts,  and  beaver, 
yet  some  patrons  may  get  upset  with  the  Inkeles  §  Todris  photo- 
graphs of  nude,  groovy  people  who  are  obviously  enjoying  rubbing 
bodies.   Despite  its  flaws,  THE  ART  OF  SENSUAL  MASSAGE  makes  a 
good  companion  volume  to  Downing.  One  can  choose  the  strokes 
enjoyed  most  from  each  book  and  develop  a  unique  massage  style. 
So  order  a  copy,  grab  a  foam  mat,  some  vegetable  oils,  a  friend... 
and  relax. 

roberto,  bare 

ready  to  take  on  the 

CQMPIJTER 

COMPUTERS  72  provides  the  facts  on  computer  users.   The  series 
furnishes  remarkably  complete  and  accurate  directory  information  on  computer 
installations  by  means  of  direct  telephone  survey  of  companies,  schools, 
banks,  government  agencies,  etc.,  that  own,  lease,  or  rent  computers. 
Entries  include:  Name,  address,  and  phone;  Director  of  data  processing; 
Staff  size;  Make  and  model  of  computer;  Core  size;  Operating  system;  Avail- 
ability of  time  for  rental;  Number  of  readers,  pvmches ,  printers,  disk 
drives,  tape  drives,  key/tape  devices,  key/disk  devices,  paper  tape  readers/ 
punches,  microcapture  equipment,  cathode  ray  tubes,  graphic  plotters,  optical 
scanners,  drums,  data  cells,  and  teleprocessing  equipment. 

SFPL  reports  heavy  use  of  the  directories,  particularly  by  patrons 
seeking  employment  as  keypunchers ,  programmers,  operators,  analysts,  etc. 
The  series  can  also  serve  businessmen,  those  involved  in  the  sales  and 
servicing  of  equipment,  seekers  of  statistical  data,  and  -  assorted  radicals. 

Each  directory  contains  1,200  to  1,600  entries  listed  alphabetically 
within  broad  geographic  groups.   The  absence  of  a  single  alphabetical  index 
is  a  drawback.  A  "Buyers  Guide"  gives  descriptive  listings  in  the  cate- 
gories of  Equipment,  Supplies,  and  Services. 

COMPUTERS  72  is  available  for  these  areas: 
Northern  California ^    1972 
Southern  California ^    1972 

The  West,    1972.  (Washington,  Oregon,  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Arizona,  S.W.  Canada) 
New  York  City,    1971.  (Manhattan  only) 
Conneoticut  and  Southern  New  York,    1971  „  (Includes  the  other  4  boroughs, 

Albany,  and  Westchester  County) 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,    1971. 
New  Eng land, 1971.   (Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont) 

Order  from:  KLH  ASSOCIATES 

578  Folsom  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105   Paper,  $30 

Libraries  can  order  all  seven  for  $175  m  ■,  ^  r  i 

■  1*  santoro,  sfpl 


HOW  TO  GET  WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  OWES  YOU! 


Delightful  subject  matter  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  particularly  so  right  after  filing  income 
tax  forms  I  Here  are  two  directories  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment benefits  which  should  be  available  to  everyone- 
available ,   not  behind  the  ready-reference  desk--but 
out  on  the  tables  and  desks  for  use.   Copies  on  the 
bookmobile;  in  old-aged  homes;  in  the  jails;  close  to 
the  copy  machine;  everywhere. 

Both  directories  give  information  on  all  types 
of  benefits--who  to  contact,  qualifications  needed, 

etc.   In  addition  to  the  obvious  ones.  Job  Corps,     

Head  Start,  Food  Stamps,  VISTA,  there  is  information  on  little-known-about 
government  benefits:  how  to  get  adult  basic  education;  bi-lingual  educa- 
tion; student  loans;  fellowships  of  all  kinds;  rent  supplements;  student 
loans;  burial  allowances;  hospital  services  for  the  aged,  the  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, the  Indians... 

Moss,  Kenneth  H.  HOW  TO  GET  MAT  THE  U.S.  GOVEENMENT  OWES  YOU.  1970,  $3. 
Order  from:  William  Frank,  3020  North  Federal  Highway,  B-10,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Florida  33306. 

58  pages;  156  benefits;  red,  white  and  blue  paper  cover,  a  take  off 
on  "Uncle  Sam  Wants  You!"  poster,  Unc  clutching  a  dollar  bill.  Unfortun- 
ately it  is  not  bound  for  libraries  (tablet  format) ;  and  will  need  strength- 
ening for  the  use  which  I  hope  it  gets.   Ideal  for  browsing!  Everyone  can 
find  something  they're  qualified  for  and  didn't  know  it;  almost  as  much  fun 
as  Sears- Roebuck!   Browsing  is  a  must,  however,  since  the  alphabetical  in- 
dex (the  back  cover)  is  a  "first-word  of  title"  index,  and  leaves  something 
to  be  desired.  Example:   "Free  information  on  bee  culture"  is  found  in  the 
"F's";  no  mention  in  the  B[ee]'s  at  all.  Not  as  thorough  as  the  next  dir- 
ectory, but  more  homey- -includes  items  you  wouldn't  expect  to  find- -how  to 
get  gardening  pamphlets,  aptitude  tests,  and  if  you  approve,  even  how  to 
purchase  government  surplus  buffalo  and  elk  meat. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  CATA- 
LOG OF  FEDERAL  DOMESTIC  ASSISTANCE.      SDC#  PrEx  2.20:971  and  revisions. 
Available  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Subscription  Price:  $7.25.  1971. 

Bound,  looseleaf  notebook.  Original  Spring  1971  issue  listed  1069 
programs;  the  update  in  October  added  31  programs  and  deleted  11.  Updates 
assure  you  of  currency.  A  typical  government  format,  but  gives  more  in- 
formation than  Moss  does  on  each  program:  deadlines;  program's  accomplish- 
ments to  date;  references  to  other  related  programs  and  literature.  Has 
3  indexes:   functional,  agency,  and  an  excellent,  detailed  subject  index, 
with  librarian- like  headings--"handicapped,"  "aged,"  "disadvantaged,"  "mi- 
grant workers,"  "Mexican-Americans."  Tliere  is  also  material  for  librari- 
ans: A/V  Support  Services,  library  training,  medical  library  assistance. 


I  hope  you  and  your  readers  get  what's  coming  to  you!   (Note:  En- 
oyolopedia  of  U.S.    Government  Benefits   published  by  W.H.  Wise  §  Co.,  is 


not  listed  here  since  the  latest  edition  was  1968.) 


gil  m^amee,  bare 


A  MEN'S  CONSCIOUSNESS-RAISING  GROUP  WRITES  ON  OPPRESSION  AND  THEMSELVES 

Times  Change  Press,  1023  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10018.   1971.  61  p. 
$1.25.   ISBN  87810-015-6. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  painful,  challenging,  thought-provoking  (and 
even  more  so,  emotion-provoking)  books  I've  read  in  a  long  time.   It  is 
composed  of  twelve  short  articles  by  members  of  a  male  consciousness-ex- 
panding (or  Men's  Liberation)  small  group  in  New  York  City.  They  were 
all  aged  21  to  31,  white,  heterosexual,  from  middle  class  backgrounds, 
and  had  been  active  in  the  New  Left.  All  the  horrors  of  growing  up  male 
in  high-school,  the  maaho   competitiveness  of  athletics  and  too  many  male- 
male  relationships  generally,  the  constant  put-down  of  other  men  and  the 
using  of  women  to  bolster  one's  ego,  the  attempt  to  deny  one's  emotions 
and  make  oneself  into  an  efficient  machine,  all  these  are  made  horribly 
and  depressingly  vivid.   It  brought  back  many  unhappy  memories,  and  I  re- 
called a  men's  liberation  skit  I  once  saw  in  a  commune  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  the  poor,  suffering,  male  protagonist  kept  crying  out  in  ag- 
ony and  despair  each  time  he  learned  of  a  demand  of  his  male  role:   "I 
wonder  if  I'm  EVER  going  to  MAKE  it!"  Reading  this  could  well  be  supple- 
mented by  seeing  the  excellent  film.  Carnal  Knowledge.      The  only  other 
piece  of  Men's  Liberation  literature  I've  seen  is  the  sporadically  pub- 
lished underground  newspaper,  Brother   (828  Coventry  Road,  Berkeley,  CA 
94707;  25(^/issue.) 

The  one  criticism  that  I  have  to  make  is  that 
the  book  is  unreservedly  a  downer.  There  were  (and 
are)  relationships  with  other  men  and  with  women  not 
particularly  aggressive  and/or  competitive,  there 
were  and  are  ways  of  dropping-out  despite  the  risk 
of  being  called  a  "sissy"  or  "weird,"  and  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  change.   (After  all,  this 
was  published  by  the  Times  Change  Press.)   It  seems 
to  me  that  Women's  Liberation  and  Men's  Liberation 
go  hand  in  hand,  that  they  are  inseparable,  that  the 
one  implies  and  requires  the  other,  and  that  to- 
gether they  add  up  to  Human  Liberation.   But  that 
sounds  like  a  platitude.   And  the  struggle  ahead 
will  be  appalling.       michael  j.  spencer,  sfpl 


HOW  TO  STOP  THE  CORPORATE  POLLUTERS  AND  MAKE  MDNEY  DOING  IT,  William  H. 
Brown.   1972,  $1.50  paper.   Bellerophon  Books,  153  Steuart  St.,  S.F.  94105 

Ironically,  a  ntanber  of  trees  bite  the  dust  as  more  and  more  paperbacks 
join  the  spate  that  are  telling  you  what  to  do  to  stop  destroying  our 
environment . 

For  those  into  water  pol-      _ 
lution,  there's  How  to  Stop  the 

Corporate  Polluters  and  Make  n»,| ,i-  gru^^f^'^    ,i,,,  .v^,.^-^^   ..,i,      <^-^ 

Money  doing  it.     You  see,  there 

was  this  law  passed  in  1899  which      ^.^s^^S     \  ^SK^stF^  -ir' 

everyone's  been  ignoring,  but 
with  it  you  can  come  to  the  aid 
of  your  country  and  make  quite 
a  haul  doing  it,  in  the  best 
American  tradition.  All  pollut- 
ing companies  are  supposed  to 
get  these  dumping  permits  (which 
specify  which  kinds  of  refuse  a 
company  can  dump  in  our  rivers) 

and  if  they  don't  have  them,  polluting  is  illegal.  What's  more,  every  time 
you  turn  in  a  company  for  flagrantly  disregarding  this  old  law,  you  can 
collect  half  the  money  the  company  is  fined.   Inspiring,  isn't  it?  There 
is  a  problem;  you  need  some  equipment,  like  a  boat,  scuba  diver,  and  analyz- 
ing laboratory  in  order  to  back  up  your  charges.  Once  you've  cleared  these 
hurdles,  the  instructions,  forms  and  procedures  are  all  explained  to  you. 
Whether  the  rather  small  fines  even  affect  the  companies,  whether  the  law 
will  force  companies  to  take  out  even  the  limiting  permits,  are  not  con- 
sidered.  But,  there's  evidently  a  bit  of  money  in  it,  if  that's  your  trip. 
<S>barbara  chatton,  salinas  public  library 


THE  POLITICS  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Frank  von  Hippel  and  Joel  Primack.  Available 

from:  Stanford  Workshops  on  Political  and  Social  Issues  (SWOPSI,  590  A  Old 

Union,  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  CA  94305)  September,  1970.   167  pp. 
$7.50 

In  spite  of  its  drab  title  and  business  like  cover.  The  Folitios  of 
Technology   is  a  vastly  interesting  and  informative  document  prepared  by 
members  of  a  workshop  at  Stanford. 

Part  I  is  terrifying.   It  points  out  that  technical  information  is 
not  only  kept  from  the  public  but  from  scientists  other  than  technical 
advisors  to  the  President;  how  often  advisory  information  is  misused  or 
ignored  by  the  Administration;  how  technical  advisors  are  encouraged  to  avoid 
relating  personal  opinions  and  allow  themselves  to  be  sworn  to  a  political 
secrecy  not  legally  required  of  them.  Test  cases  cited  include  the  most 
controversial:   SST,  herbicides,  pesticides,  nuclear  reactors,  ABM,  cyclamates, 
and  underground  testing. 

Part  II  is  a  detailed  survey  of  the  various  agencies  that  provide 
technical  information  to  the  government  (useful  in  many  other  contexts)  in- 
cluding governmental  commissions,  quasi-official  agencies  and  "think  tanks," 
and  the  few  agencies  available  for  the  use  of  the  Congress.  One  of  the 
issues  raised  is  why  the  executive  has  access  to  information  which  Congress 
does  not.   The  Appendix  contains  a  long  questionnaire  presented  to  congressmen, 
asking  their  opinions  as  to  whether  the  legislature  should  have  a  greater 
role  in  technological  decision  making  and  what  that  role  should  be. 

The  paper  does  not  attempt  to  present  answers;  it  merely  points  out  the 
dangers  in  the  existing  situation  and  suggests  guidelines  for  change,  assert- 
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ing  that  scientists  who  advise  the  government  have  a  duty  to  continue  to 
execute  their  responsibility  to  advise  the  public  as  well.  The  paper  lays 
the  groundwork  for  some  big  changes  that  have  to  take  place  if  our  govern- 
ment is  going  to  formulate  policies  that  will  preserve  and  protect  our  lives 
and  our  environment.   It's  basic  and  it's  well  done. 

SWOPSI  has  published  other  substantial  reports  on  social  and  political 
issues.  Write  for  their  descriptive  list. 
(^,  barbara  chatton,  salinas  public  library 
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For  ihe  THROAT  and  NERVES. 

CURE  SORE  THROAT,  NEURALGIA, 
NERVOUSNESS,  HEADACHE, 

COLDS  AND  SLEEPLESSNESS. 
A    Benefit   to   Vocalists,  Actors  and  Elocutionists. 


"'Ablets 


Price  soc.  a  Box,  at  Druggists  or  by  Mail. 


ALLEN     COCAINE     MANUFACTURING    CO., 

1254   BROADWAY,  NKW  YORK. 


Freud,  Sigmund.   THE  COCAINE  PAPERS.  Vienna,  Zurich,  Dunquin  Press,  1963. 
(May  now  be  ordered  from  Contributions  to  Jungian  Thought,  Suite  306,  130 
East  39th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10016)   62  p.,  $3. 

This  is  probably  the  only  work  by  Sigmund  Freud  that  the  Jungians  have 
ever  published.  The  rivalry  and  hostility  between  the  Freudians  and  the 
Jungians  over  the  years  has  been  extraordinary.   I  once  attended  a  lecture 
by  a  philosopher  who  described  a  meeting  of  Jungians  at  which  he  had  spoken. 
He  said  that  as  he  looked  around  the  room  he  found  it  full  of  armed  guards. 
"What's  the  matter,  are  you  expecting  a  riot?"  he  asked,  to  which  the 
Jungian  next  to  him  replied  in  a  terrified  whisper,  "Well,  no,  but  you 
see — the  Freudians  are  out!!"  In  any  event,  the  contents  of  this  little 
book  are  not  available  in  either  the  German  or  the  English  editions  of 
Freud's  Colleoted  Works,   which  are  of  course  edited  by  Freudians. 

At  the  time  he  wrote  the  papers  (1884-1887)  Freud  was  a  very  young 
man,  between  28  and  31,  and  a  real  snowbird  (cocaine  freak.)   Reading 
Freud  on  cocaine  is  like  reading  Tim  Leary  on  LSD.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
cocaine  was  a  cure  for  virtually  everything-digestive  disorders,  hypochondria, 
hysteria,  neurasthenia,  melancholia,  anemia,  typhoid  fever,  syphilis, 
alcoholism,  morphine  addiction,  asthma,  impotence,  frigidity,  sciatica,  etc., 
etc.  He  not  only  recommended  cocaine,  he  liberally  prescribed  it  for  his 
patients  and  used  it  heavily  himself.   Some  of  the  articles  consist  mainly 
of  his  recounting  his  experiments  upon  and  observations  of  himself  while 
under  the  influence  of  cocaine.   In  the  last  paper  Freud  does  describe  the 
danger  of  morphine  addicts  becoming  cocaine  addicts  when  treated  with  cocaine 
for  morphinism,  a  practice  he  himself  had  previously  practiced  and  recommended. 

This  should  all  be  put  in  context- the  papers  were  written  during  the 
great  cocaine  craze  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  all  kinds  of  leading 
figures  were  taking  the  drug  (see  Synergy,   Dec.  1970,  p.  13.)   There  is  a 
slyly  malicious  and  terribly  funny  introduction  by  two  Jungians  who  keep 
talking  on  the  one  hand  about  Freud's  being  terribly  brilliant  and  on  the 
other  hand  keep  saying  that  while  he  wasn't  an  addict  he  did  develop  some 
of  the  personality  characteristics  of  the  addict.   I  agree  with  that, 
really.  He  was  terribly  brilliant,  and  finally  died  of  cancer  of  the  i 

mouth  which  was  probably  caused  by  his  addiction  to  tobacco;  his  doctor  I 

had  warned  him  to  stop  smoking  cigars.   Physician,  heal  thyself. 

michael  j.  spencer,  sfpl  ! 
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THISTLE  EATERS  GUIDE,  R.E.  Scamnell,  Floreat  Press,  274  B  9th  St.,  Berkeley, 
CA  91501.   1970  (Second  ed.),  112  pp.   $2  paper 


For  those  among  us  who  cherish  the  artichoke 
in  all  its  forms.  Treating  a  subject  long  neg- 
lected in  conventional  cookbooks,  this  paper- 
back presents  over  150  recipes  for  artichokes  in 
every  conceivable  world  cuisine,  from  fish 
casserole  to  fruit  cake  -  plus  over  30  different 
sauces  for  those  who  like  their  artichokes  au 
naturel.     There  is  a  short  introductory  history 
of  artichokes  and  tips  on  how  to  buy,  cut,  and 
cook  the  various  parts.  With  nicely  sized  print 
and  appetizing  pictures,  it's  fine  browsing 
material  for  artichoke  fans  and  experimental 
cooks. 

The  recipes  themselves  are  easy  to  follow. 
The  only  sufferer  is  the  do-it-yourselfer,  who 
must  figure  out  how  many  lovely  home- cooked 
artichoke  hearts  are  equivalent  to  "two  packages 
frozen  artichoke  hearts"  (or  for  that  matter, 
figure  out  which  size  package  the  author  had  in 
mind.) 

But,  despite  the  big  print  and  the 
easy-to-follow  recipes,  you  have  to  be  a  dedicated  thistle  lover  to  put  up 
with  this  book  as  a  cookbook.  There  is  (shame)  NO  INDEX.  Chapters  are 
loosely  arranged  by  the  major  ingredient  other  than  artichokes  (such  as 
meat,  seafood,  sauces.)  Also,  the  value  of  an  inexpensive  paperbound  book 
is  lost  on  the  cook  who  must  continually  re-find  a  page  after  the  book  flips 
shut.  For  recipe-copiers  it's  fine.  Even  with  its  drawbacks,  I  became  so 
engrossed  in  the  possibilities  that  I  forgot  the  problem,  and,  I  expect 
other  choke  freaks  will  do  the  same, 
barbara  chatton,  salinas  public  library 
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SOMEBODY  ASKED  US 


HEAD-ED 

A  patron  wanted  a  list  of  colleges  in  the  U.S.  that  gave  courses  in  para- 
psychology, and  the  usual  education  directories  aren't  much  help.  However, 
the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research  (5  West  73rd  St.,  N.Y. ,  N.Y. 
10023)  came  to  the  rescue.  The  Education  Department  of  the  ASPR  provided 
us  with  an  up-to-date  list,  and  also  included  a  handy  5  page  bibliography 
of  suggested  reading  in  the  field. 

SHOOK-UP 


Who  knows  the  origin  of  the  Brotherhood  -  Solidarity  -  Third  World  -  Black 
Power  handshake? 

What  is  the  name  and  origin  of  the  thumb- lock  shake?  Or  the  one  with  hands 
clasped  and  elbows  together?  Everyone  is  doing  them  or  slight  variations; 
yet  calls  them  something  else,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  why  ... 

WELL  ROASTED  CHESTNUTS 


Our  most-oft-repeated  questions  occur  in  the  quotation  category.  Especially 
when  an  unattributed  quote  finds  its  way  onto  a  poster,  everyone  wants  to 
know  who  originated  it.  Here  are  a  few  examples.   If  you  can  help  us  find 
sources  for  any  of  the  following  quotes,  please  write!  and  we  will  quote  you! 

**Behind  every  great  man  there  's  a  woman. 

This  quote  is  so  widely  accepted  that  the  author's  name  is  no  longer  im- 
portant (God?)  except  for  curiosity's  sake. 

**The  degree  of  civilization  of  a  society  may  be  determined  by  looking  at 
its  prisons. 

One  becoming  more  popular  every  day.  It  is  commonly  attributed  to 
Dostoevskii.   (If  he  didn't  say  it,  I'm  sure  he  meant  to.)  A  few  people 
think  it  might  be  G.B.  Shaw.  We  haven't  been  able  to  verify  either. 

**And  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb. 
May  be  followed  by  And  the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid   or  And  there  shall 
be  peace  in  the  land.     We've  found  the  same  idea  expressed  in  different 
words  in  Isaiah   11:6,  and  the  difference  may  be  due  to  the  translation. 

**God  did  not  create  woman  from  man's  headj    that  he  should 
command  her;  nor  from  his  feet,   that  she  should  be  his 
slave;  but  rather  from  his  side,   that  she  should  be  near 
his  heart. 

This  also  sounds  biblical,  and  so  far  the  closest  we've 
come  is  a  poster  attributing  it  to  the  Talmud. 

MICKEY  MOUSE  TIME 

An  Alameda  County  patron  has  an  original  Mickey  Mouse  wrist 
watch  and  needed  the  name  of  the  original  manufacturer  to 
write  for  parts.  After  we  checked 


our  collection  (and  found  very  little  on  wrist  watches),  we  wrote  to  Walt 
Disney  Productions  in  Burbank.  Their  "character  merchandising  division" 
wrote  back  and  gave  us  a  history  of  the  Mickey  Mouse  wrist  watch; 

The  original  Mickey  Mouse  wrist  watohes  were  made  by  Ingersoll 
which  was  later  bought  by  U.S.  Time  Corporation.     One  of  their 
divisions 3  TimesCj   took  over  the  manufacture  of  the  Mickey  Mouse 
character  watches.     Their  license  has  now  expired.      (Elgin  is 
currently  producing  these  watches.) 

Inquiries  for  parts  for  the  original  should  be  directed  to  Timex  in  New 

York. 

THE  BELT  BUCKLE  HOAX 


A  mystery  is  brewing  at  Wells  Fargo  Bank.  It  seems  that  boxes  of  antique 
brass  belt  buckles,  cameo 'd  with  the  Wells  Fargo  name  and  a  symbolic  stage- 
coach or  railroad  scene  keep  turning  up  in  places  from  attics  to  expensive 
gift  shops.  Often  a  Tiffany  §  Co.  trademark  appears  on  the  back  of  the 
buckles  and  they  are  selling  from  $25  to  $400  at  places  like  Las  Vegas  and 
Aspen.  The  mystery  is  that  while  these  buckles  are  passed  off  as  being 
authentic.  Wells  Fargo  has  no  documented  evidence  that  they  were  made  for  them, 
nor  does  Tiffany  that  they  ever  made  them. 

The  History  Room  at  Wells  Fargo  extensively  researched  the  matter  and  found 
that  all  records  for  the  period  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  The  buckles 
were  supposedly  struck  for  Wells  Fargo  around  1860  or  so,  to  be  given  to 
employees,  but  for  some  reason  they  never  were. .. .Wells  Fargo  provides  an 
interesting  data  sheet  on  these  buckles  (we  can  send  you  a  copy)  and  their 
current  status,  but  if  anyone  knows  of  a  relative  or  friend  who  was  associated 
with  Wells  Fargo  in  the  last  century  and  had  one  of  these  buckles,  please  let 
us  know. 

PTUI! 

A  woman  in  Santa  Clara,  California  inherited  a  spittoon  shaped  like  a  turtle 
that  opens  when  you  step  on  its  head.  Her  interest  in  the  spittoon  has  caused 
no  small  research  problem.  This  unique  heirloom  dated  1891  originally  be- 
longed to  her  father-in-law  who  came  to  California  from  Canada.  She  therefore 
suspects  the  spittoon  is  of  British  origin,  but  would  like  to  know  more  about 
all  cuspidors  (I  think  the  British  would  approve  more  of  this  term)  and  their 
history.   Does  anyone  out  there  know  a  source  of  information  on  antique  spit- 
toons? Old  periodical  indexes,  books  on  American  and  British  antiques  and 
even  the  Smithsonian  Institution  have  spit  dry. 

The  Somebody  Asked  Us   section  is  winnowed  from  the  questions  BARC  re- 
ceives of  the  nine  library  systems  it  serves. 
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OTHER 
lEOQKa 


Other  Books  is  a  new  distributor  that  notifies 
librarians  of  quality  books  from  over  50  alternative 
(independent,  small)  presses.   They  have  a  fine  catalog 
($1.50  pre-paid)  which  annotates  some  of  the  best  being 
printed  on  this  publishing  frontier,  titles  you  never  see 
reviewed  in  standard  sources.   They  are  also  doing  biblio- 
graphic releases  of  independent  press  books  on  topical 
subjects  (Hiking,  Higher  Consciousness  and  Meditation.) 
OB  carries  many  of  the  titles  we  review  in  SYNERGY,  so  for 
handy  one-stop  shopping. . .20  Crystal  Way,  Berkeley,  CA  94708 


NEW  TITLES  AND  EDITIONS  FARM 

The  California  Handbook,  2nd  ed.,  is  fatter  and  better  than  ever.   (Center 

for  California  Public  Affairs,  226  W.  Foothill  Blvd..  ,  Claremont,  CA  91711) 

$10 
Teg's  1994  has  metamorphosed  from  mimeo  into  a  handsome  Swallow  Press  book. 

paper,  $2.50;  hdbk  $6    (see  SYNERGY,  7/70  p52,  9/70  p31) 
The  Vocations  for  Social  Change  motherlode  is  broadening  its  base  and 

blueing  its  collar  under  the  new  title  Work  Force.   (Box  13,  Canyon,  CA 

94516.   $10/yr) 


FESTIVALS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

by  Christine  Austin  is  a  month  by  month  descriptive  list  of  115  wiggy 
events  throughout  the  state.   Right  now  you  could  be  attending  the 
Annual  Hen  Derby  in  San  Bernardino  County!!   (101  Productions,  79 
Liberty  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94110.   $1.95) 


TRAVLIN' 

Ride  On!  is  a  guide  to  public!  transportation  in  the  Bay  Area:  buses,  cable 
cars,  planes,  ferries,  trains, etc.  All  kinds  of  info  for  the  patron  trying 
to  break  out  of  that  private  steel  cage.   75(f  to  SWOPSI,  590  Old  Union, 
Stanford,  CA  94305 


FOR  THE  DEJA  VU  CROWD 

Ignoring  Vonnegut's  advice,  the  next  issue  of  SYNERGY  will  be  its  own 

dear  indexed  self  (1967  thru  1971)   Our  albatross  of  the  past. 


FORTHCOMING!  JULY!!  REVOLTING  LIBRARIANS 
from  Booklegger  Press,  edited  by  Celeste  West  and 
Elizabeth  Katz  of  SYNERGY.   30+  librarians  Tell  It  Like 
It  Is  or  Wasn't  or  Should  Be.   Trip  with  the  sweet 
anarchy  of  a  library  "tribe,"  explore  "The  Sensuous 
Librarian,"  see  a  "radical"  library  co-opted  by  power 
struggles,  re- live  the  mockery  of  library  school  and  the 
"Turkey  Trot  in  Dallas."  The  liberation  of  sweet  library 
lips  in  saga,  fable,  theatre,  poetry  (and  oh  the  pix...) 
limited  edition 


INTRODUCE     SYNERGY  •  TO  YOUR  CHUM.    GIVE  HIM  THIS  COPY  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  WITH  IT. 
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here  1  lay  nie  down  to  Sleep 

to  wait  the  coming  morrow 

perhaps  Success,  perhaps  defeat 

And  everlasting  sorrow 

I've  labored  long  and  hard  for  bread 

for  honor  and  for  riches 

But  on  my  corns  too  long  you've  tred 

You  fine  haired  sons  of  Bitches 

let  come  what  will  I'll  try  it  on 

My  condition  can't  be  worse 

and  if  there's  money  in  that  Box 

Tis  munny  in  my  purse 

Black  Bart 
The  Po8 


N.  B.  Guaranteed  authentic.  Taken  from  Wells,  Fargo  &  ' 
Co.  reward  poster,  issued  by  J.  B.  Hume,  Special  Officer, 
dated  Dec.  18,  1882.  As  for  those  that  (oWow.Caveal  lector. , 
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This  is  my  way  to  get  money  and  bread 

When  I  have  a  chance,  why  should  I  refuse 

I'll  not  need  either  when  I'm  dead  [it? 

And  I  only  rob  those  who  are  able  to  lose  it 

Placer  Democrat;  Auburn,  n.  d. 

I  rob  the  rich  to  feed  the  poor 

Which  hardly  is  a  sin; 
A  widow  ne'er  knocked  at  my  door 

But  what  I  let  her  in. 
So  blame  me  not  for  what  I've  done 

I  don't  deserve  your  curses 
And  if  for  any  cause  I'm  hung 

Let  it  be  for  my  verses 

S.I'".  Clironick,  Ma)   20,1934 

Here  I  lay,  while  wind  and  rain 

Set  the  trees  a  sobbing. 
To  risk  my  life  for  a  damned  old  stage 

That  isn't  worth  the  robbing. 

Krom  A.'I".  I.coniird,  Jr.,  whii  had  it  from  his  father. 

Lo!  here  I've  .'^tood,  while  wind  and  rain 

Have  set  the  trees  a  sobbin". 
And  risked  my  life  for  that stage 

That  wasn't  worth  the  robbin'. 

Black  Bart.  Po8. 

From  Yreka  Union,  Dec.  13,  18KX 

Goodbye  Shasta  County,  I  will  bid  you  adieu. 

jMay  emigrate  lo  Hell,  but  I'll  never  come  back  to  you. 

(I'mdcntiticd  clinpini;) 


BLACK  BART,  A  MAN  5  A  LEGEND 

Disguised  with  a  flour  sack  over 
his  hard  hat  and  armed  with  a 
shotgun.  Black  Bart  held-up 
Wells-Fargo  stages  carrying  gold. 
At  the  scene  of  the  hold-up  he 
would  leave  some  verses.  Trapped 
by  a  laundry  mark.  Black  Bart 
served  a  short  prison  sentence. 
Upon  his  release,  he  disappeared 
from  public  life,  and  nothing 
further  is  knojvm  of  him. 


BLACK    BART 
rides  again! 


Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  first  issue  of  Black  Bart  Brigade   hit  the 
streets.   It  was  a  joint  venture  between  Vocations  for  Social  Change  (the 
successful  Canyon  Collective  which  publishes  WorkForae)    and  Irv  Thomas,  a 
middle-aged  drop-out  from  the  middle-class  ethic.  BBB   "is  dedicated  to  help- 
ing people  become  OUTLAWS. "   The  following  credo  of  the  magazine  clearly 
explains  its  name  and  position. 

I've  labored  long  and  hard  for  bread. 
For  honor  and  for  riches. 
But  on  my  corns  too   long  you  've  tred. 
You  fine-haired  sons  of  bitches'. 

With  those  words,   a  hundred  years  ago.   Black  Bart  turned  his  back  on 
the  system  and  became  an  outlaw,   when  in  his  middle  40' s. 

Today,  many  of  us  feel  much  the  same,   and  little  by  little,  we   ore  be- 
ginning to  consider  the  wisdom  of  turning  our  own  backs  on  the  system.     No, 
we  are  not  becoming  outlaws  in  the  traditional  sense;  but  the  system  itself, 
with  its  increasing  insistence  that  "law  and  order"  means  to  uphold  the 
status  quo,   is  literally  defining  us  as  outlaws.     So  we  of  the  Black  Bart 
Brigade  have  taken  that  word,   capitalized  and  italicized  it,   and  now  take 
pride  in  being 

OUTLAWS  I 

The  readers  BBB   seeks  to  reach  are  those  beyond  the  usual  drop-out, 
"revolutionary  years:"  the  middle-aged.  And,  it  appears  that  the  target  is 
being  hit.  After  6  months  and  3  issues,  with  little  publicity,  a  mailing 
list  of  over  400  has  been  developed  and  donations  are  coming  in  from  all 
over  the  country. 

So  far,  each  issue  has  contained  articles  by  successful  OUTLAWS   telling 
how  they  did  it,  do-it-yourself  suggestions  (food  and  clothing  conspiracies) 
news  of  other  OUTLAW   activities,  and  a  tract  on  the  Black  Bart  Philosophy, 
which  someday  may  be  more  famous  than  the  Playboy   Philosophy.  Of  particular 
interest  to  librarians  (whether  drop-outs  or  not)  is  the  section  known  as  The 
OUTLAW  Trail  which  covers  resources  related  to  the  BBB   philosophy.   It  includes 
well-annotated  reviews  of  books  and  other  publications,  people's  directories, 
and  the  OUTLAW   Register  which  names  and  locates  OUTLAWS   around  the  country 
willing  "to  help  you  get  and  keep  your  head  straight  (and  your  life  non- 
straight)  ." 

El  Bandido  (Irv  Thomas)  soon  found  that  middle-aged  potential  drop-outs 
needed,  more  than  anything  else,  the  personal  contact  and  emotional  support 
of  others  who  already  were  or  had  dropped-out,  and  that  BBB   was  not  enough. 
Personal  mail  replies  became  very  important  and  are  always  warm,  direct, 
informal  and  "never,  never  typewritten."  From  this  a  natural  step  was  the 
OUTLAW   Register. 

A  course,  developed  from  BBB   concepts,  is  now  being  offered  at  the 


I 


Heliotrope  Free  U  in  San  Francisco.   Called  "Finding  a  Way  Out",  it  consists 
of  five  3-hour  sessions  which  are  strong  on  counseling  and  rapping.  The 
class  members  are  mostly  in  their  late  20 's  and  early  30 's  and  are  from  the 
inner  city.  Also,  a  series  of  half-day  workshops  are  being  offered  in  the 
Bay  Area  where  a  group  of  OUTLAWS   tell  their  own  stories  and  discuss  prob- 
lems, solutions,  etc.  According  to  reports,  between  35  and  45  people  have 
attended  the  workshops  with  the  average  age  being  closer  to  40  than  in  the 
Free  U  classes.   Also,  "the  energy  exchange  has  been  beautiful  and  fantastic." 
Consideration  is  being  given  to  carrying  the  workshop  program  beyond  the  Bay 
Area. 

An  exciting  offshoot  of  BBB   is  the  serious  planning  of  a  full-scale 
half-way  center  in  San  Francisco.  Many  people  and  several  churches  are  work- 
ing on  the  idea  and  they  plan  both  residence  and  rap  facilities  on  a  full- 
time  basis  with  provision  for  outreach  facilities  to  the  whole  community. 
Currently  there  are  pot  lucks  at  6  pm  each  Wednesday  and  at  5:30  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month.  They  welcome  all  potential  OUTLAWS   and  meet  at  Bethany 
House,  Clipper  and  Sanchez,  in  San  Francisco:   Phone  (415)  826-3934  for 
details. 

OUTLAW   Sherman  Chickering,  a  former  magazine  publisher  who  teaches 
Finding  a  Way  Out  and  raps  in  the  workshops,  is  enthusiastic  with  the  response 
to  the  whole  scene  and  feels  that  more  middle-aged  people  are  becoming  inter- 
ested in  dropping-out  and  in  finding  out  the  ways  and  means.  He  loosely 
summarizes  the  BBB   movement  as  "a  sort  of  col lectivizing-the- laundromat  kind 
of  thing."  Chickering  is  organizing  a  collective  on  50  acres  of  land  about 
200  miles  from  San  Francisco  that  combines  the  martial  arts,  meditation,  and 
living  on  the  land.  A  future  project  of  his  is  to  make  part  of  his  land 
available  to  groups  considering  the  formation  of  communes  or  collectives, 
giving  them  a  chance  to  "try  before  they  buy." 

Although  Irv  Thomas  has  moved  several  times,  this  very  interesting, 
influential  magazine  is  still  being  published  and  will  continue  to  be 
published  and  will  also  continue  to  prod  potential  OUTLAWS. 

Thomas,  by  the  way,  has  some  strong  ideas  on  libraries  and  librarians. 
"Libraries  should  be  taking  a  lead  position  in  presenting  today's  controversial 
ideas--or  else  they  risk  becoming  repositories  for  a  dying  culture,  peopled 
by  denizens  of  that  culture,  in  dwindling  numbers."  He  feels  that  most 
librarians  are  taking  up  the  challenge,  but  not  as  aggressively  as  they  might. 
"They  should  become  town  meeting  places,  where  the  vocal  ones  on  both  sides 
of  controversies  can  have  at  it  in  open  rap.   Oh,  so  many  things  could  be  done!" 

Black  Bart  Brigade   is  published  "now  and  then"  at  p.Q.  Box  48, 
Canyon,  CA  94516.  (They  try  for  bi-monthly  issues,  like  Synergy!)     As  for  the 
cost:   "Recommended  donation  is  $5  as  a  six-month  vote  of  confidence,  $10  if 
you  are  a  fat  cat  or  an  institution,  $25  if  you  want  to  be  a  beautiful  bene- 
factor." 

Every  library  should  consider  subscribing.  BBB   is  a  lonesome  antidote 
to  the  overwhelming  number  of  publications  on  the  other  side.   You  do  have 
some  patrons  who  are  interested  in  getting  out  of  the  system  instead  of 
trying  to  stay  in.   You  might  be  a  potential  OUTLAW   yourself!     ^^ 
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FROM     SALIVATIOM     TO     SALVATIOT^  ? 


fv'itn  Yoga  it  can  take  20  years.  Biofeedback  takes  a  month.  It's  a 
real  shortcut  -  Lewis  Andrews,  co-author  of  Biofeedback:  Turning  on  the 
Power  of  Your  Mind. 

The ...  volunteers  spent  from  4  to  12  hours  on  the  alpha  wave  machines 
and  reported  they  were  bored  rather  than  stimulated.      The  study  also  con- 
cludes that  any  psychological  benefits  probably  resulted  from  the  application 
of  the  wires  to  the  scalp.      (Report  on  a  U.S.  Air  Force  study  of  alpha  wave 
benefits,  S.F.   Examiner,    6/18/72) 

Biofeedback  research.  Western  style,  began  with  Pavlov's  dogs  (classical 
conditioning)  and  has  culminated  in  a  spate  of  experiments  showing  that 
man  can  learn  to  control  even  the  so-called  involuntary  functions  (brain 
waves,  heart  beat,  blood  pressure,  skin  temperature,  sweating,  etc.)  through 
information  fed  back  to  him  by  sophisticated  instruments  which  monitor  the 
body  (instrumental  conditioning.) 

Easily  the  most  spectacular  of  these  experiments  has  been  the  alpha 
wave  training  carried  out  by  Dr.  Joe  Kamiya  of  Langley  Porter  Neuropsychiatric 
Institute  in  San  Francisco.   Despite  Dr.  Kamiya's  attempts  to  avoid  sensational- 
ism, the  alpha  wave  has  rapidly  become  one  of  tlie  hottest  items  on  the  market 
(surpassed  only  by  the  10-speed  bicycle) ,  with  the  attendant  distortions  by 
advertising.   Shades  of  patent  medicine!   Mind  control  seminars,  mind  dynamics 
institutes,  and  companies  selling  machines  ($26-$800)  to  detect  alpha  waves, 
have  proliferated,  and  so  liave  the  claims  they  make  for  their  products  and 
services . 

Unfortunately  there  are  at  present  no  controls  or  standards  set  for 
either  the  macliines  or  tlie  various  seminars/institutes,  which  promise  a 
multitude  of  blessings  and  benefits  to  the  takers,  or  the  taken.  Caveat 
emptor,    until  the  mists  of  Madison  Avenue  rhetoric  clear  away. 
••    It  is  also  unfortunate  that  no  really  good  book  has  come  out  yet  on 
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by  CAROL  BROWN 


the  subject  of  biofeedback  -  that  is,  for  the  layman.  The  best  technical 
coverage  of  recent  research  appears  in  the  following  title:   Barber,  Theodore 
X.  et  aly    eds.  Biofeedback  and  Self-aontrol:  An  Aldine  Reader  on  the 
Regulation  of  Bodily  Processes  and  Consciousness    (Chicago:  Aldine-Atherton, 
1971.   ISBN  202-25048-2.   $12)  This  is  an  800  page  collection  of  articles 
describing  a  wide  variety  of  biofeedback  experiments,  including  those  using 
classical  conditioning  and  those  involving  yoga,  zen,  and  hypnosis.  Though 
written  for  the  most  part  in  technical  language  by  the  scientists  who  per- 
formed the  experiments,  the  articles  are  well  worth  the  extra  effort  for 
anyone  who  is  eager  to  find  out  more  about  the  directions  biofeedback  re- 
search is  taking. 

The  recently  published  book  Biofeedback:   Turning  on  the  Power  of  Your 
Mind,   by  Marvin  Karlins  and  Lewis  M.  Andrews  (Lippincott,  1972.   ISBN-0- 
397-00855.   $5.95)  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  only 
book  on  biofeedback  now  available  for  the  layman.   It  seems  as  though  the 
authors  were  in  a  mad  rush  to  publish  before  anyone  else.  They  throw  in 
chapters  on  ESP,  psychokinesis,  the  effect  of  prayer  on  plants,  etc.,  with 
little  attempt  to  separate  the  solid  from  the  sensational.  However,  there 
is  an  excellent  annotated  list  of  suggested  readings  on  biofeedback  which 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  list  includes  books  and  periodical 
articles,  technical  and  popular,  and  probably  the  book  is  worth  buying  for 
this  if  for  nothing  else. 

An  interesting  supplement  to  the  above  title  is  Christopher  Clement's 
book.  The  Alpha*Theta  Brain  Wave  Training  Papers   (C.C.  Clement  Publishing 
Co.,  1377-9th  Ave.,  San  Francisco  94122.   1972,  paperback, '$2.95.)  Al- 
though the  book  has  several  typographical  errors  and  a  format  which  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  it  represents  an  honest  attempt  to  clarify  the  mechanical 
procedures  involved  in  using  alpha  wave  training  monitors.   It  also  includes 
a  bibliography,  but  without  annotations. 

In  none  of  these  publications  is  there  any  attempt  to  explore  the 
moral  and  philosophical  implications  of  the  use  of  biofeedback  methods, 
which  conceivably  some  day  will  make  it  possible  actually  to  read  a  person's 
mind  in  the  way  that  lie  detectors  do  in  a  very  approximate  sense  now. 
One  can  only  hope  for  a  truly  competent  and  thorough  treatment  of  the 
subject  as  soon  as  possible. 


Anything  is  one  of  a  million  paths....!  warn  you.     Look  at  every 
path  closely  and  deliberately.     Try  it  as  many  times  as  you  think 
necessary.     Then  ask  yourself,   and  yourself  alone,   one  question. .. .Does 
this  path  have  a  heart?     All  paths  are  the  same:   they  lead  nowhere. 

They  are  paths  going  through  the  hush,   or  into  the  bush Does  this 

path  have  a  heart?    The  Teachings  of  Don  Juan:  A  Yaqui  Way  of  Knowledge. 


PACKIN'    IT    ALL  IN      with  Sonla   Cole 


Taking  to  the  wilderness  isn't  what  it  used  to  be.  Times  have  been 
a-changin'  since  John  Muir  first  hiked  in  the  Sierra  with  just  a  Hudson's 
Bay  blanket  and  a  little  bread  and  tea.   Backpacking  has  become  the  favorite 
sport  of  thousands  of  weekend  back  to  the  landers.  And  paradoxically, 
while  claiming  to  seek  a  simpler  existence  in  the  great  outdoors,  back- 
packers are  supporting  a  gear- lover's  (gear-sellers')  paradise.   Boots, 
bottles,  bags,  tents,  and  tubes  tantalize  and  exhilarate  the  committed 
backpacker.  The  more  gear  that  comes  out,  the  more  handbooks  and  guides 
are  needed  to  help  the  uninitiated  (as  well  as  the  hard-core)  to  decipher 
and  determine  what's  what.  Le  grand  encyalopedie   on  how  to  do  it  all  has 
always  been  Colin  Fletcher's  THE  COMPLETE  WALKER,  but  recently  a  good  number 
of  how-to-backpack  books  have  emerged. 

It  seems  ironic  that  just  when  the  delicate  balance  between  wilderness 
preservation  and  wasteland  is  so  precarious,  this  sport  becomes  so  tre- 
mendously popular.   Fortunately,  the  seriousness  of  the  overuse  of  wilder- 
ness by  backpackers  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
which  now  requires  backpackers  to  obtain  a  wilderness  permit  before  enter- 
ing federally  designated  wilderness  areas.   (See  pamphlet,  Obtaining  Your 
Wilderness  Permit,   U.S.  Forest  Service,  local  region,  GPO,  Washington, 
D.C.  Free.) 

Not  just  any  backpacking  book  is  needed,  but  only  those  which  seek 
to  establish  a  "wilderness  ethic,"  Important  to  this  ethic  is  an  un- 
wavering purist  attitude  toward  wilderness  conservation.  Most  of  the  back- 
packing books  that  are  out  now  basically  have  the  same  general  information 
on  equipment,  food,  survival,  etc.,  but  some  better  represent  this  wilder- 
ness ethic  so  desperately  needed  for  us  to  maintain  our  fragile  wilderness 
areas. 

There  are  two  extremely  comprehensive  handbooks  that  parallel  the 
competence  of  THE  COMPLETE  WALKER,  each  varying  slightly  in  tone.   Both 
express  the  same  basic  ideas  yet  still  manage  to  differ  on  enough  points 
that  reading  both  is  not  totally  redundant.  Much  of  the  advice  found  in 
this  genre,  comes  from  personal  experience  which,  of  course,  varies  greatly. 

BACKPACKING:  ONE  STEP  AT  A  TIf4E,  by  Harvey  Manning,  just  as  the  title 
implies,  is  a  step-by-step  introduction  and  analysis  of  this  fast-growing 
activity.   Recognizing  that  "the  real  need  was  not  another  invitation  to 
the  sport  but  a  lot  more  grizzly  bears,  mosquitoes,  and  blowdowns,"  the 
author  takes  into  consideration  the  rapid  rise  in  popularity  of  backpacking 
and  accompanying  gear-explosion  to  express  the  more  urgent  need  for  a  "new 
ethic." 

Comprehensive  and  accurate  information  is  presented  within  three  sec- 
tions. Off  and  Away  Onto  the  Trail  (basic  techniques),  Equipment:  Everything 
You  Always  Wanted  To  Know  and  Then  Some,  and  Elaborating  the  Art  (advanced 
technique!).  Outstanding  are  the  comparative  feature  charts  for  major  items 
of  gear  such  as:  pack  frames,  sleeping  bags,  stoves,  etc.  The  chapter 
about  sharing  the  backpacking  experience  with  children,  from  infancy  onward 
is  also  good.  ("Children  are  amazingly  tough  little  beasts,  usually  better 
able  than  city  pampered  adults  to  withstand  trail  rigors.")  And  there  are 
good  hints  for  making  backpacking  a  year-round  sport.  While  the  tone  reflects 
the  personal  folksiness  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  is  often  humorous, 
the  intent  is  serious:  "In  remote  wildlands,  infrequently  visited,  many 
old  freedoms  may  yet  be  exercised  with  good  conscience.   But  in  popular 
hiking  areas  the  life  systems  are  literally  being  loved  to  death."  Well- 
illustrated  with  beautiful  photographs  by  Keith  Gunnar  and  cartoons  by  Bob 


Cram;  and  well-organized  with  an  index,  easy-to-read  format,  and  appended 
list  of  further  reading. 

PLEASURE  PACKING;  How  To  Backpack  In  Comfort  by  Robert  S.  Wood  is  also 
an  excellent  and  complete  analysis  of  equipment  and  methodology.   Each  page 
is  literally  crammed  with  information.  Mr.  Wood  expresses  the  wilderness 
ethic  by  deed  -  every  trip  into  the  wilderness  finds  him  returning  former 
campsites  to  Nature.  He  claims,  "Comfort  in  the  wilds  comes  from  carrying 
just  the  right  gear  and  knowing  precisely  how  to  use  it.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  PLEASURE  PACKING  is  all  about;  taking  some  of  the  work  out  of  wilder- 
ness backpacking  so  the  beauty  and  happiness  are  free  to  shine  through." 

His  organization  is  straightforward  beginning  with  the  basics  of  pack 
and  footwear  and  ending  up  with  trout  fishing  and  a  sample  trip.  The  sample 
trip  is  especially  useful  in  reviewing  all  the  information  of  preceding  pageSj 
tying  it  together  well.   Especially  important  is  the  chapter  on  food.  He 
explains  the  importance  of  how  and  what  to  eat  to  obtain  the  correct  balance 
of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  which  determine  energy  levels  for  pro- 
longed stamina,  critical  for  enjoying  an  arduous  journey.  He  describes 
the  theory  of  beginning  lunch  right  after  breakfast,  eating  your  way  down 
the  trail,  until  dinner. 

Only  one  thing  left  me  vaguely  uneasy:   the  illustrations  and  cover 
photos  accurately  represent  the  text,  except  in  one  aspect  -  wimmin  are 
pictured  but  not  discussed  (clothing,  caloric  intake,  conditioning  are  for 
men  only.)   Useful  however,  is  a  list  of  suppliers'  names  and  addresses 
which  keeps  an  index  company  at  the  back.  Of  these  two,  the  hardcover  for- 
mat of  Harvey  Manning's  BACKPACKING  is  a  little  easier  to  follow  than  the 
reduced  print  and  compact  pages  of  PLEASURE  PACKING,  a  paperback . 


Something  for  everyone  -  I  must  mention  a  periodical,  WILDERNESS  CAMPING; 
For  the  Self-Propelled  Wilderness  Enthusiast.   I'm  still  trying  to  justify 
in  my  mind  its  slick  appearance  and  hundreds  of  ads  with  the  hard-line 
conservationist  attitude  of  the  publisher,  John  R.  Fitzgerald.   Contributing 
authors  include  Robert  S.  Wood,  Bradford  Angier,  Eugene  A,  Sloane,  etc. 
It  has  an  excellent  book  review  section,  hike  descriptions,  and  how-to 


information  with  a  national  scope.   It  displays  the  most  up-to-the-minute 
in  gear,  guides,  places  to  go,  and  at  the  same  time  espouses  the  cause  of 
wilderness  preservation  through  education  of  the  user.  One  particularly 
good  article  describes  how  to  mount  and  preserve  topographic  maps  in  your 
kitchen. 

I  was  disappointed  with  the  following  two  titles  mainly  because  of  a 
combination  of  questionable  information  and  poor  format.   In  BACKPACKING 
MADE  EASY  by  Michael  Abel,  the  attitude  toward  women  as  "the  little  lady" 
who  requires  a  certain  amount  of  pampering  will  not  be  appreciated  by  women 
who  have  no  trouble  sharing  equally  the  work  of  a  backpacking  trip  with  male 
companions.  Also,  some  of  his  recommendations  are  spurious,  e.g.,  washing 
oneself  in  streams  with  soap  is  tolerable  pollution  while  washing  dishes 
is  not  (neither  should  be  tolerated,  all  washing  with  soap  should  be  done 
in  pans  well  away  from  lakes  and  streams);  burning  only  colored  toilet  paper 
(all  toilet  paper  should  be  burned  or  buried);  suggesting  baby  oil  and  iodine 
as  sun  protection  at  high  altitudes,  etc. 

Unfortunately,  a  low-quality  paperback  format  and  non-comprehensive 
approach  make  THE  COMSTOCK  BACKPACKING  GUIDE  TO  CALIFORNIA  by  Thomas  IVinnett 
of  little  interest.   I  prefer  a  purist  attitude  and  while  the  basic  ideas 
are  sound,  some  suggestions  overdo  it,  e.g.,  to  save  weight,  cut  the  cuffs 
off  your  pants,  or  bring  only  one  extra  sock  (one  is  always  washed  and 
drying.)  The  second  half  of  this  guide  includes  descriptive  notes  for  a 
variety  of  hikes  in  the  Sierra.  There  is  no  index  and  other  books  cover 
the  topic  equally  well.  The  only  possible  advantage  is  that  how-to-do-it 
information  is  in  one  book  with  actual  hike  descriptions.  However,  Mr. 
Winnett's  other  trail  guides,  among  them,  SIERRA  NORTH,  are  of  a  much  better 
quality  format-wise. 


FOOD  FOR  KNAPSACKERS  AND  OTHER  TRAIL  TRAVELERS  by  Hasse  Bunnelle  and 
Winnie  Thomas,  is  a  cookbook/guide  for  wilderness  outdoor  cookery  with 
methods,  hints  and  recipes  for  groups  of  from  5  to  20  campers.  Wild  foods 
are  only  briefly  mentioned  so  the  majority  of  meals  imply  use  of  dried, 
freeze-dried,  dehydrated  ingredients  purchased  at  supermarkets  or  specialty 
shops  and  a  small  backpacker's  stove.   Ways  to  organize  foods  for  use  on 
the  trip  and  calculating  amounts  per  person  are  invaluable  as  are  master 
food  list  and  menu  plans.  The  nice  thing  about  exercise  and  fresh  mountain 
air  is  that  anything  tastes  good  but  having  this  guide  pulls  it  all  together 
and  simplifies  meal  preparation.   Even  though  it  is  called  a  Sierra  Club 
totebook,  I  don't  think  I  would  bring  it  on  a  trip.   It  is  more  concerned 
with  setting  things  up  before  you  leave  and  seems  unnecessarily  heavy  to 
bring  along.   For  this  reason,  its  handsome  illustrations  have  been  criti- 
cized for  taking  up  too  much  space  in  the  book.  There  is  now  a  companion 
volume,  COOKING  FOR  CAMP  AND  TRAIL  by  Hasse  Bunnelle  and  Shirley  Sarvis 
which  contains  200  recipes  and  tips  on  packaging,  preparation,  and  equipment, 
which  may  be  more  useful  on  the  trail  (but  I  haven't  seen  it.) 


"Wilderness  a  shrine.   Backpacking  a  devotion."  THE  BACKPACKER  by 
Albert  Saijo  best  captures  the  spirit  of  backpacking.  Thought-food  for  the 
zen  backpacker  accompanied  by  useful  ideas  on  the  practical  side  of  things, 
"Use  wood  like  a  precious  gift."  Fancy  gear  doesn't  define  backpacking, 
but  asking  what  it  means  to  go  into  the  wilderness  and  defining  one's  re- 
lationship to  the  perfect  freedom  of  mountain-ness  does.   It's  looking  in- 
side for  the  wilderness  ethic.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Gompers 
Saijo  on  heavy,  rich,  chocolatey  paper  inside  a  trippy  cover.  The  unique- 
ness of  the  suggested  reading  list  merits  attention  as  do  some  of  the  recipes, 
cum   natural  foods,  like  Paternoster  Egg  Foo  Yung.  More  of  a  haiku-bible 
for  backpackers  than  a  what-to-do-next  manual,  although  it  does  that,  too. 
For  the  novice,  it  is  a  perfect  introduction  to  the  "art"  of  backpacking; 
for  the  seasoned  veteran,  it  is  a  perfect  shrine  to  worship  at  during  those 
secret  moments  stolen  at  one's  desk. 


KEEP  ON  TRUCKIN'  MAMA,  THE  CAMP'S  NOT  FAR  AHEAD 


In  order 


BACKPACKING:  ONE  STEP  AT  A  TIME.   By  Harvey  Manning.   Recreational  Equipment 
Inc.  Press,  Seattle,  WA.  Order  from:  San  Francisco  Book  Co.,  321  Pacific 
Ave.,  S.F.  CA  94111.   1972.   356  pp.  Hardcover  $7.95. 

PLEASURE  PACKING.   By  Robert  S.  Wood,  Condor  Books.   1972.   215  pp.  Pb. 
$3.95.  Order  from:  Book  People,  2940  Seventh  St.,  Berkeley,  CA  94710. 
WILDERNESS RAMPING  (1971-  )   Subscriptions:  P.O.  Box  1186,  Scotia,  NY  12302. 


6  issues/year,  $4 
FOOD  FOR  KNAPSACKERS. 


1971.   144  pp.   Pb.  $1 
COOKING  FOR  CAMP  AND  TRAIL 
CTuET 


1972.   pF 
THE  BACKPACKER. 


By  Hasse  Bunnelle  and  Winnie  Thomas.  Sierra  Club. 
95 

By  Hasse  Bunnelle  and  Shirley  Sarvis.  Sierra 


Francisco. 


$3.95 
By  Albert  Saijo.   101  Productions,  79  Liberty  St, 
1972.   96  pp.   $1.95  Pb. 


San 


©OLLARS         FOR      DONUT     HOLES 


The  SYNERGY   staff  is  on  the  lookout  for  books  and  materials  on  new 
life  styles,  from  small,  independent  presses,  or  "underground"  material. 
For  several  months  we  noticed  a  whole  new  range  of  books  telling  us  how  to 
live  without  money.  Thinking  that  these  would  be  in  the  alternative  life 
style  camp,  I  decided  to  collect  them  into  an  essay/review.   I  was  badly 
mistaken. 

I  had  been  prepared  for  a  whole  new  kind  of  book,  a  counter-culture 
transformation  of  CONSUMER  REPORTS.      But  I  now  realize  my  naivete,  thinking 
there  could  be  a  marketable  guide  book  to  a  non-money  oriented  life  style. 
Consider:   a  hip  person  isn't  about  to  buy  a  book  to  tell  him  how  to  get 
along.  And  those  people  who  are  aware  and  want  to  join  the  non-buying 
population  are  off  to  a  bad  start  buying  books  which  tell  how  to  do  it. 

Nearly  all  of  these  new  books  which  we  have  been  noticing  are  in  the 
"Get  $omething  for  nothing"  or  post-depression  "Chicken  in  every  pot" 
tradition.  However,  with  a  little  searching,  I  easily  came  up  with  alter- 
natives. This  review,  then,  will  cover  two  types  of  materials:  1)  those 
appealing  to  consumers,  and  2)   those  meant  for  non-consumers.  Those  in 
#1  are  marketables,  sold  for  someone's  profit.  Those  in  #2  are  meant  to 
be  available,  either  free  or  at  cost.   I  use  the  terms  "consumer"  to  mean 
one  who  buys  with  little  conscious  control,  usually  more  than  he  needs, 
and  thereby  supports  the  System;  and  "non-consumer"  to  mean  one  who  opts 
to  buy  only  enough  for  survival. 


$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 

$  $ 

$  CONSUMER  ORIENTED  $ 

$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 

Most  librarians  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  best 
older  books  such  as  Charles  Neal's  SENSE  WITH  DOLLARS 
and  Mike  and  Marilyn  Ferguson's  CHAl-lPAGNE  LIVING  ON  A 
BEER  BUDGET.      These,  constantly  appearing  in  new  editions, 
are  specifically  designed  to  help  middle  America  do  the 
best  by  its  meagre  lot.  To  supplement  the  budget  are  the 
craft  books,  how-to-make-something-for-nothing  and  do-your- 
own  books. 

Swelling  the  ranks  (and  the  publisher's  pocketbooks) 
are  numerous  and  varied  new  titles.  These,  which  I  have 
chosen  to  review,  are  some  of  the  more  interesting  if  not 
better  ones. 


b.v.  thoreen 


Callenbach,  Ernest.  LIVING  POOR  WITH  STYLE.      Bantam/Straight  Arrow, 
1972.   $1.95 

Callenbach  says  of  his  book,  "The  book  is  a  pocket  guide  to  the 
concrete  choices  you  face  if  you  want  to  start  changing  your  life  style: 
600  pages  of  information  (and  opinion)  about  everything  from  brand  names 
to  bathtubs  to  the  sexual  implication  of  extended  family  groups."  He  deals 
with  the  concept  of  time  as  a  hangup  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  before  we 
can  be  free  of  money.  This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  contrast  with 
CHM1PAGNE  living's     chapter  "Time  is  money".  The  author  is  conscientious 
and  well  meaning,  and  he  makes  an  admirable  effort  to  encourage  non-consumerism. 
However,  I  can't  help  being  just  a  bit  skeptical  having  one  book  to  cover 
everything  from  law  and  medicine  to  cars,  clothing  and  cooking.  He  is, 
interestingly,  very  sympathetic  to  libraries  and  makes  numerous  references 
to  what  they  have  to  offer  and  how  to  use  them.   Included,  also,  are  ref- 
erences at  the  ends  of  each  chapter  for  further  information  and  reading. 
According  to  Callenbach,  "Poor  is  in,"  and  though  it  is  the  best  of 

these  books,  it  is  still  wanting.   By  its  very  format  and  ad  campaign, 

it  admits  to  appealing  to  our  consumer  interests. 

FREE.     Publications,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1053,  Flushing,  NY  11352.   Bi- 
monthly.  $3.23 

"The  best  current  free  offers  selected  from  over  2,000  newspapers 
and  magazines  each  month."  Covers  everything  from  free  samples  of  hair 
products  to  government  documents.  Good  source  for  VF  materials  (more  up 
to  date  than  the  Wei singer  book,  1001   VALUABLE  THINGS  YOU  CAN  GET  FREE.) 
Great  for  packrats  and  junk  collectors  (Not  to  be  confused  with  FREE^ 
THE  MAGAZINE  OF  TRAVELING,    LIVING  AND  BEING.      162  E.  6th  St.,  Eugene, 
Oregon  97401.   $2.98/4  issues.  Tells  how  to  eat,  travel  and  be  FREE.) 

Margolius,  Sidney.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  FOOD  HOAX.      Dell,  1972. 
$1.25 

Contains  much  valuable  information  on  how  to  buy  food  wisely,  includ- 
ing tables  comparing  costs  per  protein  unit  and  per  serving.  Tells  con- 
sumers how  to  save  while  buying,  what  the  government  does  to  change  prices, 
and  much  more.   Especially  good  for  large  families. 

Poriss,  Martin.  HOW  TO  LIVE  CHEAP  BUT  GOOD;  A  PRIMER  FOR  PEOPLE  WITH 
HIGH  TASTES  AND  LOW  INCOMES.      American  Heritage  Press,  1971.   $3.95 

Another  mass  market  publication  (like  Callenbach's)  and  crass  as  the 
title  suggests.   Furthermore,  check  the  price!  Mr.  Poriss  says  he  wrote 
the  book  "to  fill  a  specific  need:   to  create  a  common  body  of  not-so-common 
common  sense."  Some  of  it  is  indeed  common  sense,  i.e.  "soda  and  wine  can 
be  chilled  most  quickly  in  the  freezer  part  of  your  refrigerator."  Some 
of  it  is  thankfully  uncommon,  i.e.,  "Girls  should  smilingly  talk  to  butchers, 
who  like  them  as  much  as  little  old  ladies  like  guys."  He  does  have  some 
good  ideas,  and  the  book  is  easy  to  use,  but  for  $3.95? 


Rosenbloom,  Joseph.  CONSUMER  COl^fPLAINT  GUIDE:     A   C0!'4PREHENSIVE  LISTING 
OF  imAT  TO  DO  AND  WHO  TO  CALL  WHEN  THINGS  GO  WRONG.      N.Y.,  CCM  Information 
Corp.,  866  3rd  Ave.,  N.Y.  10022.   1971.   $2.95 

The  ultimate  tool  for  buyers.   Begins  with  a  brief  section  on  "The 
consumer  in  the  marketplace"  containing  invaluable  general  rules  on  buying. 
The  bulk  is  made  up  of  names  and  addresses  of  corporations  under  two  large 
categories:   goods  and  services,  then  divided  by  type,  i.e.,  toys,  homecare, 
credit  cards,  etc.   I  see  this  mainly  as  a  resource  for  libraries  rather 
than  something  for  home  use.   It  can  double  as  a  reference  book  for  who- 
makes-what  addresses. 

Scaduto,  Anthony.  GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  YOUR  MONEY:      HOW  TO  BEAT  THE 
HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING.      N.Y.,  Paperback  Library,  1971.   95.^ 

How  and  when  to  buy,  avoid  frauds,  contract  for  repairs;  how  to  drive, 
eat,  and  entertain  yourself;  and  a  good  list  of  where  to  go  when  you  need 
help.   "Included  is  all  the  information  you'll  need  to  beat  inflation  and 
save  yourself  thousands  of  dollars. "--the  author. 


Consumers  who  rely  too  heavily  on  these  books  telling  how  to  best 
spend  money  run  the  risk  of  over-concern.  Just  as  the  health  food  craze 
turned  some  healthy  people  into  paranoid  body  freaks,  so  these  consumer 
books  can  make  paranoid-obsessive  spenders  of  us.   I  much  prefer  the 


c  "^ 

.  NON-CONSUMER  ORIENTED  MATERIALS  ^ 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  steady  supply  of  ephemeral  material 
and  little-known  resources  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  non-consumer,  wanting 
only  organization  and  use.   Here,  indeed,  is  the  librarian's  responsibility. 
To  give  only  a  few  examples:   underground  newspapers  are  full  of  information 
on  where  to  eat,  sleep  and  celebrate  without  buying;  a  community  resource 
file  can  cover  information  on  food  conspiracies,  free  clinics,  switchboard 
information,  drug  treatment  centers,  cheap  hotels,  free  food....;  newsletters 
and  magazines  such  as  MOTHER  EARTH  NEWS,    WORKFORCE,    ecology  mags,  always 
have  valuable  information.   In  all  these  sources  is  the  information  for  the 
people  that  can  be  gathered,  organized  and  broadcast  by  librarians. 

Three  publications  from  the  Bay  Area,  but  extremely  valuable  as  proto- 
types, are  worth  mentioning  specifically  I 


THE  GOLDEN  GOOSE.      S.F.  Bay  Area  SRRT  Group,  Community  resources 
Committee  (c/o  Sue  Critchfield,  BARC.)   Free  to  librarians. 

The  Golden  Goose,    now  in  its  4th  issue,  concentrates  on  resources 
both  print  and  non-print,  in  the  Ray  Area.   No.  3  focuses  on  women's  re- 
sources and  includes  bookstores,  groups,  newsletters  and  switchboards.   It 
also  keeps  librarians  up  on  new  directories;  special  library  collections; 
mimeographed  lists  available  to  anyone  i.e..  Bay  Area  Authors,  African 
personal  names;  children's  lib  and  much  more.   Each  issue  contains  a  calendar 
of  coming  events  (no,  not  the  Pops  Concerts)  with  program/display  suggestions. 

PEOPLE'S  YELLOW  PAGES.      Published  by  People's  Yellow  Pages  Collective, 
2351  Jackson  St.,  #9,  S.F.  94114.   1972.   $1.50  ($1.75  by  mail.) 

The  second  edition  of  the  PEOPLE'S  YELLOW  PAGES   is  now  available.   In 
contrast  with  the  first  (see  SYNERGY   #36,  p. 21),  this  new  edition  includes 
many  listings  from  outside  of  S.F.   Its  purpose  is  to  list  "alternatives  to 
established,  profit-oriented  institutions"  and  the  entries,  which  include 
descriptive  annotations,  ranee  from  abortion  to  Zen,  auto  repairs  to  vasec- 
tomies, venereal  disease  to  legal  aid,  picking  up  communes,  senior  citizens 
and  quilts  along  the  way. 

PITCH,    published  in  S.F.  by  Joey  Gill,  available  on  the  street.  PITCH 
is  a  guide  to  survival  in  San  Francisco.   Bom  in  personal  experience,  it 
is  directed  at  "those  with  limited  coins,"  and  aims  to  tell  where  to  find 
free  bed,  board  and  clothes;  how  to  get  welfare  help  and  jobs;  where  to  find 
medical  and  dental  care;  plus  "a  plan  for  those  who  hit  town  busted  and  want 
to  get  a  new  start." 


Now  that  you  have  had  a  hot  meal,  let's  go  sit  in  the  barber  chair,  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  get  a  shave  and  a  haircut.  You  must  get  a  ticket  for  this  free  service 
and  tickets  are  available  at  the  following  places:  the  Police  Department,  Com- 
munity Aid  Station,  937  Fillmore  Street,  and  St.  Anthony's  Dining  Room, 
55  Jones  Street.  When  you  get  to  the  Barber  Shop,  don't  sit  down  in  a  chair. 
Show  your  ticket  to  the  cashier  and  he  will  direct  you  to  a  chair.  They  will  give 
you  this  service,  8:00  am  until  5:00  pm,  except  on  weekends. 

CLOTHING  AND  SHOES 

Should  you  have  only  the  clothing  on  your  back,  or  your  clothing  is  in  poor 
condition,  the  following  places  will  give  you  a  complete  change,  if  they  have 
your  size.  Get  yourself  looking  presentable  and  your  chances  or  getting  some 
folding  money  will  improve  100  per  cent! 

NAME  AND  LOCATION 

SF  Gospel  Mission 
219 -6th  Street 


St.  Vincent  De  Paul 
1175  Howard  Street 

Community  Aid  Center 
937  Fillmore  Street 


BE  THERE  BY 

Between  9:00  am  and  4:00  pm  Daily 
8:30  am  except  Saturday  and  Sunday 
8:00  am  until  8:00  pm  Daily 


It's  a  big  sky. 

If  you're   limiting  your  print  to  book   lists,   why  not  hire  a  aommmity 

"resource  person"  to  shake  doun  this  kind  of  info  in  the  area? 


CHICAGO   ni 

"l  WOULD  SMILE  POLITELY  AND  MOVE  ON  TO  TWE  NEXT  PERSON^  THE  NEXT  PARTY.' 


The  ALA  convention:   exhilaration,  movement,  people.  Hypnotized 
by  the  golden  apple  of  believing  we  could  change  things  around  us,  I  got 
totally  involved  in  the  action.   It  was  the  hope  for  something  new,  a  vital- 
ized organization  interested  in  the  individual  librarian. 

Conventions  are  an  American  way  of  life.  Everyone  has  heard  of 
one,  gone  to  one  or  at  least  has  fantasies.   I  had  images  of  librarians' 
conventions  but  hadn't  been  to  any.   Pictures  of  women  knitting,  of  speeches 
calling  for  harmony  and  unity,  of  upstarts  demanding  libraries  for  the 
people  .... 

1  also  had  another  image  gained  from  talking  to  friends.  Each 
described  the  first  convention  as  lonely.   Knowing  no  one,  they  had  sat  in 
dreary  rooms  after  roaming  through  exhibits  -  hoping  to  make  conversation 
with  somebody,  anybody,  to  talk,  to  be  listened  to,  they  had  agonized  over 
their  feelings  of  insignificance  in  the  midst  of  8,000  people.  A  familiar 
face,  a  name  tag  with  a  familiar  place,  these  became  important.   So  I  came 
to  ALA  with  the  idea  of  being  involved  in  something  exciting  and  the  fear 
that  I  would  end  up  looking  at  hotel  walls  or  exhibits  while  smiling,  always 
smiling  at  nobody. 

Sunday  was  the  first  day  of  the  convention  for  me.   I  got  dressed 
up  and  went  to  the  "Bowker  Beer  Bust".   It  was  large  and  intimidating. 
Thousands  of  people,  loud  music,  flowing  beer,  tables  of  cheese  and  loneli- 
ness merged.   People  who  knew  others  had  a  good  time  meeting  friends  from 
schools  and  jobs,  but  strangers  walked  around  alone.  The  next  morning,  the 
action  started  for  me.  Joan  Goddard,  Special  Outreach  Librarian,  San  Jose, 
outlined  what  I  should  do  to  get  support  for  the  anti -discrimination  clause 
in  the  ALA  Accreditation  Standards  for  Library  Schools.  As  a  representative 
of  the  Library  Communications  Seminar,  SJSC  Library  Science  Dept.,  I  was 
sent  off  with  2,000  leaflets  and  a  duty  to  get  our  statements  on  non-discrimin- 
ation into  the  Accreditation  Standards.   Faced  with  the  ALA  bureaucracy,  hope 
was  slight  but  the  effort  had  to  be  made  to  end  with  a  flourish  the  year's 
activities  of  my  classmates. 

Joan  and  1  walked  over  to  the  Black  Caucus  and  I  learned  about 
standing  around  in  front  of  meeting  rooms  and  talking  to  people  as  they  went 
in,  handing  out  literature,  asking  opinions.   People  just  listened  and  made 
no  promises.  On  to  other  meetings;  the  American  Indian  one  took  awhile. 
Then  I  met  Joan  at  the  bar  and  learned  another  aspect  of  conventions.  John 
Forsman  and  Philip  Immroth  of  University  of  Pittsburg,  ALA  Council  members, 
and  pros  at  getting  things  done,  gave  advice  on  wheeling  and  dealing.  Talk- 
ing about  who  was  who  on  committees,  going  to  the  committees,  getting  Council- 
ors lined  up  to  introduce  and  second  the  amendment,  asking  people  to  speak 
out  on  what  they  felt.   They  saw  a  future  where  things  could  be  accomplished 
within  the  professional  organizations.   I  had  heard  the  mournful  rumors  about 
ALA,  but  somehow  these  people  still  had  hope,  so  I  did  too. 

After  the  Women's  Liberation  Task  Force  meeting  on  Monday  night,  I 
invited  people  to  the  SRRT  suite  to  talk  about  the  accreditation  amendment. 
Caucuses  at  one  A.M.  in  hotel  rooms  -  smoke  filled  of  course  -  were  new  to 
me,  but  I  leaped  in  gamely  and  we  talked  about  adapting  the  SJSC  proposal 
to  include  women.  Wild  suggestions  were  made  to  sink  the  entire  Accreditation 
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Standard,  to  secede  from  ALA,  to  do  everythinp  that  we  wished  we  could  do  in 
fantasy  life.   Starving  and  therefore  practical,  I  suggested  we  needed  speak- 
ers to  support  the  amendment  the  next  day.   I  expected  the  amendment  to  fail 
in  council  in  the  morning  but  to  be  discussed  in  the  afternoon  membership 
meeting.   I  spent  a  nervous  night  wondering  if  changing  the  wording  was  making 
it  too  weak  to  be  meaningful  or  too  much  to  be  accomplished.  Waking  at  3 
A.M.  I  wondered  how  the  hell  1  ever  got  involved  in  this  whole  thing!   This 
was  going  to  be  my  first  council  meeting  and  John  had  casually  mentioned  I 
should  prepare  a  speech. 

Up  early,  I  cornered  Phil  who  soothed  me  and  talked  about  wording. 
Then  my  nervous  energy  started  to  flow  -  the  details  became  important  -  how 
did  you  find  an  agenda,  was  there  special  seating,  when  should  I  speak,  what 
could  happen?  Faced  with  an  official  form,  Joan  and  I  wrote  out  the  final 
wording,  Joan  talked  to  the  Accreditations  Committee  the  night  before  so 
they  knew  what  we  were  doing.   Perhaps  this  time  they  would  listen  to  us  - 
they  hadn't  at  midwinter  -  if  they  knew  we  would  fight.  The  irony  of  the 
situation  kept  me  laughing  -  here  I  was  battling  an  amendment  at  my  first 
Council  meeting,  needing  to  be  guided  through  the  simplest  procedures,  and 
this  was  supposed  to  frighten  the  Accreditations  Committee? 

A  group  of  women  caucused  in  the  dining  room  for  last  minute  details. 
These  women  were  helping  me  whom  I  hadn't  even  known  twelve  hours  before.   In 
Council,  John  Forsman  introduced  the  amendment  when  the  Accreditation  Stand- 
ards came  up  on  the  agenda.   I  was  lost  in  details  of  parliamentary  procedure 
as  it  was  discussed  section  by  section.  Vflien  people  got  up  to  speak  whom  I 
didn't  know,  who  said  it  was  a  good  thing  and  why  hadn't  it  been  done  before, 
I  went  into  a  dazed  shock.  One  opponent  said  that  library  schools  already 
had  too  many  students,  and  I  was  prepared  to  answer  that  it  needed  more  mi- 
nority students.   But  other  speakers  dealt  with  this.   I  talked  about  enforc- 
ing or  implementing  nice  words  with  cold  cash  since  it  is  no  good  accepting 
a  student  into  library  school  if  he  or  she  can't  afford  to  go. 

It  passed!   Voted  on  section  by  section  and  then  as  a  whole,  it 
passed!   I  floated  through  the  rest  of  the  morning.   Someone  asked  me  to  spell 
my  name  and  I  couldn't.   It  seemed  incredible  -  the  second  day  of  an  ALA 
convention  and  I  had  gotten  an  amendment  through  Council.   It  had  been  done 
with  the  aid  of  people  I  didn't  know,  who  didn't  know  me,  by  plunging  into 
the  incredible  whirlpool  of  activity.   It  couldn't  have  been  done  without 
the  political  guidance  and  interest  of  people  who  had  gone  to  many  conventions, 
who  had  fought  many  similar  battles  without  winning,  but  who  had  converted  a 
few  more  people  each  time. 

The  SRRT  Women's  Liberation  Task  Force  scheduled  a  program  on  job 
discrimination  and  how  to  fight  it.   An  incredible  audience  appeared  for  the 
program:   administrators,  "liberated,"  and  stereotype  librarians.  All  in- 
terested, they  came  because  the  topic  caught  them  where  they  were  involved  - 
their  own  dignity,  their  pay  checks,  their  promotions.   I  thought  the  adminis- 
trators came  to  find  out  who  the  uppity  women  were,  but  then  I  realized  many 
of  them  were  women  with  the  same  problems. 

I  decided  to  float  through  the  rest  of  the  convention  concentrating 
on  getting  a  job  and  partying.  What  else  could  possibly  top  the  euphoria  of 
accomplishment?  Then  when  I  went  back  to  the  SRRT  suite,  I  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  another  controversy  -  job  hunting.  The  dissatisfaction  with 
the  job  placement  service  "meat  market"  was  rank.  Going  into  that  mess  would 
take  pages  of  anger.   Ask  the  details  from  anyone  who  was  there  as  an  employer 
t»r  an  unemployed. 

People  dropped  in  the  SRRT  suite  and  complained.   So  we  brainstormed 


and  came  up  with  some  ideas.  A  book  of  resumes  of  the  individuals  looking 
for  jobs  could  be  compiled  in  the  SRRT  suite.   Employers  could  come  and  look 
at  it,  and  perhaps  post  their  jobs  with  us.   Phyllis  Baker,  Michael  Moran 
and  I  became  co-chairpersons  of  the  SRRT  Job  Task  Force.   If  iNfe  became  official, 
we  could  get  a  $50  budget  for  paper,  stamps  and  telephone  which  is  a  help 
when  you  are  unemployed.  We  were  so  inexperienced,  we  had  to  send  a  note  to 
the  chairperson  of  SRRT  during  the  meeting  to  ask  him  how  to  get  ourselves 
recognized.  We  had  ideas  but  had  to  learn  how  the  structure  worked.  We 
learned  by  asking  questions.  Why  isn't  this  job  placement  working?  UTiat 
are  your  complaints  as  an  employer  or  user?  What  would  you  do  differently? 
Would  you  he  willing  to  work  on  something  different?  Drop  in  and  rap  with  us. 
People  responded  -  sometimes  at  7  A.M.   I  jumped  out  of  bed  in  my  nightgown 
and  launclied  into  explanations  of  the  resume  book  and  what  we  were  trying  to 
do  -  remembering  the  prospective  employer  who  asked  me  if  I  had  the  stamina 
to  be  an  outreach  librarian. 

The  unemployment  problem  seemed  to  be  a  problem  for  only  the  young 
librarian.  ALA  wasn't  interested  in  usj  we  weren't  heads  of  libraries;  we 
weren't  on  committees;  we  couldn't  afford  special  meetings;  luncheons  or  ban- 
quets; we  had  no  expense  accounts.   We  couldn't  reserve  rooms  in  the  Palmer 
House  or  the  Hilton,  we  were  scattered  in  the  Y's  and  on  the  floors  in  sleeping 
bags.  There  were  about  2,000  of  us  on  the  fringes.  The  irony  was  that  we 
wanted  in  so  desperately.  We  were  alive  and  active  and  afraid  to  say  so. 
Women  working  on  women's  liberation  bibliographies,  individuals  working  with 
welfare  rights,  political  groups,  many  were  involved  in  community  organizing 
but  afraid  to  put  it  on  the  resumes  or  mention  it  in  job  interviews.   In  five 
minutes  an  employer  was  supposed  to  find  the  real  you  and  decide  if  it  matched 
up  with  his  ideal  or  stereotype  of  the  perfect  librarian.  Honesty  on  both 
sides  would  have  been  refreshing  but  impossible. 

Tilings  started  to  happen  as  ideas  flowed  from  everyone.  The  idea 
of  telephone  job  lines  in  every  state,  as  we  have  in  California,  seem.ed  a 
realistic  goal.   If  wc  could  get  an  action  resolution  through  Council  then 
we  could  start  tlie  work.  V.'e  needed  information  -  how  did  it  work,  what  did  it 
cost,  what  was  the  response?  I  went  the  meeting  route  again.  Others  went  off 
to  the  library  school  reunions  to  talk  to  their  deans  and  the  ancient  alumnae, 
to  get  them  interested.   We  went  to  parties;  we  talked  and  the  network  of 
concerned  people  grew.  To  find  people,  the  veterans  said  to  hit  the  parties. 
So  at  midnight,  I  went  to  the  parties  to  find  the  people  with  the  answers. 
Saying,  "would  you  introduce  this  resolution,"  "what  figures  do  you  have  on 
this,"  "is  it  feasible,"  "do  you  have  any  suggestions  on  wording,"  I  would 
smile  politely  and  move  on  to  the  next  person,  the  next  party. 

The  gut  work  of  organization  would  come  later,  but  now  ideas,  infor- 
mation and  support  were  important.  At  an  LAD  meeting,  I  asked  for  support  and 
suggestions,  and  a  Council  member  volunteered  because  a  woman  turned  to  him 
and  said,  "Vifhy  don't  you  introduce  it  for  the  nice  girl?"  Always  talking, 
listening,  asking  -  trying  to  communicate  with  people  to  bring  the  problem 
out  in  the  open:   too  many  of  us  haven't  gotten  jobs  as  librarians.  This  had 
been  a  private  nightmare  for  so  many  that  1  had  met.  They  felt  it  must  be 
them,  but  we  compared  qualifications  and  resumes  and  found  it  made  no  dif- 
ference what  school  we  came  from  or  what  we  were.  Momentum  built  up.  Then 
the  action  resolution  passed  in  Council  on  Friday  morning!   1  was  too  tired 
to  be  jubilant. 

In  contrast  to  my  early  expectations,  I  never  stared  at  the  four 
walls  of  a  hotel  room  alone,  I  didn't  get  a  job,  and  I  wasn't  lonely.   I  did 
gain  hope  and  a  joy  in  being  in  my  profession  in  an  exciting  time. 
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INSTEAD  OF  JUST  COLLECTING  PHOTOGRAPHS^  V/HY  NOT  USE  THEM  FOR  FUNCTIOMAL 
ATtD  AESTHETIC  PURPOSES?  llERE  ARE  WAYS  TO  BRIGHTEN  YOUR  LIBRARY^  IMPROVE 
YOUR  PUBLIC  REL/\TIONS,  AND  HAVE  FUN  WITH  YOUR  jmiOR  PATRONS. 

1)  Use  photos  in  place  of  (or  in  addition  to)  posters,  paintings,  etc.,  as 
decoration.   How  about  a  great  ski  photo  when  it's  98°  outside,  or  a 
stunningly  bacl<lit  blossom  in  the  middle  of  January,  or  a  beautiful  sea- 
scape anytime? 

2)  If  a  natural  disaster  strikes,  e.g.,  oil-spills  in  California  or  the 
recent  flooding,  put  together  an  exhibit  showing  before  and  after  scenes, 
how  the  people  reacted,  etc.   Both  newspapers  and  amateur  photographers 
are  good  sources  for  the  photos. 

3)  Buy  a  lot  of  cheap  (50c  to  $1)  old  box  cameras  and  circulate  these  to 
kids  when  you  have  a  program  involving  photography.   A  good  source  for 

old  cameras  is  a  thrift/second-hand  store.   Maybe  your  Friends  organization 
will  buy  you  a  nice  collection  of  the  Instamatic-type  of  camera  ($4  to  $10); 
film  may  be  easier  to  get  for  these. 

^)  Organizations  such  as  Kodak,  UNESCO,  and  the  New  York  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  send  traveling  exhibits  around  the  country  for  just  the  price  of  post- 
age.  Apply  for  one  of  these. 

5)  If  you  can't  get  one  of  the  above  exhibits,  make  your  own  using  your  local 
photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional. 

6)  Perk  up  your  building  with  a  different  kind  of  directional  sign!   Use 
photos  of  an  outhouse  or  Mens'  room  sign;  a  copy  machine;  the  circulation 
desk  -  all  of  these  with  a  hand  pointing  in  the  right  direction. 
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7)  if  your  collection  is  departmentalized,  or  if  you  separate  science  fiction 
westerns,  biography,  etc.,  from  the  rest  of  the  coJlection,  use  a  photo- 
graph as  a  sign.   It  doesn't  need  to  be  a  literal  picture;  an  abstract 
photo  suggesting  a  well-known  person  or  a  fantasy  subject  is  sometimes 
more  effective  and  eye-catching. 
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10) 

11) 

12) 
13) 
1^) 


Use  frames  in  which  you  can  c'lange  the  photos  for  I'l   above  and  use  prints 
either  subTiitted  by  patrons  or  have  a  monthly  contest  to  "fill  the  frame." 

Photos  can  show  how  to  use  the  library,  e.g.,  a  photo-essay  on  how  to 
check  out  a  bool<  or  how  to  use  the  audio-visual  equipment. 

Use  a  Polaroid  to  take  portraits  of  kids  who  win  contests  or  complete 
reading  programs. 

Use  a  Polaroid  to  take  portraits  of  kids  who  don't  win  contests  or  com- 
plete reading  programs.   (In  fact,  I  like  this  idea  better.) 

Photograph  behind-the-scenes  activities  of  the  library  such  as  book  pro- 
cessing, ("My  goodness,  I  didn't  know  you  had  to  do  all  that!")  and  dis- 
play them. 

In  conjunction  with  #12  above,  invite  your  local  camera  club  to  do  a 
photo-essay  on  what  a  librarian  does  besides  read  and  check  out  books. 
Then  display  their  prints. 

If  your  city  doesn't  have  a  photo-center,  invite  teachers  and  lecturers 
to  the  library  to  give  demonstrations.  (Developing  and  printing  photos 
doesn't  really  have  to  be  messy,  but  you  do  need  a  light-tight  room.) 


15)  Have  kids  make  their  own  cameras  and  award  a  prize  for  the  biggest,  small- 
est, prettiest,  funniest,  etc.,  working  one.   All  they  need  is  a  light- 
tight  box  and  some  film.   Kodak  puts  out  an  excellent  pamphlet  (free!) 

on  the  making  and  use  of  a  pinhole  camera. 

16)  For  display,  invite  your  local  camera  club  to  submit  photos  based  on 
one  theme.   This  could  be  different  each  month. 

17)  If  your  newspaper  or  city  government  doesn't  sponsor  a  city-wide  photo 
contest,  you  do  it  and  display  the  results.   If  another  organization 

does  have  a  contest,  invite  them  to  use  the  library  to  display  the  entries, 


18)  If  you  have  a  bookmobile  or  a  media-machine,  photograph  its  activities. 
Use  the  photos  for  public  relations  and  for  your  historical  archives. 

19)  Have  a  businessman  (policeman,  teacher,  worker,  any  type  of  person  in 
your  local  communi ty) -of-the-month.   Photograph  him,  his  business,  at 
work,  in  the  library  (!)  and  display  the  prints  in  a  prominent  place. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  involve  people  in  the  library  who  wouldn't  think 
of  it  otherwise. 

20)  If  your  library  has  a  collection  of  photographs  (the  older  the  better) 
don't  let  it  gather  dust;  use  it  as  a  traveling  exhibit  to  hospitals, 
banks,  booths  at  fairs  and  carnivals. 

21)  Photograph  special  activities  or  programs  and  use  them  either  for  displays, 
publicity,  or  a  scrapbook. 

22)  Make  a  jigsaw  puzzle  from  a  picture  of  each  child  participating  in  a 
reading  program.   As  each  book  is  read,  let  him  add  another  part  to  the 
prominently  displayed  puzzle. 

23)  If  you  use  puppets  or  stuffed  animals  for  your  programs  (or  if  your 
younger  patrons  make  them)  print  real  people's  faces  onto  the  face  of  the 
puppet.   (Liquid  photographic  emulsion  can  be  purchased  so  that  a  photo 
can  be  printed  on  practically  anything.) 

2^)  Have  the  kids  make  puppets  or  dolls  by  pasting  photos  of  themselves  onto 
cardboard  and  then  tying  the  various  parts  of  the  body  together  with 
string. 

25)  Using  Printing-Out-Paper  (this  is  the  red  or  sepia-toned  paper  that 
photographers'  proofs  come  on)  let  kids  make  photograms  of  anything 
small  (hands  or  pocket/purse  items.)   You  don't  need  a  darkroom  or 
chemicals,  just  sunlight.   The  prints  will  fade  after  a  while  unless 
they  are  fixed,  but  they're  fun  while  they  last. 

Two  final  bits  of  advice:   use  original  prints  -  not  photos  cut  out  of 
magazines  and  newspapers  or  photocopied  from  some  other  source;  when  children 
are  making  the  photographs,  don't  worry  about  the  quality  -  it's  fun  no  matter 
how  it  turns  out. 
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At  the  ALA  convention  on  "Media:  man,  material,  machine,"  the 
repeated  theme  song  was  a  paen  to  cable  television.  Monologues,  dialogues 
and  panel  discussions  during  the  five-day  talkathon  urged  librarians  to  enter 
the  battle  for  the  promised  land  of  cable  tv  wherein  lies  the  chalice  of 
library  service  of  the  future,   I  fear  that  the  several  librarians  prosely- 
tized into  action  are  now  floundering  with  uncertainty.   Librarians  are 
still  unaware  of  the  weapons  available  to  them,  in  fact,  many  do  not  know 
what  they  will  do  even  if  they  get  permission  to  use  cable  television. 

For  you  who  have  no  idea  what  I'm  talking  about,  let  me  summarize 
why  cable  tv  is  becoming  so  important  to  libraries.  Until  recently,  cable 
television  was  used  almost  exclusively  to  bring  urban  television  signals 
into  remote,  rural  communities  whose  natural  location  -  usually  in  a  valley  - 
blocked  reception  of  ordinary  broadcast  tv  signals  carried  by  air  waves. 
Now,  the  cable  is  entering  city  homes  just  like  telephone  wires.   Fearing 
the  uncontrolled  growth  of  cable  tv,  the  F.C.C.  has  refused  urban  cable 
companies  permission  to  provide  any  additional  programming  than  that  avail- 
able free  from  broadcast  stations.  Thus  restricted  from  filling  extra 
channels  with  programs  from  other  cities,  the  cable  has  only  been  able  to 
offer  urbanites  static- free  programming  and  a  lot  of  empty  channels. 
(Compare  cable's  60-80  channel  potential  with  your  own  tv  dial!)   But  the 
cable  revolution  has  arrived.  The  F.C.C.  has  finally  decided  what  direction 
it  wants  the  cable  industry  to  take  and  has  drafted  new  regulations. 

Trying  to  avert  the  commercial  control  of  cable  tv  that  has  had 
radio  and  broadcast  tv  by  the  tubes  for  years,  the  F.C.C.  stated  earlier  this 
year  that  it  would  allow  cable  importation  of  distant  tv  signals  if  the 
cable  companies  would  institute  local  programming  including  at  least  three 
free  access  channels  to  the  community:   one  for  education,  one  for  municipal 
use,  and  another  as  an  open  community  forum.   Since  each  cable  franchise 
(the  operating  contract  for  each  cable  operator)  is  awarded  by  municipalities, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  city  and  town  to  incorporate  these  free 
access  provisions  into  the  franchise.  The  cable  operators,  anxiou$  to  offer 
more  tv  programs  than  broadcast  tv,  are  delighted  with  the  new  freedom,  but 
would  rather  not  get  involved  with  "freebie"  service  to  community  rabble. 
So  the  fight  is  on  between  the  profit-minded  cable  "operators;"  and  community 
groups  (libraries?)  anxious  to  see  a  burgeoning  community  information  ex- 
change. 

Still  confused?  Better  read  the  most  basic  book  on  the  cable 
available:  ON  THE  CABLE,    The  Television  of  Abundance    (McGraw  Hill,  1971.) 
Resulting  from  a  two  year,  $500,000  study  by  the  Sloan  Commission  on  Cable 
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Communication,  this  report  assesses  the  possibilities  of  cable  communication 
in  DEPTH.  The  report  is  well-written  but  reflects  a  cautious,  conservative 
attitude  toward  cable's  future  even  though  it  clearly  recognizes  the  social 
importance  and  inevitability  of  cable  growth.   For  a  more  optimistic  view 
of  the  potential  of  cable  as  well  as  a  more  perceptive  analysis  of  the  grow- 
ing clash  between  commercialism  and  consumerism,  Monroe  Price  (co-author  of 
the  Sloan  Report)  and  John  Wicklein's  CABLE  TELEVISION:  A   Guide  For  Citizen 
Action      (United  Church  Press,  1972)  is  a  better  book.  Talking  to  every  man. 
Price  fi  Wicklein  outline  the  past,  present  and  potential  of  cable  tv  while 
simultaneously  projecting  a  level-headed  approach  to  public  awareness  and 
community  action.  After  presenting  the  significance  of  the  F.C.C.  regulations 
and  the  problems  and  pitfalls  of  franchise  negotiations.  Price  and  Wicklein 
hand  out  helpful  hints  for  the  uninitiated:   experiences  of  other  community 
access  groups,  where  to  get  professional  5  legal  help,  costs  of  video  pro- 
ductions. ..  in  short,  an  organizing  manual  for  anyone  interested  in  community- 
cable  involvement.   (I  have  heard  Charles  Tate's  CABLE  TELEVISION  IN  THE 
CITIES:      Community  Control,   Public  Access y   and  Minority  Oimership,    $3.95 
from  Urban  Institute,  2100  M  St . ,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20037,  is  even  better, 
but  I  have  not  seen  a  copy.) 

But  where  does  the  library  come  into  cable  focus?  Both  as  an 
educational  institution  and  a  clearinghouse  of  community  information  (it 
is,  isn't  it?)  the  library  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  opt  for  free  time 
on  either  the  education  or  community  access  channel.   Natrona  County  Library 
in  Casper,  IVyoming  has  already  demonstrated  the  success  of  video-reference 
service  and  other  libraries  are  beginning  to  experiment  with  inventive  video 
programming  to  make  cable  tv  the  "branch"  of  the  future.   What  better  way 
to  have  outreach  programs  than  to  reach  into  people's  homes?  The  real  dif- 
ficulty is  getting  your  city  to  award  a  franchise  stipulating  the  free  access 
channels.  The  library  as  a  community  information  center  must  realize  the 
tremendous  importance  of  acting  for  the  community  NOW,  while  cablecasting 
is  still  in  its  infancy. 


How  does  a  librarian,  usually  such  an  a-political  being,  get  in- 
volved with  the  struggle  for  cable  recognition?  What  new  technology  is 
necessary  to  get  on  cable?  How  much  money,  staff,  time  is  necessary  to 
prove  libraries  can  make  it  on  cable  tv?  First,  for  a  complete  run-down  on 
the  problems  to  be  encountered  and  for  some  idea  of  the  necessary  political 
involvement,  order  Price  f,  Wicklein 's  CABLE  TELEVISION.      Also  essential  to 
anyone  interested  in  cable  programming  is  GUERILLA  TELEVISION   by  Michael 
Shamberg  and  The  Raindance  Corporation  (Holt,  Reinhart  Pi  Winston.   1971, 
^3.95)  which  was  reviewed  in  SYNERGY   #36,  p.  31.  This  was  the  first  hard- 
nosed,  radical  action  manual  to  appear,  and  although  it  gives  guides  on  what 
to  do  to  ensure  a  good  city-cable  company  franchise,  the  book's  real  strength 
for  librarians  is  its  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  programming  for 
the  community  with  videotape  equipment. 

VIDEOTAPE!  The  key  to  cablecasting  (but  until  now  the  lock  and 
hasp),  medium  of  the  masses,  access  to  the  global  village!   Almost  as 
simple  to  use  as  an  audio  tape  recorder,  videotape  equipment  could  be  the 
biggest  thing  to  hit  libraries  since  16mm  films.  Costing  less  than  $1500, 
videotape  equipment  of  quality  (Sony's  the  brand)  can  mobilize  your  library 


into  an  action  front  for  information.   Invite  community  groups  to  come  m 
and  make  a  program;  children  to  do  their  own  story  hour;  have  a  panel  of 
older  adults  discuss  their  problems;  invite  community  agencies  to  demonstrate 
their  services.   Videotape,  reusable  and  capable  of  instant  playback,  doesn't 
need  an  electronics  engineer  or  much  investment  of  time  or  money  to  be  pro- 
duced. Think  visually:   video  bibliographies,  new  books  presented  by  subject 
librarians,  spot  announcements  of  library  films  and  programs;  all  can  be 
presented  with  little  expenditure  or  effort. 

What's  more,  you  don't  even  need  to  get  on  cable  to  use  your 
videotape  equipment.   Establish  tv  viewing  centers,  playback  your  tapes  on 
a  monitor  (that's  an  ordinary  tv  set,  folks)  for  regular  branch  programming  - 
then,  armed  with  some  good  community-generated  library  tapes,  demand  your 
free  access  rights  on  the  cable.   (Note:   those  1/2"  library  tapes  can  be 
sent  over  the  cable  without  any  further  adaption  and  don't  let  them  tell 
you  different.) 

While  librarians  delay,  others  are  beginning  to  act.  Throughout 
the  country  people  are  being  turned  onto  video  media  and  are  forming  commun- 
ity tv  access  groups.   Even  if  your  library  is  not  interested  in  getting 
involved  with  videotape  and  cable,  you  have  a  professional  responsibility 
to  help  those  who  might  become  interested.  COMMUNITY  ACCESS  VIDEO   by  Allan 
Frederiksen  (alias  Johnny  Videotape) ,  is  an  essential  action  manual  for  the 
video  activists,  be  they  librarians  or  not!   Based  upon  the  experiences  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  Community  Service  Television  Project  which  has  been  embroiled 
with  video  community  action  for  over  a  year,  COMWNITY  ACCESS  VIDEO   is  the 
only  manual  I've  ever  seen  giving  practical  information  on  the  use  of  video 
tape  equipment:  advice  on  the  best  kind  of  equipment  to  purchase  (rent, 
borrow) ,  how  to  edit  videotape  (simple  and  complex  techniques) ,  approaching 
cable  operators,  getting  involved  with  the  franchise  problems;  in  short,  all 
the  essential  information  needed  by  a  video  activist.   Even  the  appendices 
are  pure  gold:  The  New  York  Experience  (with  public  access  channels),  the 
Vancouver  Experience,  and  an  international  directory  of  people  involved  with 
video  work. 


I  urge  all  librarians  to  purchase  these  4  basic  community  access  manuals. 
As  for  the  more  dedicated:   get  in  touch  with  the  video  people  in  your  area. 
Organize  a  task  force,  establish  a  videotape/cable  tv  viewing  center,  and 
get  your  library  into  the  cable  tv  picture. 


Fade  out- 
Roberto,  bare 


I'M     DICK  .        FLY     rt     AfJYWHERE 


The  Feminist  Press,  founded  by  12  women  and  one  man  in  Baltimore  in 
1970,  is  today  a  complex,  non-profit,  tax-exempt  organization  located  in 
Baltimore  and  New  York  City,  with  7  staff  members  and  about  60  people  work- 
ing actively  in  5  committees.   Besides  books  for  children,  the  Press 
publishes  adult  biographies  of  women  and  pamphlet-length  reprints  of  works 
by  women  writers  which  are  "unavailable,  buried,  forgotten."  They  explain 
their  purpose  in  publishing  books  for  children  thusly: 

The  Feminist  Press  is  interested  in  changing  the 
character  of  children's   literature.      To  this  end,    the 
press  will  publish  books  about  the   lives  of  girls 
today  and  about  women  in  history;   hooks  about  one- 
parent  families  and  about  families  in  which  both 
parents  work  and  share  household  responsibilities .      We 
are  also  looking  for  stories  written  by  children  about 
their  experiences,   feelings,    thoughts. 
So  far  two  children's  books  have  been  published,  one  picture  book  and  one 
biography.   (Several  more  will  be  out  in  the  fall.)   Reviews  follow. 


OlALLENCE  TO  BECOME  A  DOCTOR:   THE  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL,  by  Leah 
Heyn,  with  illustrations  by  Greta  Handschuh,  60  p.  $1.50  paper.   (Suitable 
for  approximately  9-14  year-olds.) 

A  well-written,  compelling  account  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Blackwell, 
"tlie  first  woman  in  modern  times  to  win  her  medical  diploma."  This  attrac- 
tive (though  none  too  sturdy  -  binding  consists  of  two  staples) ,  highly 
readable  booklet  begins  with  a  description  of  Elizabeth's  childhood  in 
Bristol,  England,  in  the  early  19th  century.  The  reasons  why  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  develop  into  the  kind  of  woman  who  could  do  something  "that 
couldn't  be  done"  are  clear:   1.  The  power- fount  of  the  family,  her  father, 
was  a  most  unusual  man  for  his  time  (or  any  time),  in  that  he  believed  that: 
"All  human  beings  are  equal.   Black,  white,  rich,  poor,  men,  women,  even 
children  have  their  rights."  2.   Her  father  owned  a  sugar  refinery  and 
the  family  had  a  comfortable  amount  of  MONEY  during  most  of  Elizabeth's 
childhood.  As  a  result  of  both  of  these  factors,  Elizabeth  received  a 
broad  and  solid  education,  plus  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  high  expecta- 
tions for  an  interesting  and  productive  life,  unusual  for  a  girl  today 
but  even  more  so  then.  The  exciting  story  of  Elizabeth  Blackwell 's  courage, 
determination  and  many  accomplishments  -  the  establishment  of  a  hospital 
for  women  and  children  and  the  founding  of  a  medical  school  for  women, 
among  others  -  is  skillfully  related  in  both  words  and  plenteous,  pertinent 
photographs  and  drawings  gathered  from  many  sources,  supplemented  by  un- 
polished but  pleasant  pen  and  ink  sketches.   It  is  much  more  comprehensive 
than  the  brief  summations  found  in  collected  biographies,  such  as:   GREAT 
A>fERICAN  HEROINES,  HEROINES  OF  AMERICA,  and  LIVES  OF  GIRLS  IVHO  BECAMF 
FAMOUS .  However,  it  is  necessarily  less  detailed  than  Rachel  Baker's  THE 
FIRST  WOMAN  DOCTOR  (1944),  which  is  240  pages  long,  and  has  been  until  now 


the  "definitive"  work  on  Elizabeth  Blackwell  for  children.   But  the  view- 
point of  Heyn's  book  reflects  a  much  more  developed  feminist  consciousness 
than  that  of  Baker's  which  preceded  the  "second  wave"  of  feminism  by  at 
least  two  decades. 
Baker:    Wlien  a  young  woman  in  a  bold  Bloomer  aostume 

applied,   Elizabeth  took  one   look  at  her  short, 

clipped  hair,   at  her  aherry-red  pantaloons  and 

exotic  .jacket,   and  re,jected  her.      She  had  no  use 

for  the   "women's  rights"  agitators  of  this  type, 

flamboyant,    calling  attention  to  themselves, 

harming  the  cause.      There  was  her  sister-in-law 

Lucy  Stone,   working  in  the  forefront  of  this 

movement  with  her  husband,   Henry;   and  yet,   how 

quiet,    how  unassuming  and  how  deeply  gentle  she 

was  in  spite  of  all  her  accomplishments . 

Heyn:     (Quoting  Flizabeth  Blackwell)  I  speak  not  from 

theory  but  from  years  of  experience  as  a  physician. 

An  active  occupation  rewards  one  with  the  feeling 

of  belonging  to  the  world  instead  of  leading  a 

crippled  and  isolated  life. 
No  doubt  Dr.  Blackwell  held  both  of  the  above  points  of  view,  but  it  is 
obvious  from  emphasis  and  lack  of  criticism  that  these  two  authors  are  not 
"in  the  same  place."  Another  indication  of  the  need  for  this  "updated" 
version  is  the  absolutely  mystifying  reference  to  the  rejection  by  "12 
prominent  publishers"  of  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Blackwell  called  COUNSEL  FOR 
PARENTS,  which  was  finally  published  under  the  title,  MORAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  YOUNG.  There  is  no  hint  as  to  the  reason  behind  the  rejections.  The 
mystery  is  cleared  up  in  Heyn's  book,  where  the  complete  original  title  is 
given:   COUNSEL  TO  PARENTS  ON  THE  MORAL  EDUCATION  OF  TllEIR  CHILDREN  -  IN 
RELATION  TO  SEX,  as  well  as  a  brief  but  frank  explanation  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

The  present  book,  like  the  earlier  one,  is  much  more  a  recounting  of 
facts  than  feelings,  although  there  is  some  attempt  to  make  Elizabeth  come 
alive  as  a  total  person,  e.g.,  an  allusion  to  her  "confused  sexual  feelings" 
in  relation  to  a  man  when  she  was  in  her  early  20's.   It  is  likely  that 
little  is  known  about  her  "inner  life"  since  she  lived  in  the  Victorian 
era  when  people  were  not  supposed  to  have  one,  much  less  note  down  parts  of 
it  or  tell  others.  Her  weaknesses  and  problems,  other  than  the  obvious 
ones  entailed  in  breaking  strong  traditions,  are  conspicuously  absent.   In 
spite  of  this  shortcoming,  it  is  a  moving  and  important  book,  which  should 
be  made  available  to  children. 

THE  DRAGON  AND  THE  DOCTOR,  by  Barbara  Danish,  $1,  Paperback  picture  book. 
(For  children  from  4-8  years . ) 

A  dragon  with  "an  extraordinarily  sore  tail"  wanders  about  the  city 
searching  for  a  doctor  and  crying,  "Bberrkshhmert ."  The  doctor  he  finds 
is  a  little  red-headed  girl,  who  calls  for  the  nurse,  Thomas,  to  fetch  the 
x-ray  machine.   Inside  the  dragon's  tail  are  seen  a  roller  skate,  a  picture 
of  his  granmama,  a  rubber  ball  and  a  peach  pit.  The  doctor  discovers  a 
zipper  in  the  dragon's  tail  which  she  cleverly  opens  to  remove  the  assorted 
objects.   She  puts  them  in  a  pouch  which  she  ties  to  the  end  of  his  tail. 
The  dragon  is  properly  grateful  and  takes  the  doctor  to  a  party,  which  is 
attended  by  some  rather  picturesque  creatures.  The  story,  filled  out  by 
somewhat  appealing  small,  detailed,  fanciful  watercolor  pictures,  is  slight, 
and  is  quite  reminiscent  of  Charlip's  MOTHER,  MOniER,  I  FEEL  SICK,  SEND 


FOR  THE  DOCTOR  QUICK,  QUICK,  QUICK,  which  book  is  much  more  attractive  and 
has  far  more  zest.   The  cover  of  the  book  is  a  dull  orange  and  features  an 
unflattering  picture  of  the  doctor,  who  appears  slightly  ridiculous  through- 
out the  book  in  an  over-large  blue  doctor's  coat.  This  seems  to  be  an 
emerging  syndrome  as  authors  and  artists  try  but  do  not  quite  succeed  in 
taking  the  idea  that  women  should  be  working  at  all  kinds  of  occupations 
seriously.   (See  my  review  of  HURRAY  FOR  CAPTAIN  JANE!  in  SLJ,  12-71,  p. 54.) 
Although  the  nurse  is  not  only  male  but  is  the  doctor's  brother,  thus 
smashing  two  stereotypes  with  one  blow,  the  author  falls  back  into  traditional 
sex  role  assignments  on  the  last  page  when  the  dragon  tells  how  he  happened 
to  have  a  zipper  in  his  tail:   "Oh  Granmama  thought  my  tail  was  the  dress 
she  was  making  and  put  the  zipper  in  by  mistake."  "Why  didn't  your  mother 
take  it  out?"  inquires  the  doctor.   The  dragon  replies,  "Oh  she  thought  it 
looked  spiffy."  Iftiy  wasn't  granpapa  making  a  shirt,  or  why  didn't  the 
doctor  ask  why  the  dragon's  father  didn't  take  it  out?  If  these  things 
haven't  even  become  thinkable  for  a  person  who  is  deliberately  writing  a 
pro-feminist  book,  Virginia  Slims'  proclamation  to  the  contrary,  we've 
still  got  a  long  way  to  go. 

Books  may  be  ordered  trom:  The  Feminist  Press,  10920  Battersea  Lane, 
Columbia,  MD  21044.   25(f  should  be  added  to  cover  postage  for  the  first 
book,  and  Si   for  each  additional  book.  They  will  pay  postage  for  pre-paid 
orders  of  10  or  more. 

Note:  The  Press  needs  a  feminist  bookkeeper  and  accountant  in  the 
N.Y.C.  area.  They  also  need  book  designers  and  illustrators  of  children's 
books,  and  ideas  for  reprints  from  people  who  want  to  edit  them  and  provide 
"afterwords"  or  introductory  essays,  and  people  who  want  to  write  100-page 
biographies  of  women  or  groups  of  women. 


Onto'^°  '''' 
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PLACE:  A  WORKINGTWJ'S  GUIDE  TO  THR  UNIVERSE.   Natural  Wonders,  Inc.,  855 
High  Street,  Palo  Alto,  CA  9'»301.   $8  year/k    issues 

A  sense  of  place \      Call  it  any  words  you  like:   salvation,    therapy, 
basic  need,   birthright,    sanity,   a  structure  for  our  experience  and  worth 
its  weight  in  grass.      But  waste  not  too   long  calling  it  by  abstractions. 
Find,  it   (if  you're  not  already  there.) 

--Barbara  Miiller,  p.  206. 

From  the  limitless  horizons  of  the  WHOLE  EARTH   some  of  the  creators 
of  the  CATALOG   are  now  looking  at  the  more  specific  sense  of  place.  PLACE 
is  a  product  of  a  transient  generation  of  global  hitchhikers,  VW  van  vaga- 
bonders,  mover-oners,  people  who  have  seen  many  places  but  have  never  lived 
in  one  very  long  -  free  but  also  rootless  and  feeling  a  need  for  finding 
a  center  for  their  being.   Perhaps  the  sense  of  place  might  be  found  within 
if  we  iust  stopped  moving  around?  Guemy  Norman  (of  "DR's  Trip"  in  The  Last 
J^C)    comments  on  our  transience: 

Human  history,    summary,    (ancient) :     all  the  country  people  moved 
to  town. 

Human  history,    summary   (modem):     all  the  country  people  moved 
to  town;   and  then  they  moved  around  from  town  to  town. 

PLACE   focuses  on  many  "places"  -  physical  and  psychological.  There  is 
no  place  central  to  The  Workingman's  Guide;    it  is  rather  a  supple  encompassing 
definition  of  PU\CE-   "Reading  Place   front  to  back  is  like  taking  a  Greyhound 
bus  ride  across  America.   A  trip  with  dead  spots  and  climaxes,  awakenings 
true  and  false  and  little  curlicues  of  beauty  and  truth."  (S.F.    Fault) 
The  journey  towards  place  takes  one  through  the  Ozarks,  Altamont,  beerjoints, 
Canadian  National  Railway,  prisons,  monasteries,  Mt.  Kilimanjaro,  swimmin' 
holes  and  hot  springs,  a  kitchen,  country-western  music,  the  Indian  Nation, 
farms,  cities,  openland.   But  in  each  place  someone  belongs  and  evokes  its 
spirit  in  poetry,  prose  or  photography.  There  are  reviews,  stories,  letters, 
journals,  an  updating  of  the  WEC   with  price  and  address  changes. 

PLACE   will  come  out  4  times  a  year  -  with  2  large  issues  in  Spring 
and  Fall  -  and  will  count  on  readers  for  the  content  of  the  magazine.   It 
hopes  to  establish  a  network  of  countryside  correspondents  to  continue  the 
journey  towards  place.  O^uam^CJ^UscL^ 

Geoff  Winningham 


ADOBE 


With  the  interest  that  has  been  awakened  in  adobe  construction  by 
back-to-the-land  people,  a  few  books  are  available  which,  taken  together, 
qive  considerable  guidance  to  the  novice  in  home-building.   The  Southwick 
title,  PilllLD  VllJl\   ADOBE  Ca  paperback  reprint  of  the  1965  cloth  edition) 
gives  a  general  overview  of  the  various  problems  one  needs  to  consider  in 
building  an  adobe,  or  any  other,  kind  of  home.   The  author  discusses  lot 
selection,  financing,  dealing  with  contractors  and  architects,  liouse  design 
and  landscaping,  etc.   However,  despite  the  title,  it  is  not  really  a  guide 
to  actually  building  an  adobe  liouse,  with  your  own  hands,  from  the  ground 
up.   (I  was  never  quite  sure  whether  the  Southwicks  actually  built  their 
own  home  tliemselves,  or  simply  contracted  for  it.)   There  are  too  many 
generalities  and  too  much  is  left  unexplained  in  terms  of  actual  construction 
methods,  especially  for  someone  who  has  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
working  with  adobe.   But  it  is  recommended  as  a  sound  introduction  to  the 
subject. 

Because  of  Southwick 's  general  emphasis,  BUILD  VIITH  ADOPR  serves  as  a 
complementary  work  to  Gene  Boudreau's  f^AKINH  THE  ADOPE  BPICKi   ''^'  Boudreau 
is  a  geologist.   His  book  is  a  practical  guide  to  actual  construction  and 
a  chronicle  of  efforts  in  personally  designing  and  building  his  house. 
Clear  and  detailed  instructions  are  given  for  selecting  the  soil,  laying 
the  bricks,  constructing  walls,  lintels,  and  roofs,  and  doing  other  phases 
of  housemaking  (including  brief  sections  on  wiring  and  plumbing.)   One  of 
the  most  valuable  aspects  of  the  Boudreau  book  lies  in  its  continual  re- 
ferences to  the  Uniform  Building  Code.   No  book  on  adobe  construction, 
obviously,  can  contain  the  variants  in  the  Code  for  all  U.S.  counties  and 
cities,  but  Boudreau  stresses  the  importance  of  working  with  the  county 
building  inspector  in  order  to  meet  the  necessary  standards.   Books  on 
house  construction  are  frequently  misleading  or  negligent  regarding  the 
Code:   they  may  offer  options  which  the  Code  does  not  allow. 

BUILDINP  WITH  ADOBE.ii'^y  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
instance,  which  is  a  very  lirief  treatise  on  adobe  brick  and  building  construc- 
tion, is  guilty  of  this  (and  is  far  too  short  to  be  useful  by  itself.) 

However,  for  budget-minded  libraries  (or  patrons),  the  total  cost  of 
these  three  titles  is  under  $10,  which  is  certainly  a  small  amount  in  the 
context  of  the  total  cost  of  building  a  house.  They  are  recommended  (along 
with  the  Unifrom  Building  Code)  for  anyone  interested  in  doing  his  own 
adobe-type  thing. 

P.S.  Adobe  bricks  do  NOT  melt  in  the  rain...    Tim  Huston  ~  Santa  Rosa  Public  Library 

WKINr;  THE  ADOBE  BRICK.   Eugene  Boudreau.   Fifth  St.  Press,  1^09  Fifth  St., 
Berkeley,  CA  9'4710.   J971.   $2.95  Pb.  88  p. 

BUILD  WITH  ADOBE.   Marcia  Southwick.   Swallow  Press,  Inc.,  1139  S.  V^abash 
Ave.,  Chicago  6O605.   1965.   $2.50   Pb.   I83  p. 

BUILDING  V^ITH  ADOBE  AT^D  STABILIZED  EARTH  BLOCKS.   U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Leaflet  #535,  A  1.35:5^5.   1972.   10<  Pb.   8  p. 

(One  copy  of  USDA  publication  sent  free  to  any  public  library:  use  post  card. 

Address:  Publications  Div.,  Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  DC  20250.   Give  title  and  order  number:  i.e.: 

BUILDING  WITH  ADOBE  ATCI  STABILIZED  EARTH  BLOCKS  L535 


\Vhen  I  first  began  Bay  Area  bicycling  in  1971,  there  were  virtually 
no  bicycling  books  with  any  practical  or  current  value.   Since  then,  however, 
there  has  been  a  steady  stream  of  publications  dealing  mainly  with  the 
equipment,  the  repair  and  the  history  of  bikes.   (See  SYNERGY,  #34  and 
#36.)  There  was  little  said  about  where  to  go  or  how  to  get  there.  Cyclists 
depended  on  broadsides  published  by  clubs  or  coalitions,  articles  from 
magazines,  or  maps  from  the  Geodetic  Survey.   Road  maps,  like  roads,  are 
made  for  cars.   In  recent  months  10  Speed  Press  has  made  an  attempt  to 
remedy  the  situation.  They  have  introduced  two  new  publications,  both 
written  by  riders  who  believe  in  the  gospel  of  good  health  and  good  times, 
both  limited  to  tlie  greater  Bay  Area. 

Johnston,  Joanne,  jj's  REST  DIKF.  TPIPS^  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA/RAY  AREA. 
1972.   $2.   10  Speed  Press,  Box  ^310,  Berkeley,  CA  9^70^. 

Standing,  Tom.  RAY  AREA  BIKB'VAYS.   '972.   $2.   10  Speed  Press. 

JJ  is  a  girl  with  a  3-speed  bike.  Her  20  mapped-out  trips  include 
warm  up  rides  as  well  as  scenic,  more  ambitious  rides.  The  routes  include 
such  diverse  points  as  Watsonville,  San  Pedro,  Tomales,  Brentwood,  the 
Napa  Valley,  Russian  River  and  Sausalito-Tiburon.  The  routes  are  basically 
flat  and  can  all  be  done  with  a  3-speed  bike.   In  fact,  at  least  one  trip 
on  the  trails  of  Pt.  Reyes  would  be  impossible  with  a  10-speed  sew-up.   I 
have  one  personal,  but  rather  serious,  objection  to  the  book.   All  trips 
involve  at  least  1/2  hour  car  trip  before  beginning  the  bike  ride. 

Tom  Standing's  book  also  has  maps  and  routes  -  this  time  11  San  Francisci 
trips  and  10  Marin  County  trips.   It  generally  assumes  a  10-speed  bicycle 
and  a  more  ambitious  cyclist.   No  automobile  transportation  is  required. 
The  maps  have  a  detail  which  JJ's  lack,  rendering  them  more  usable.  The 
organization  and  description  are  slightly  more  disciplined.   JJ's  trips 
are  more  relaxing,  with  historical  notes  and  diversions  along  the  way. 
Her  trips  are  to  biking  what  Margot  Patterson  Doss'  are  to  walking. 
Standing's  text  is  more  directly  concerned  with  terrain,  road  conditions, 
signs,  with  some  description  of  the  atmosphere  ("shady  lanes,"  elegant 
estates,"  etc.) 

Both  are  good  and  necessary  for  any  Bay  Area  collection,  cheap,  easy 
to  use  and  attractive. 

bonnie  thoreen,  hare 
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One  of  the  most  pleasant  aspects  of  the  alternative  culture  is  the 
revival  of  interest  in  crafts,  including  that  of  leatherwork.   I  have  to 
agree  with  the  contributor  to  the  Last  Whole  Earth  Catalog   who  recommended 
Donald  Willcox',  MODERN  LEATHER  DESIGN  as  the  best  general  book  in  the 
field.   It  is  now  available  as  a  $3.95  paperback,  as  are  a  number  of  other 
inexpensive  aides,  from  the  Tandy  Leather  Company.  Tandy  has  stores  nation- 
wide, where  you  can  get  a  catalog.   If  there  is  none  in  your  area,  write 
P.O.  Box  791,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  76107  for  the  catalog,  which  lists  their 
books  and  all  outlets.   Then  see  Willcox'  bibliography  for  other  possible 
acquisitions. 

The  hip  will  certainly  turn  on  to  a  new  offering  -  BRENDAN'S  LEATHER  BCXDK 
by  Brendan  Smith,  $3.50  plus  14(f  postage  from  the  Outer  Straubville  Press, 
Box  612,  Cotati,  CA  94928.   In  168  pages  of  earthy  advice  and  ample  illus- 
trations, the  author  emphasizes  belt,  purse,  and  sandalmaking.   Using  this 
book  as  a  base,  adding  experience  and  imagination,  the  budding  craftsman 
should  do  nicely  on  other  projects  as  well, 

elizabeth  katz~ 
^  hangs  out  at  SFPL  and  various  leather  bars 


BIOLOGICAL  TRATJSMUTATIONS  by  Louis  C.  Kervran.   163  p,  1972.  English  edition 
translated  and  edited  by  Michel  Abehsera.   Published  by  Swan  House  Publishing 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  638,  Binghamton,  NY  13902.   $2.75  Paperback.   $5.75  Hardbound. 
Bibliography,  charts  and  line  drawings. 

In  this  first  translation  of  his  work  to  be  published  in  English,  Louis 
Kervran  proposes  a  new  theory  to  explain  how  within  living  organisms  (through 
the  catalytic  action  of  enzymes,  bacteria,  algae,  and  even  mushrooms) 
elements  such  as  sodium  combine  in  nuclear  bonding  with  hydrogen  or  oxygen 
to  create  new  elements  such  as  potassium.   Biological  organisms  are  complex 
systems  and  so  are  outside  of  the  laws  of  the  "exact"  sciences.  According 
to  "accepted"  theories,  nuclear  fusion  occurs  only  in  extreme  temperatures 
far  above  those  found  in  the  normal  living  creatures  of  Kervran 's  model. 

In  applying  this  to  nutrition  and  agriculture,  Kervran  suggests  that 
nutritional  deficiencies  can  be  avoided  not  through  the  intake  of  the  miss- 
ing substance,  but  by  ingesting  the  substance  which  is  then  transmutated 
in  the  body  to  supply  the  needed  element:  A  lack  of  iron  in  the  body  re- 
quires not  more  iron,  but  organic  manganese,  which  then  becomes  iron. 

This  edition  is  not  directed  toward  the  scientist,  but  written  for 
everyone.  Whereas  this  approach  makes  the  book  easier  reading,  it  leaves 
unanswered  many  questions  on  Kervran 's  experimental  technique  which  must 
be  considered  if  this  book  is  to  be  taken  seriously.   I  do  think  the  book 
may  cause  reevaluation  of  our  present  pi  11 -oriented  attitude  towards  health, 
nutrition  and  medicine. 

linda  daryl  zulch-editor  of  SUNSHINE,  L.A.  Food  Co-op  Network. 
^  millikan  memorial  library,  California  institute  of  technology 


THE  OPIUM  TRAIL:  HEROIN  AND  IMPERIALISM.   2nd  edition,  April.  1972,  New 
England  Free  Press,  791  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.   02118,  84  p.,  25? 
\CK!  ^y  the  editors  of  Ramparts  Magazine  and  Frank  Brovming.   1972,  Harrow 


Books  (Harper  5  Row)  212  p.,  $1.25 

These  two  books  "complement"  each  other.   Both  are  studies  of  America's 

leading  growth  industry  -  the  heroin  traffic, 
and  both  are  written  from  a  radical  point  of 
view.  The  Opium  Trail   is  written  collectively 
by  a  study  group  supported  by  the  Committee 
of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars. 

The  subject  is  timely,  extremely  complex 
in  all  of  its  ramifications,  and  fascinating. 
Did  you  know  that  more  and  more  of  the  heroin 
coming  into  the  U.S.  comes  from  the  "fertile 
triangle"  of  Southeast  Asia,  where  the  borders 
of  Burma,  Laos  and  Thailand  meet,  rather 
than  by  the  traditional  route  of  Turkey  and 
Iran  by  way  of  Marseilles?  Did  you  know  that 
Saigon's  opium  traffic  was  first  controlled 
by  the  French  puppet  emperor,  Bao  Dai,  and 
his  police  chief.  Bay  Vien  (who  was  also  boss 
of  the  Saigon  underworld),  then  by  our  friend, 
Madame  Nhu,  and  after  her  brother-in-law  Diem's 
CIA-backed  overthrow,  Marshall  Ky  took  over  the 
business?  Did  you  know  that  the  CIA,  the 
governments  of  Laos  and  Thailand  (our  "free 
world"  allies),  our  allies  the  anti-Communist 
Meo  tribesmen,  and  the  remnants  of  Chiang 
Kaishek's  Kuo-mintang  armies  in  northern 
Thailand  are  all  intimately  involved  in  the  opium  and  heroin  trades? 

The  personality  I  like  best  is  General  Ouane  Rathikoune,  of  the  Royal 
Laotian  Air  Force.   In  the  Summer  of  1967,  the  Chinese-Burmese  opium  Warlord, 
Chan  Chi-foo,  set  out  on  his  customary  trip  from  Burma  through  Thailand 
with  300  armed  men  and  9  tons  of  opium,  and  no  intention  of  paying  his 
customary  $80,000  protection  fee  to  the  Kuomintang,  through  whose  territory 
he  was  passing.   He  got  as  far  as  the  Laotian  village  of  Ban  Houei  Sai, 
where  the  KMT  troops  ambushed  him.   A  battle  ensued.  Meanwhile,  the  CIA- 
backed  Royal  Lao  Air  Force  and  Army  under  General  Rathikoune  was  supposed 
to  be  fighting  the  Pathet  Lao  in  the  Plain  of  Jars  in  Laos.  Hearing  of 
the  opium  war,  however,  the  General  diverted  his  entire  air  force  and  two 
companies  of  troops,  waged  a  war  of  extermination  against  both  sides,  and 
seized  the  opium  for  himself. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  articles  in  the  Ramparts   anthology  is  Sol 
Yurick's  "The  Political  Economy  of  Junk,"  which  shows  in  Swiftian  prose 
how  closely  skag  is  tied  in  with  our  entire  economic,  social,  and  political 
structure.  Many  junkies  are  ghetto  unemployables  who  would  otherwise  not 
contribute  to  the  money  economy;  once  they  are  addicted,  our  drug  laws 
cause  them  to  steal  to  support  their  habits  and  then  they  add  to  the  cir- 
culation of  money  and  commodities  and  hence  contribute  to  our  prosperity. 
The  valuable  objects  that  they  steal  must  be  replaced  by  their  owners  adding 
further  to  effective  demand.   Police  forces,  burglar  alarm  and  lock  manu- 
facturers, prison  guards,  narcotics  agents,  psychiatrists,  social  workers 
(increasingly  facing  the  dangers  of  unemployment  due  to  cutbacks  on  the  War 
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on  Poverty),  Methadone-manufacturers,  sensational  journalists  and  ambitious 
politicians  all  find  their  employment  opportunities,  salaries  and  chances 
for  professional  advancement  enhanced  by  King  Heroin.  New  industries  are 
created  like  people  who  sell  clean  urine  to  junkies  who  have  to  report  to 
their  parole  officers,  and  professional  junkies  who  get  their  subsistence 
by  going  from  rehabilitation  clinic  to  rehabilitation  clinic,  thus  proving 
that  they  WORK  and  justifying  further  governmental  and/or  foundation  grants. 
But  none  can  rival  General  Rathikoune.   As  a  parting  shot,  did  you  know 
that  more  people  died  in  Washington,  D.C.  from  overdoses  of  Methadone  than 
from  heroin  in  1971?  But  then,  heroin  was  first  introduced  (by  the  Bayer 
Aspirin  Co.,  among  others)  as  a  cure  for  morphine  addiction.  And  it  really 
worked.  Junkies  who  shot  heroin  never  went  back  to  morphine,  -mike  spencer  sfnl 
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SUN  DANCE  MAGAZINE^  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  April/May  1972.   Published  by  Running  Dog, 
Inc.,  1913  Fillmore  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  9^115.   $8  for  12  issues 

So  far,  two  issues  have  been  published.  Contributing  editors  include 
such  people  as;  Banning  Garrett,  Abbie  Hoffman,  and  Robert  Scheer,  and 
columnists  include;  Paul  Krassner  and  John  Lennon  and  Yoko  Ono.  Sundance 
is  reminiscent  of  Ramparts   except  that  there  is  a  lot  more  included  on 
cultural  affairs  along  with  Rampar'ts- type   political  stuff.   Format,  art 
work,  general  arrangement,  subject  matter  and  quality  of  the  articles  are 
high.   The  editors  promise  that  with  the  September  issue,  SunDanae   will  be 
monthly.   (M.S.) 

RIP  OFF  REVIEW  OF  WESTERN  CULTURE,  P.O.  Box  IAI58,  San  Francisco,  CA  9^115. 
Published  every  two  months  during  1972  by  the  Rip  Off  Press,  S.F.   $5/year. 

This  title  is  unfortunately  accurate  for  the  first  issue;  though  the 
second  gets  better.   Rip  Off  Press  publishes  a  number  of  very  good  underground 
comic  books,  but  this  periodical  is  not  yet  worth  two  of  them.  There  are 
some  good  things  -  a  few  prison  photographs,  some  panels  from  forthcoming 
comic  books,  a  horrible  but  powerful  short  story  about  the  gang-rape  and 
murder  of  Vietnamese  women  by  GI's,  and  there  are  three  reviews  of  books  on 
drugs  that  are  fascinating.  Most  of  the  fiction,  however,  reads  as  if  it 
had  been  written  by  some  fifteen  year  old  who  was  stoned  out  of  his  mind  at 
the  time.  And  it  probably  was.   (M.S.) 

MEDIA  MIX  NEWSLETTER^  Box  5139,  Chicago  6068O.  $5/year 

Librarians  entangled  in  mess  media  take  heart,  help  is  on  the  way  (in 
fact,  has  been  for  3  years)  in  the  form  of  MEDIA  MIX,    a  mid-monthly  news- 
letter published  October  through  May.  Although  it  isn't  the  Klieg  light  of 
the  publishing  world,  /#f' s  timely  messages  and  reviews  should  cast  enough 
light  on  the  problems  of  educational  media  to  make  it  well  worth  its  $5 
subscription.   Designed  specifically  to  help  secondary  school  and  college 
teachers  present  "Ideas  and  Resources  for  Educational  Change"  (subtitle), 
MM   is  also  a  natural  for  librarians  interested  in  educational  and  social 
alternatives  with  AV  materials. 

Employing  a  shot-gun  approach,  /#/  has  no  standard  feature  sections,  but 
does  aim  for  regular  coverage  of  certain  topics:   16mm  films,  alternative 
press,  communication.   In  addition,  every  issue  gives  straight-shooting 
reviews  which  point  to  flaws  in  otherwise  good  films.  These  reviews  also 
add  programming  hints  that  would  work  well  in  libraries.   Print  freaks  will 
find  MM' s   frequent  checklists  of  "Print"  or  "Free"  materials  a  needed  font 
of  the  underground  and  overground,  the  electric  and  eclectic.  However,  the 
main  theme  is  Communication-Education  and  each  issue  is  filled  with  ideas  for 
better  communication:  Games  demonstrating  physical  communication  (body 
language,  organizational  language,  conversation),  resource  guides  on  topical 
issues  (psychology  of  prejudice,  sexism,  the  draft),  help  for  the  fiscally 
handicapped  (comparative  data  on  equipment  rental,  film  costs)  and  other 
goodies  as  varied  as  the  media  included.   (R.E.) 

RAMA  PIPIENy  published  by  the  United  World  Press  Cooperative,  Box  Gh] , 
Newcastle,  CA  95658.   Monthly,  $10/yr. 

Rama  Pipien    (loosely  translated,  "Holy  Frog  System")  is  a  People's  Media 
ingest-digest.   It  contains  RP   staff  articles  plus  significant  reprints  from 
underground,  community  papers:  politics,  poetry,  social  commentary,  organic 
news,  comics,  etc.  Great  foil  for  the  platitudinous  coupon  dispenser  of  the 
Reader's  Digest   cartel.  The  United  World  Press  Co-op  is  a  non-profit  associa- 
tion offering  legal  and  technical  assistance  to  any  alternative,  community  press, 

(C'.W.) 
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viorei  STUDIES  abstracts. 

(includes  annual  index) 


Box  1,  Rush,  N.Y.  \k5^3.      Quarterly.   $10/yr. 


This  75  p.  quarterly  service  has  been  attempting  since  Winter  '72  to 
pull  together  the  explosion  of  articles,  documents,  and  books  being  written 
about  women.  Journals  abstracted  range  from  Saturday  Review   and  Advertising 
Age   to  Radical  Therapist.      Articles  over  1000  words  and  book  reviews  of  over 
100  words  are  included. 

Editor  Sara  Stauffer  Whaley  hopes  to  include  more  foreign,  movement, 
film,  and  literary  publications  for  which  abstracters  are  urgently  needed. 
Even  men.   "If  men  can't  do  that  much  fairly,  there  really  isn't  much  hope." 

Tlie  need  for  such  a  service  is  overwhelming.  Happily,  the  quality  of 
these  abstracts  demands  a  subscription. 

in  sisterhood. 
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One  other  thing  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  considering  our  potential 
library  technology  students  realistically.     I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  girls  rather  than  boys;  furthermore y   they  will  be 
young  girls,   and,   as  in  the  case  of  airline  stewardesses,   the  turnover  will 
be  high.      Of  course,    this  turnover  could  be  drastically  reduced  if  admission 
to  these  courses  were  limited  to  those  girls  who  possess,   shall  we  say, 
negative  pulchritudinous  characteristics,   but  I  doubt  whether  that  can  be 
arranged. 

"Library  technicians  -  instant 
librarians?"  Samuel  Sass,  Library 
Journal,    (6/1/67) 


SOMEBODY  ASKED  US 


'BARC,why  don't  Butterflies 
around  the  lamp  as  Moths 


THE  WAY  THE  COOKIE  CRUMBLES 

IVe  had  been  tryinq  to  trace  the  orij^in  of  the  Chinese  fortune  cookie, 
when  finally  the  right  library  was  contacted.  Jan  Calbavy  of  Pasadena 
Public  Library  wrote  that  one  of  their  staff  members  kneiv  the  son  of  the 
inventor  of  the  fortune  cookie. 

David  Jung  had  a  small  hakerji  buniness  in  Los  Angeles.     After 
World  War  I  he  used  to  see  people  standing  in  the  streets,    looking  hungry 
and  lonely,   and  he  wanted  a  way  to  give  them  a  little  something  to  eat  and 
a  message  of  encouragement.      He  started  experimenting  with  wrapping  smalt 
messages  in  a  dessert-type  egg  roll.      In  the  beginning,   a  Presbyterian 
Reverend  wrote  Bible  messages  to  be  included  in  the  cookies.      Around  1922- 
22,    the  messages  began  to  change  to  the  fortune-type  and  other  people  began 
writing  them.      Mr.   Jung  started  the  Hong  Kong  Noodle  Co.,    950  South  San 
Pedro  Street,   LA,    now  the  major  producer  of  fortune  cookies  in  the  U.S. 

see  also  LA  Times   (12/12/70")  for  further  reference, 
and  The  Illusionless  Man,   p.  113  for  extra  credit. 


To  sin  by  silence  when  they  should  protest  makes  cowards 
of  men. 

Several  quote  books  and  McGovern!  Headquarters  insist  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  it,  but  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  (our  favorite  authority) 
doubts  it.  The  line  sounds  very  contemporary,  but  it  could  easily  date 
back  to  Shakespeare  or  earlier.   (The  8th  Deadly  Sin?)   Any  help  would  be 
appreciated.   Personally,  I'd  like  to  think  it  was  a  woman. 


CONFECTIONATELY  YOURS 

D'ya  ever  get  this  one?  A  patron  was  curious  to  know  how  Baby  Ruth 
candy  got  its  name.  A  letter  to  the  Curtiss  Candy  Co.  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  our  candy  bar  made  its  initial 
appearance  in  2921  some  years  before  Babe  Ruth,    the  ball  player,    became 
famous.      The  similarity  of  the  names,    therefore,    is  p-urely 
coincidental. 

Our  candy  bar  was  actually  named  after  President 
Clevelayid's  daughter.   Baby  Ruth  Cleveland,   who  visited  the 
Curtiss  Candy  Company  plant  years  ago  when  the  Company 
was  getting  started  and  this   largely  influenced  the  Com- 
pany's founder  to  name  the  candy  bar   "Baby  Ruth." 
Now,  isn't  that  a  sweet  storv? 


GOOD  WORKS 

A  timely,  excellent  publication,  hot  off  the  press,  is  A  doovmentation 
of  U.S.    Bombing  of  Dikes  &  Dams  in  the  Demooratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,   con- 
taining reports  by  Western  observers,  corroboration  in  the  Western  press, 
historical  precedents,  and  official  U.S.  denials.  Only  $1  from  Project  Air 
War,  1322  18th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Warning:  The  Secretary  General  Has  Determined 
That  Dam  Building  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Nation 


stop  the  War  Phone  Book   (Thomas  Paine,  Box  20605,  Philadelphia  19138; 
25<t)  is  a  telephone  directory  of  some  of  the  most  important  producers  of 
air  war  materials  in  the  country.   It  contains  the  home  and  office  addresses 
of  the  top  men  in  each  company.  Give  them  a  call  collect,  at  any  hour. 
Tell  the  operator  it  is  an  emergency.  A  dollar  eniimerated  list  of  weaponry 
produced  is  included  in  the  booklet,  plus  consumer  products  one  can  boycott. 

HELP!   HELP! 

The  Multicultural  Collection,  now  housed  at  Menlo  Park  Library,  is  in 
danger  of  being  dispersed  for  lack  of  funds.  The  collection,  organized  by 
Librarian  Margaret  S.  Nichols,  includes  over  2000  books,  pamphlets,  period- 
icals, articles  and  pictures  in  the  areas  of  Black,  Spanish-speaking,  Asian- 
American,  and  Native  American  cultures.   Funds  (and  friends)  are  needed  to 
keep  the  collection  current,  to  update  the  bibliography  that  accompanies  it, 
and  to  administer  the  collection,  which  can  be  loaned  as  an  exhibit  to  schools, 
libraries,  conferences,  and  workshops.   Please  contact  Bill  Ramirez  if  you 
would  like  more  information,  or  if  you  have  ideas  for  funding  this  unique 
collection  so  that  it  may  stay  in  circulation. 

The  Institute  of  Library  Research  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  is  gathering  informational  material  on  correctional  library  serv- 
^<^gs  in  support  of  a  national  library  survey  project  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  Institute 
seeks  the  cooperation  of  librarians  and  library  students  in  gathering,  ident- 
ifying and  forwarding  documents.  All  materials  relating  to  correctional  li- 
brary services  are  solicited  -  from  reports  of  community  service  organizations 
promoting  libraries,  to  grant  proposals  (successful  or  unsuccessful),  and  li- 
brary student  papers.   Please  send  materials  to  Marjorie  LeDonne,  The  Insti- 
tute of  Library  Research,  South  Hall  Annex,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  CA  94720. 
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The  Sun  &  Us  shadow  complete  die  work. 


TJ-fe  Sun.  the  bright  torch  of  Xcavcn  does  not  ptmtrate  dense  bodies, 
'^hat  is  why  there  remains  shadow  on  the  parts  turned  away  from  it: 
c.-4lr/iough  the  shadow  is  the  moR  insignifteant  of  all  things. 

'7t  has  been  of  much  use  to  the  <:A.ilrononurs: 
'^ur  Sol  cr  its  shadow  gives  more  gifts  to  the  Philosophers 
''Because  it  means  the  completion  of  the  art  of  making  gold. 


SYNERGY  is  published  by  the  Bay  Area  Reference  Center  through  the  grace  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.  All  2250  copies  of  this  constructive  tool 
(issue  #39  now)  are  sent  free  to  libraries  for  use  -  and  recycling 

Celeste  West  ~  Directs 

Diane  Kinsky  ~  Produces 

Dennis  Maness  ~  Uses  a  Pinhole  Camera 

Johanna  Goldschmid  ~  Centerfolds 

Laura  Nyro  ~  Lyrics,  Christmas  and  the  Beads  of  Sweat 

thank  you  Everyone  for  the  graphics  we  circulate  herein,  especially  Spyros  Horemis'  i 

Optical  and  Geometrical  Patterns  &  Designs    (cover);  Shambala's  Maitreya  #2   (this  page); 

and  all  Fourth  World  Publishers  in  the  ©  world,  but  not  of  it. 
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^ibrarianShip 
as  a     Subver^sive  c^ctivity 

With  presses  churning  out  all  the  new-guard  library  periodicals 
{Sijnergy ,   Sipapu,    Liberated  Librarian's  newsletter)   and  books  (Prejudices 
and  Antipathies y    Revolting  Librarians)    it's  obvious  that  we're  finally 
taking  our  place  in  the  real  world  -  and  bringing  it  into  the  library. 
But  I  want  to  lay  out  a  few  things  that  have  been  bothering  me  lately,  not 
so  much  about  what  we  are  doing  as  what  we  aren't. 

The  outrageousness  of  now-daily  events  (bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
trials  of  Angela  Davis  and  all  those  lesser  known,  continuing  brutalization 
of  women)  is  certainly  driving  us  to  political  maturity.  With  that  maturity 
has  to  come  some  serious  investigation  into  our  own  politics  -  as  individuals, 
as  collectives,  as  a  "profession"  or  workforce.  And  that  means  more,  I 
think,  than  being  against  the  war,  or  for  McGovern,  or  upset  by  poverty. 

I  detect  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  library  world's  rebels  a 
kind  of  groovy-communal -good-vibes  mindset  that  frankly  bothers  me.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  I  see  continual  references  to  our  post-flower-power 
consciousness,  through  which  we  see  that  there  is  sexism,  and  racism,  and 
a  class-based  hierarchy.  Most  of  what  passes  for  solution,  though,  is 
the  do-your-own-thing  variety  or  the  "reform"  movement  ilk,  neither  of 
which  does  anything  substantial  for  people  without  skin-,  male-,  or  class- 
privilege. 

I've  always  wondered  why  there  are  so  many  radicals  and  creative 
thinkers  in  education,  and  so  few  in  librarianship.   Dozens  of  books  come 
out  every  year  that  explore  every  educational  alternative  from  free  schools 
to  no  schools;  people  get  together  to  start  their  own  schools  or  to  talk 
about  how  to  radicalize  students.  Nobody  seems  to  be  content  with  suggest- 
ing that  teachers  "balance"  their  course  offerings  and  then  hope  for  the 
best.   IVhy  are  we  so  timid  about  shaking  the  library  system  thoroughly  to 
see  what  can  be  done  with  it?  Although  more  and  more  work  is  being  done 
toward  moving  libraries  into  poor  communities  and  expanding  "alternative" 
collections  in  academic  and  public  libraries,  we  have  to  think  a  lot  more 
about  our  goals,  lest  we  become  like  the  system-serving  social  workers  and 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  of  another  era. 

Do  we  have  political  goals?  What  are  they?  Are  we  working  simply 
toward  a  more  "democratic"  capitalism?  The  end  of  this  one  war?  Have  we 
considered  and  studied  other  systems?  Bo  we  know  what  socialism  and 
communism  are  really  about?  What  the  Cubans  and  the  Chinese  are  doing 
(not  what  our  mass  media  say  they're  doing)  and  how  that  relates  to  our 
traditional  concepts  of  those  systems?  Do  we  realize  how  much  our  highly 
touted  ideal,  "intellectual  freedom,"  is  a  delusion  of  the  middle-class? 
How  do  we  feel  about  our  country;  do  we  think  it  is  basically  free,  with 
a  few  unfortunate  exceptions? 

In  Revolting  Librarians   Linda  Katz  and  Julie  Babcock  say,  .  .  .  we 
are  not  advocating  that   librarians  hax)e  only   leftist  books,   periodicals, 
and  newspapers  in  their  libraries.      That  is  insane;   it  is  contrary  to  all 
intellectual  freedom  policies;   and  it  is  just  as  in-human  and  unjust  as 
some  of  the  policies  existing  under  our  present  government.      Just  which 
inhuman  policies  would  an  all-leftist  library  be  worse  than?  We  now  have 
thousands  of  right  (official  U.S.  bullshit)-wing  libraries;  why  is  our 


hy  Mary  M^Kenney 


horror  at  the  implied  thought  control  of  mythical  leftist  libraries  greater 
than  our  dislike  of  the  thought  control  in  the  majority  of  existing  libraries? 
What  I'm  getting  at  is  put  in  another  way  by  Barry  Reckord  in  Does  Fidel 
Eat  More  than  Your  Father?  Conversations  in  Cuba   (Signet,  95<^)  : 

I  came  to  Cuba,  my  ears  buzzing  with  aacounts  of  the  new  anti-semitism 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  new  Stalinism  in  Russia  -  the  informers, 
the  hush-hush,    the  sudden  executions,    the  new  czars  in  curtained 
limousines,    the  waitresses  whose  order-pads  concealed  listening 
devices.      These  stories  come  echoing  from  communist  regimes  that 
sound  like  regions  of  hell,   and  hit  dark  nerves  in  my  belly.     The 
sudden  executions  seem  far  more  terrible  than  the  sudden  executions 
in  the  US.     I  believe  in  my  head  that  more  people  are  shot  down  in 
the  States  for  political,   racial  and  other  criminal  reasons,   than 
in  the  Soviet  Union.     But  I  don't  believe  it  in  my  belly.     The  dead 
men  in  the  East  are  more  dead.     I  found  young  Cubans  again  and  again 
incredulous  that  a  black  man  like  me  didn  't  realize  that  Siberia  was 
no  worse  than  the  black  ghettoes,   no  less  a  life-sentence,   and  the 
misery  and  death-rate  probably  lower.     Russian  jails,   they  said,   are 
no  worse  than  Nixon's,   which  are  full  of  black  rebels  like  Malcolm  X 
and  Eldridge  Cleaver.     I  reel  at  the  idea  of  Nixon's  jails.     No,   of 
course  not.     One  talks  of  Stalin's  jails  but  not  of  Nixon's  jails. 
Nixon  has  no  jails.     And  Nixon's  elected. 

At  gut  level,  we  fear  more  the  evils  (real  or  imagined)  of  the  "left 
wing"  than  the  evils  we  read  about  every  day  of  the  "right  wing."  1984  is 
no  less  a  threat  of  capitalism  than  of  communism.   Yet  we  fear  communism, 
equating  it  with  Stalinism;  we  can  "live  with"  capitalism  and  all  its 
grotesque  manifestations,  iVfiiiWttiMfttii- 


On  the  other  hand,  I'm  not  pushing  for  all-leftist  libraries  myself. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  no  such  things,  at  least  as  Linda  and  Julie 
envision  them.   Under  the  existing  setup,  it  would  be  impossible  to  stock 
an  entire  public  or  college  library  with  "alternative"  material.   It  just 
wouldn't  be  allowed.   But  more  to  the  point,  libraries  "after  the  revo- 
lution" won't  be  the  censored,  rigid,  ideology-serving  institutions  we 
might  imagine:  the  booklist  of  "appropriate"  Marxist  readings,  the  public 
unable  to  obtain  all  the  books  they  need  and  want.  The  people's  real 
needs  and  lives  will  come  first;  their  libraries  will  grow  and  change  so 
as  to  reflect  the  reality  of  the  new  society.  Then  the  label  "left  wing" 
will  have  no  meaning,  nor  will  our  preconceived  ideas  of  what  is  "left-wing 
literature." 


Frankly,  the  revolution  in  this  country  isn't  going  to  emanate  from 
libraries,  no  matter  how  balanced  or  unbalanced  the  collections.   Revolutions 
don't  have  much  to  do  with  mass  media,  organized  dissemination  of  information, 
or  AV/technogarbage,  and  I  doubt  that  many  of  us  genteel  white  folks  (unless 
we^  women/dykes/faggots  get  our  asses  in  gear)  will  be  much  featured  in 
the  coming  upheaval.   But  that  isn't  to  say  that  we  have  no  role  at  all.  We 
have  a  responsibility  not  only  to  educate  others  (that  means  "pushing  the 
good  stuff")  but  to  educate  ourselves  (that  means  thinking  politically  and 
getting  together  and  reading  lots  of  that  stuff  we're  pushing.)   If  we  can 
get  our  libraries  to  reflect  the  reality  of  this  society  -  a  people  in 
turmoil  -  our  role  in  the  political  education  of  those  who  will  make  the 
actual  revolution  will  be  most  important. 

If  anybody's  still  with  me,  I  mean  this  criticism  to  apply  to  myself 
as  well.  What  prompted  this  outburst  was  re-reading  my  own  article  in 
Revolting  Librarians   and  thinking  about  what  I  actually  accomplished  in 
my  first  year  as  a  librarian,  besides  getting  "phased  out"  of  my  job.   I 
only  recently  realized  that  I  spent  a  year  trying  to  have  intellectual 
intercourse  with  other  MLS-holders  and  higher-up  administrative  types,  and 
retreating  from  the  clerical  workers  and  student  assistants  in  the  library, 
not  to  mention  the  little  academic  world  around  me.   "Cultural  differences" 
kept  me  isolated  from  the  clerks  and  allowed  me  to  uphold  the  hierarchy  by 
giving  them  work  to  do  that  they  were  "there  for"  -  while  I  used  my  MLS/groovy - 
radical  privileges  to  the  hilt  by  slouching  around  in  my  jeans,  leaving  work 
at  odd  hours  though  they  were  virtually  chained  to  their  desks  8:.'?0-4:30. 
(As  we  all  know,  the  janitors  and  clerks  literally  keep  the  library  function- 
ing -  opening,  cleaning,  fixing  things,  answering  the  phone  and  waiting  on 
patrons,  plus  doing  all  the  clerical  work.  When  we  "professionals"  have  to 
do  such  things,  it's  somehow  different:  why  should  I_,  with  my  degree...) 
Because  I  didn't  know  how  to  be  a  "decent"  authority  figure  I  tried  to  keep 
my  student  assistants  working  but,  feeling  uncomfortable,  pretty  much  avoided 
any  human  contact  with  them  -  always  caught  in  the  dilemma  that  yes,  I  was 
in  their  place  once,  but  this  time  I'm  responsible,  etc.  And  it  wasn't 
until  fairly  late  in  the  year  that  I  got  to  know  a  few  students  and  faculty 
members  well  enough  to  figure  out  what  they  might  actually  need  and  want 
from  the  library,  ways  to  confront  and  persuade  them  -  and,  thereby  build 
on  a  solid  foundation  rather  than  fantasy. 


I  would  like  to  see  more  articles  in  the  library  counter-press  that  deal 
not  only  with  the  important  daily  work  we're  all  trying  to  do,  but  with 
the  politics  of  that  work  and  our  own  growing  commitment  to  change  things 
at  their  root.  No  less  than  our  sister-"professionals,"  teachers,  we 
should  be  writing/learning  about  Cuba  and  China,  the  major  movements  in 
this  country,  the  ways  we  can  best  serve  them  and  each  other,  the  necessary 
changes  we'll  personally  have  to  undergo. 

For  some  thoughts  on  the  Western  view  of  "liberty"  and  "freedom"  as 
contrasted  to  the  Third  World  view,  I  again  refer  you  to  Does  Fidel  Eat 
More  than  Your  Father? 

One  needs  to  distinguish  between  primary  freedom  -  freedom  to  eat 
enoughj    to  work^    to  become  literate^   to  be  healthy,    to  learn  skills  - 
and  secondary  freedom,   such  as  two-party  elections  and  an  independent 
press.     The  West,    having  the  first,   is  ready  to  go  to  war  for  the  second. 
The  third  world  suffers  or  benefits,   or  suffers  that  it  may  benefit, 
from  this  democratic  concern  ("We  had  to  destroy  the  town  to  save  it"), 
and  left-wing  revolutions  launched  in  the  name  of  bread  are  destroyed 
by  right-wing  coups  in  the  name  of  freedom.     In  Latin  America  alone, 
between  1961-64,   there  were  ten  major  right-wing  coups,  all  supported 
by  the  United  States. 

That  was  the  author;  this  is  a  black  Cuban: 

So  you  have  two  systems   [Cuba  and  the  U.S.]   -  one  where  everybody  eats, 
has  a  job,   no  fear  of  unemployment,   a  shabby  but  free  place  to  live,   free 
medical  treatment  for  all,   free  schools  for  all,   safe  streets,   no 
racism,   reasonable  equality.     And  another  where  some  eat  well,  where 
there  is  unemployment  and  chronic  fear  of  unemployment,   a  shabby  ex- 
pensive place  to  live,   expensive  medical  treatment,   very  poor  education 
for  millions,   crime  in  the  streets,   racism,   inequality.     Yet  the  first 
is  worse  than  the  second.      Why?     Because  there  are  no  elections.     And 
what  is  the  purpose  of  elections?     To  make  sure  that  everybody  eats, 
has  a  job,   no  fear  of  unemployment,   a  free  place  to  live,  free  medical 
treatment  and  schools,   safe  streets,   no  racism,   reasonable  equality   .  .  . 
HovJ  do  they  pull  it  off?     A  sucker  is  bom  every  minute,  no? 
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presented  by 

Denis  Carbonneau 

SRRT  Action  Council/Task  Force  Liaison 

Box  11,  Spencer,  Massachusetts   01562 

The  Task  Forces  described  below  are  currently  mobilized  for  action. 
They  need  you:     your  participation,   your  information,   even  simply 
your  awareness  that  they  exist.     Our  function  as  librarians  is,   after 
all,    to  put  people  in  touch.      It's  also  nice  to  reach  out  yourself; 
so  get  involved  here  or  at  least  let  specific  coordinators  know  what 
is  happening  on  your  front.      If  none  of  these  TF's  are  into  your  area 
of  interest,   write  Denis  about  plugging  it  into  the  SRRT  network,   and 
put  out  the  call.      What  are  you  saving  it  for? 

(1)  ALTERNATIVES  IN  PRiriT 

Jackie  Eubanks 

Brooklyn  College  Library 

Brooklyn,  NY  11210 

Purpose:   Prepare,  have  published,  and  publicize  the  third  edition  of 

Alternatives  In  Print. 

Projects:   Same  as  above. 

(2)  CHICAfJO  TASK  FORCE 

Nel ly  Fernandez 

3^4752  Perry  Road,  Apt.  ^4 

Union  City,  CA  S'^SS? 

Purpose:   To  emphasize  the  need  for  better  service  in  libraries 

purporting  to  serve  the  Chicano  population. 

Projects:   To  focus  on  the  overall  needs  of  the  Chicano  community  as 

related  to  library  services.   To  continue  the  efforts  initiated  last 

year  to  dramatize  the  necessity  for  more  Chicanes  at  the  library  school 

level  and  in  libraries  with  large  Chicano  populations.   To  develop  a 

set  of  guidelines  for  evaluating  Chicano  books  for  children  and  adults. 

To  edit  and  publish  20  biographies  of  outstanding  Chicano  leaders.   To 

create  a  bilingual  film  on  how  to  use  the  library  for  libraries  and 

schools  throughout  the  nation. 


(3)  TASK  FORCE  Ofj  DRUG  ABUSE.  ADDICTIOM  £  MENTAL  HEALTH 
Samuel  L.  Simon 
Long  Beach  Public  Library 
1 1 1  W.  Park  Avenue 
Long  Beach,  NY  11561 

Purpose:   To  develop  greater  awareness  among  librarians  6  library 
officials  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  drug  problem  and  how  librarians  can 
work  effectively  in  meeting  the  problem.   To  develop  a  network  of 
librarians  5  other  individuals  with  a  special  expertise  or  interest  in 
working  with  drug  materials  and/or  drug  programs.   To  evaluate  for  pur- 
chase the  mass  of  material  on  the  market  relating  to  drug  use.   To  develop 
close  working  relations  with  drug  education  organizations,  drug  rehabili- 
tation centers  and  other  social  action  groups  with  any  responsibility 
for  drug  abuse,  addiction  and  mental  health.   To  distribute  timely  lists 
of  materials  on  the  subject.   Establish  S  maintain  a  resource  file  of 
individuals  £  library  programs  dealing  with  the  subject. 
Projects:   To  determine  whether  the  TF  is  needed  &  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose.   To  distribute  a  questionnaire  on  a  selected  basis  to  insti- 
tutions in  large  drug  impacted  areas  to  learn  the  extent  of  local  agency 
involvement.   To  review  new  material  about  the  topic  of  drugs  &  mental 
health  for  library  periodicals.   To  assist  drug  rehabilitation  facilit- 
ies by  recommending  5  locating  book  and  non-book  material  for  their  use. 

('■!)  TASK  FORCE  On  ETII^!IC  MATERIALS  IMFOPJIATIOM  EXCHAfJGE 
Joan  Neumann,  Community  Coordinator 

Brooklyn  Public  Library  David  Cohen,  Librarian 

3^0  Bushwick  Avenue  OR     Plainview-Old  Bethpage  High  School 

Brooklyn,  NY  11206  Plainview,  NY  ll803 

Purpose:   To  serve  as  an  information  exchange  for  librarians  concerned 
with  ethnic  materials  and  to  move  from  survey  to  action  in  seeking  to 
improve  the  availability  and  the  quality  of  materials  by  and  about 
ethnic  minor i  t ies . 

Projects:   Continuation  of  work  with  minority  publishers.   Group  action 
in  presenting  need  and  quality  criteria  about  minority  publishing  to 
publ i  shers. 

(5)  TASK  FORCE  ON  GAY  LIBEPJ\TIOrJ 
Barbara  Gittings 
P.O.  Box  2383 
Philadelphia,  PA  I9IO3 

Purpose:   To  work  toward  repeal  of  laws  which  oppress  the  homosexual. 
To  work  toward  changing  social  attitudes  &  social  stigma  attached  to 
homosexuality.   To  have  the  freedom  to  be  ourselves  without  fear.   To 
support  and  encourage  gay  organizations  with  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
the  above  goals.   To  have  freedom  from  job  discrimination  based  on  sex- 
ual orientation.   To  revise  classification  schemes  and  subject  heading 
lists,  in  order  to  remove  homosexuality  from  the  realm  of  sexual 
aberrations.   To  support  members  of  other  minority  groups  within  ALA 
in  their  efforts  toward  freedom  and  equality.   To  provide  bibliographic 
resources  for  libraries,  individuals,  and  organizations. 

Projects:   Finishing  an  annotated  bibliography  on  homosexuality.   Issuing 
one  or  two  more  revisions  of  our  short  bibliography.   Planning  programs 
for  Midwinter  and  Annual  ALA.   Prepare  a  traveling  exhibit  for  libraries. 


(G)  TA?K  FORCE  ON  OOg?  .  , 

Phyll  is  Baker,  1957-A  Prince  George  Dr.,  Columbus,  Ohio  i»3209 
Michael  Moran,  135  Shearer  St.,  Palmer,  MA  OIO69  (East  Coast  Coordinator) 
Pat  Mitchell,  339  N.  8th  St.,  San  Jose,  CA  95112  (West  Coast  Coordinator) 
Purpose:   To  stimulate  the  creation  of  a  more  effective  means  for 
matching  library  job  openings  with  interested  applicants.   To  disseminate 
employment  information. 

Projects:  Continued  consciousness  raising  in  support  of  the  establish- 
ment of  job  hotlines  in  each  state.   Supplementing  Conference  Placement. 
Evaluation  of  present  placement  services  including  National  Registry 
for  librarians.   Pursuing  honesty  in  recruitment  to  1 ibrariansh ip. 

(7)  TASK  FORCE  ON  NEDIA  IN  FREE  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Raymond  W.  Barber 

Graduate  School  of  Library  Science 

Orexel  University 

Philadelphia,  PA  1910it 

Purpose:   To  assist  librarians  who  wish  to  cooperate  with  free  schools. 

To  examine  and  evaluate  methods  used  in  alternative  schools  and  adapt 

these  to  more  traditional  libraries.   To  compile  information  on  media 

services  in  alternative  schools. 

Projects:   Publish  a  directory  of  free  schools.   Publish  a  study  of 

media  services  in  these  schools. 

(8)  TASK  F9RCE  ON  LIBRARY  SERVICES  TO  MIGRANT  FARMWORKERS 

Mart  in  J.  Zonl igt 

Stanislaus  County  Free  Library 
1500  I  Street 
Modesto,  CA  95355 

Purpose:   Establish  a  network  of  librarians  concerned  with  services  to 
migrant  farmworkers.   This  network  will  be  utilized  to  share  information, 
to  survey  current  services  available  through  libraries  and  other  re- 
lated agencies.   The  TF  will  prepare  recommendations  to  the  profession 
on  steps  to  be  taken  to  improve  the  level  of  current  services  and  to 
alert  it  to  unmet  needs. 

Projects:   Establish  a  newsletter  to  disseminate  information  to  the 
network  and  other  interested  individuals.   To  develop  contacts  with 
non-library  agencies  serving  migrants.   To  develop  techniques  to  orient 
librarians  to  the  needs  of  migrants.   To  make  plans  for  a  program 
at  ALA  1973. 

(9)  TASK  FORCE  Ofl  MOBILIZING  COMTIUNITY  PROGRAM  RESOURCES  FOR  INTERGROUP 
RESOURCES.  C!t)C0HR0) 

Laurel  J.  Fischer 
Akron  Public  Library 
55  S.  Main  St. 
Akron,  Ohio  ^'»362 

Purpose:   To  stimulate  librarians  to  assume  an  aggressive  role  of  leader- 
ship in  their  communities  by  offering  special  services  to  groups 
already  in  existence  or  attempting  to  organize.   To  show  that  such 
services  can  include  guidance  and  direction,  exerting  an  influence 
for  community  betterment  in  a  non-political  area. 

Projects:   Exhibit  and  recommend  list  of  materials  on,  or  designed  to 
facilitate  interpersonal  and  intergroup  relations. 
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(10)  TASK  FORCE  ON  PRISONS 

Joan  Goddard 
1171  W.  Latimer 
Campbell,  CA  95008 
Purpose:  Attempt  to  change  today's  truism,  "In  prison,  it's  easier  to 
get  a  gun  than  a  book,"  by  publishing  and  analyzing  existing  library 
service,  sharing  experience/resources,  and  working  with  other  organi- 
zations. 

Projects:   Survey  and  publish  existing  services,  work  with  AHIL  on 
local  jail  survey  and  brochure  on  local  jail  service,  coordinate  re- 
sources and  programs  at  conferences,  encourage  new  projects. 

(11)  TASK  FORCE   OTJ  RECRUITr^NT.  TRAINING  AIMD  ADVAICEMENT  OF  MINORITIES 

Carol  J.  Garvin  Sam  Morrison 

8A32  New  Hampshire  Avenue   OR   Frostproof  Learning  Center 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20903         Frostproof,  Florida 

Purpose:   Promote  programs  which  aid  in  the  recruitment,  training 

and  advancement  of  minorities  in  the  library  profession. 

Projects:   Coordinate  information  on  financial  aid  for  minorities. 

Distribute  information  about  the  library  profession  to  minority  group 

individuals.   Coordinate  and  initiate  programs  which  will  assist 

recruitment  and  advancement  of  minorities. 

(12)  TASK  FORCE  ON  SEX  REUTED  MEDIA 

Gordon  McShean 

Stanislaus  County  Free  Library 

1500  I  Street 

Modesto,  CA  9535^ 

Purpose:   To  encourage  libraries  to  make  available  those  materials 

which  may  have  been  avoided  previously  because  of  sex  related  content. 

Projects:   Act  as  clearinghouse  and  work  on  bibliographies  concerned 

with  above  materials. 

(13)  TASK  FORCE  m   WOMEN 

Michelle  Rudy  Margaret  Myers 

A03  Waldron  OR   3  West  Union 

West  Lafayette,  Ind.  ^7907        Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 
Purpose:   Examination  of  position  of  women  in  1 ibrarianship.   Col- 
lection S  communication  of  statistics  and  other  factual  information 
on  the  employment,  recruitment,  salaries,  status  of  women  librarians. 
Investigate  sexism  in  children's  literature. 

Projects:   Study  nepotism  in  libraries.   Collect  information  on 
status  of  women  in  public  libraries.   Suggest  policies  £  positions  on 
various  topics  relevant  to  women  (and  often  men)  librarians. 

(1^0  TASK  FORCE  ON  LTJOERGROmP  PRESS  SY^JDICATE  INDEXING 
Joan  K.  Marshal  1 
Brooklyn  College  Library 
Brooklyn,  NY 

Purpose:   To  provide  a  subject  index  to  the  '♦I  reels  of  Bell  6  Howell 
UPS  Underground  newspapers  on  microfilm. 
Projects:   As  above. 
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Like  many  aspects  of  our  daily  lives,  chiidbirth,  too,  is  coming  full 
circle,  returning  to  a  more  natural  time.   An  attempt  is  being  made  by 
women  and  doctors  around  the  world  to  rehumanize  the  most  vital  life 
process.   Many  women  are  giving  birth  in  their  own  beds  or  on  kitchen 
tables,  sometimes  with  the  assistance  of  a  midwife,  sometimes  with  friends, 
sometimes  with  doctors.   These  are  the  growing  numbers  of  families  who 
believe  that  birth  belongs  in  the  home  and  that  the  hospital  is  not  only 
unnecessary  as  a  requisite  for  successful  childbirth,  but  that  it  is  indeed 
psychologically  damaging  to  healthy  childbirth. 

Other  women,  unwilling  to  risk  the  life  and  health  of  the  unborn,  but 
unable  to  accept  the  passive,  drug-based  childbirth  of  the  last  few  decades, 
are  choosing  a  new  and  increasingly  common  kind  of  hospital  childbirth.   The 
woman,  with  the  ever-present  assistance  and  coaching  of  the  father,  is  in 
charge.   She  is  not  only  awake  and  aware  of  all  that  is  happening,  she  is 
in  control  and  directing  it.   Many  more  doctors  and  hospitals  are  accepting 
this  as  the  viable  compromise  between  medical  safety  and  ecstatic  experience. 

However,  the  circle  back  to  pre-drugged  days  will  never  be  quite  the 
same.   Unlike  frontier-day  birthing,  where  the  only  anesthetic  was  a  stiff 
shot  of  whiskey  and  every  woman  took  her  chances  with  life  and  death,  the 
new  ways  require  a  woman  to  be  prepared  and  practiced,  educated  to  control 
and  assist  in  the  birth  of  her  baby.   Ideally,  this  preparation  extends  to 
her  man  -  a  shared  experience.   Thus,  to  avoid  the  ideological  conflicts 
and  confusions  in  terms  used  by  the  various  teaching  methods,  e.g.,  "pain- 
less" and  "natural,"  I  refer  to  this  type  of  birthing  as  "prepared"  child- 
birth. 

The  movement  began  in  Russia  and  was  based  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  conditioned  responses  in  Pavlov's  dogs.   It  quickly  spread  through 
Europe  with  the  leadership  of  Fernand  Lamaze  in  France,  and  more  slowly 
found  its  way  into  the  United  States.   During  the  past  few  decades,  the 
variations,  permutations  and  anti-arguments  have  multiplied  almost  as 
quickly  as  women  have  had  babies  and  the  books  recounting  the  births  have 
been  publ ished. 

The  following  list  grows  out  of  a  woman's  natural  and  insatiable  curio- 
sity about  what  is  happening  to  her  throughout  pregnancy,  combined  with  the 
need  to  be  very  well  educated  to  all  aspects  of  labor  and  delivery  in  an 
effort  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  possible.   (It  is  indeed  sad  and  frustrating 
that  doctors  are  either  reluctant  or  too  busy  to  educate  their  patients.) 


BY  BONNIE  THOREEN>  CO-AUTHOR^  KRISTEN  BO  VI KAN  THOREEN 
ARRI\€D^  PUBLIC  DOMAIN^  22  OCTOBER^  1972 
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It  is  a  selected  list  of  some  of  the  better  general  books  on  childbirth, 
and  some  unusual  photographic  essays  on  inutero  life  and  birthing.  I  have 
not  resisted  the  temptation  to  include  books  on  natural  feeding,  both  from 
the  breast  and  from  the  kitchen.  Following  the  booklist,  I  have  included 
addresses  of  the  major  organizations  encouraging  "prepared"  childbirth  for 
the  numerous  numbers  of  women  who  still  cannot  find  help  and  encouragement 
from  their  doctors. 

PREPARED  (awake  and  aware)  CHILDBIRTH 

Bing,  Elizabeth.   Six  Practical  Lessons  for  an  Easier  Childbirth.   NY,  Grosset 
S  Dunlop,  1970.  %TiW.       ISBN  O-'^'^S-Ol  181-6.   (Avail,  in  pb.) 

By  the  same  author  as  Adventure  of  Birth,    (Simon-Shuster,  1970,  $^.95), 
this  is  the  practical  application  of  Lamaze  preparation.  Adventure  of  Birth 
is  a  series  of  letters  from  parents  who  actively  participated  in  the  births 
of  their  babies. 

Bradley,  Robert  A.   Husband-Coached  Childbirth.   NY,  Harper  6  Row,  I965. 
$^.95.   ISBN  0-06-000^480-0. 

Based  on  the  Dick-Read  method,  but  applicable  to  any  prepared  childbirth 
situation,  it  describes  the  husband's  role  in  helping  the  mother  through 
labor  and  del i very. 

Brown,  Janet  and  friends.   Two  Births.   Berkeley,  Bookworks,  1972.   (co-pub- 
lished by  Random  House.)   $6.95  (cloth)  ISBN  0-39^-'»829^-8  and  $3.95  pb., 
ISBN  0-39'»- 70792-3. 

Photographic  essays  of  two  births,  each  with  poem/texts.   Both  this  title 
and  Childbirth  is  Ecstacy   show  through  photographs  the  agony,  the  ecstacy, 
the  drama  of  birth.   The  afterword  in  Two  Births    is  written  by  three  doctors 
from  Pt.  Reyes  who  are  rapidly  becoming  well-known  home  birth  advocates. 

Chabon,  Irwin.   Awake  and  Aware:   Participating  in  Childbirth  Through  Psy- 
choprophylaxis.   NY,  Dell,  1969.   95<  pb. 

The  basic  principles  of  psychoprophylaxis  and  the  accompanying  joy  of 
being  awake  and  aware  of  birth. 

Dick-Read,  Grantly.   A  Natural  Childbirth  Primer.   (Orig.  title:  Antenatal 
Illustrated)    NY,  Harper,  1956.   $2.50.   ISBN  0-06-001320-6. 

Basic  directions  for  the  Dick-Read  method  of  natural  childbirth. 

Dick-Read,  Grantly.   Childbirth  Without  Fear,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Natural  Childbirth.   2nd  ed.   NY,  Harper,  Row.   1970.   95<  pb. 

A  Classic  explaining  in  detail  the  Dick-Read  method  of  prepared  childbirth. 

Ewy,  Donna  and  Rodger,   Preparation  for  Childbirth.   Boulder  Pruett  Publishing, 
1970.   $3.   (Also  avail,  from  New  American  Library  in  smaller  format,  1972, 
$1.25) 

Perhaps  the  clearest  and  best  guide  to  prepared  childbirth  available  - 
the  one  to  bring  to  the  hospital. 

Gelb,  Barbara.   ABC  of  Natural  Childbirth.   NY,  Norton,  195'*.   $'f.95.   ISBN 
393-06312-7. 

Personal  experience  of  a  natural  childbirth  in  a  NY  Maternity  hospital. 
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Jacobson,  Edmund.   How  to  Relax  and  Have  Your  Baby.   NY,  McGraw-Hill,  1965. 
ISBN  07-032176-0.   $2.95  pb. 

Lessons  in  relaxation,  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  prepared 
chi Idbi  rth. 

Lamaze,  Fernand.   Painless  Childbirth,  Psychoprophylactic  Method,   tr.  by 
L.R.  Celestin.   NY,  Pocket  Bk,  1972.   ISBN  671-78196-0  $1.25  pb. 

Dr.  Lamaze's  classic  on  basic  principles  on  preparation  for  birth. 

Santamaria,  Francis  Karlen.   Joshua,  Firstborn.   NY,  Dial,  1970.   $5.95. 

A  highly-readable  account  of  the  process  of  pregnancy  through  a  natural 
childbirth  from  an  American  couple  traveling  in  Greece. 

Vellay,  Pierre.   Childbirth  Without  Pain.   NY,  Dutton,  1959.   $5.95.   ISBN 
0-525-07993-9. 

Childbirth  With  Confidence.   NY,  McMillan,  I969.   $6.95. 

Both  of  Vellay's  titles  are  classics  in  the  Lamaze  tradition. 

Walzer,  Stephen  and  Cohen,  Allen.   Childbirth  is  Ecstasy.   Albion,  CA, 
Aquarius  Publishing,  1972.   (dist.  by  Book  People,  Berkeley,  CA.)   $^.95  pb. 

A  photographic  essay  in  home  childbirth  with  accompanying  poem/text. 
The  "Afterword,  purpose  and  worldscore"  and  the  end  provides  interesting 
guidelines  for  anyone  considering  home  birthing. 

White,  Gregory.   Emergency  Childbirth,  A  Manual.   Franklin  Park,  ILL.   Police 
Training  Foundation,  1958.   $3-  pb. 

A  manual  for  the  lay  person  who  has  to  assist  in  an  emergency.  Might 
double  for  the  couple  who  wants  to  deliver  at  home  (with  midwife  or  doctor 
in  attendance,  hopefully.) 

Wright,  Erna.   New  Childbirth.  NY,  Pocket  Bks.  1971.   $1.50  pb.   ISBN  0- 
671-78527-3. 

A  series  of  eight  practical  lessons  in  Lamaze  technique,  together  with 
basic  general  information. 


DR.  BRO^WN'S 

Patent  Baby-Tender. 

The  Great  Institution  for  Cliildren. 
■NVarorooma  652  Broadway. 

J.  Silas  Brown  &  Co. 

Send  for  our  Circular. 


If  local  doctors  or  clinics  can't  or  won't  give  information  on  prepared 
childbirth,  write  the  American  Society  for  Psychoprophy laxi s  in  Obstetrics 
(whew),  which  has  chapters  throughout  the  country:  16^4  West  79th  Street,  NYC 
1002A. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  PREGNANCY  BOOKS 

Alk,  Medelin,  Ed.   The  Expectant  Mother;  A  Reassuring  Guide  to  the  Special 
Demands  of  Pregnancy  and  ChildbirtTT!   M lus.   NY,  Pocket  Bks,  1967-   75<  pb. 
Good  general  information,  well-indexed.   Includes  section  on  vocabulary 
and  names. 

Boston  Children's  Medical  Center.   Pregnancy,  Birth  and  the  New-born  Baby. 
NY,  Delacorte,  1972.   $10. 

The  latest  in  a  series  of  good  publications  by  the  BCMC.   It  is  a  series 
of  chapters  by  well-known  contributors  and  combines  various  points  of  view. 

Chamberlain,  Geoffrey.   The  Safety  of  the  Unborn  Child.   Harmondsworth, 
Penguin.   1970.   $1 .65  pb. 

Focuses  on  the  special  problems  of  congenital  deficiencies,  drugs,  pre- 
maturity, mother's  health,  and  their  effects  on  the  newborn. 

Eastman,  Nicholson,  J.   Expectant  Motherhood.   NY,  Little,  $2.75  pb.   ISBN 
0-3l6-2039'»-7. 

Authoritative,  basic  information, 

Flanagan,  Geraldine  L,   First  Nine  Months  of  Life.   NY,  Simon-Shuster,  1962. 
$'».95,  95<  pb. 

A  remarkable  documentary  on  life  in  the  womb  with  photographs  illus- 
trating the  whole  life  process. 

Gilbert,  Charles  Richard  Alsop.   Childbirth;  the  Modern  Guide  for  Expectant 
Mothers,   rev.  ed.,  I968?  NY,  Hawthorn  Bks.,  $4.95. 

Basic  general  information  but  with  scare  tactics.   Glad  I  didn't 
see  it  in  my  early  weeks  of  pregnancy  or  I  may  not  have  gone  through  with  it. 

Goodrich,  Frederick  Warren.   Preparing  for  Childbirth;  A  Manual  for  Expectant 
Parents.   2nd  ed.   Englewood  Cliffs,  NY,   Prentice-Hall,  1966.   $5-95. 

Based  on  the  Grantly  Dick-Read  method,  answering  the  more  basic  day-to- 
day questions  of  expectant  mothers  and  fathers. 

Guttmacher,  Alan  F.   Pregnancy  and  Birth;  A  Book  for  Expectant  Parents,   New 
ed.,  NY,  New  American  Library,  1962.   95c  pb. 

Covers  the  cycle  of  pregnancy  and  birth,  including  a  section  on  infertility. 

Hazel  1,  Lester  D.   Commonsense  Childbirth.   NY,  Tower  Publications,  I969. 
$1.25  pb. 

Compares  experiences  of  one  anaesthetic  birth,  one  Lamaze  birth,  and 
one  home  birth,  all  by  the  same  mother. 

ingleman-Sundberg,  Axel  S  Nirsen,  Claes.   Child  is  Born:  the  Drama  of  Life 
Before  Birth.   NY,  Dell,  1971.   $3.95  pb. 

An  atlas  of  remarkable  color  photographs  following  a  pregnancy  from 
beginning  to  end.   Originally  published  in  Sweden,  it  is  a  most  startling 
and  graphic  explanation  of  life  before  birth. 

Karmel,  Marjorie.   Thank  You,  Dr,  Lamaze.   Philadelphia,  Lippincott  [1959] 
$'»,95.   NY,  Doubleday,  $1,95  pb. 

Mrs.  Karmel  did  much  to  introduce  Lamaze  techniques  in  America.  This 
is  the  story  of  her  experiences  together  with  a  manual  on  the  theories  and 
exercises  used  in  the  Lamaze  method. 
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ty  Center  Association,   Bi  rth  Atlas,  6th  ed.   1968,  $10. 
Preparation  for  Chi  Idbearing.   3rd  ed.   1971.   $1  pt>. 

Seminar  on  Childbearing  &  Family  Life.   Prelude  to  Action.   1969.  $3  pb. 
Baby  is  BdrnT   NY,  Grosset  6  Dunlop,  196^*.   $3.95.   ISBN  O-'+AS-Ol 335-5. 
Guide  for  Expectant  Parents.   NY,  Grosset  6  Dunlop.  1971.   $1.95  pb. 


ISBN  0-i»A8-02i»'tO-3. 

The  Maternity  Center  Association  was  organized  in  1918  in  an  effort  to 
secure  adequate  maternity  care  for  all  expectant  mothers.  These  titles  are 
the  results  of  those  efforts.   Very  well  illustrated. 


*'  He  will  be  the  joy  of  our  old  age.'* 

Miller,  John  Sheldon.   Childbirth,  A  Manual  for  Pregnancy  and  Delivery.   NY, 
Atheneum,  1968.   $3.95. 

A  semi-"prepared"  book  extolling  the  joys  of  awake  and  aware  childbirth, 
emphasizing  the  positive  aspects  of  womanhood  and  pregnancy,  but  holds  back 
from  going  all  the  way. 

Morton,  Marcia  Colman.   Pregnancy  Notebook.   NY,  Workman  Publishing,  1972. 
$'♦.95.   ISBN  0-9110^-10-0.   Also  avail,  in  paper  from  Bantam. 

A  guide  to  clothing,  hair  care,  what  to  buy,  and  when.   Consumer-oriented, 
but  contains  much  information  for  the  mother-to-be,  which  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  find  (and  often  unnecessary.) 

Robinson,  J.F.   Having  a  Baby.   3rd  ed.   Edinburgh  6  London,  Livingstone,  1965. 
$3.50. 

A  very  simple  "plain  facts  of  married  life"  leading  to  the  birth  of 
a  baby.   On  the  conservative  side. 
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Schaefer,  George  and  Milton  Zisouritz.   The  Expectant  Father.   Illus.  by 
Barry  Geller,   NY,  Simon  &  Schuster,  I96T!   $3.95. 

Very  traditional  viewpoint,  gives  father  an  idea  of  what  his  role  is 
and  how  to  understand  his  wife.   Good  bibliography. 

Weiss,  Robert  Russell  and  Myron  Ray  Pexton.   Expectant  Father,  No  Nonsense 
Answers  to  Questions  That  Mothers  Would  Most  Like  to  Ask.   North  Quincy, 
Mass.   Christopher  Pub.  House  [1970J   $5-95. 

A  question-answer  format  of  rather  naive  questions  with  old-fashioned 
answers.   I  don't  understand  the  title  at  all. 


BABY  FOOD 

LaLeche  League.   The  Womanly  Art  of  Breastfeeding.   Franklin  Park,  ILL,  I963.  $3 
A  complete  guide  to  all  aspects  of  breastfeeding. 

Pryor,  Karen.   Nursing  Your  Baby.   NY,  Harper  &  Row,  I963.   $^.95.   ISBN 
0-06-005850-1. 

The  Standard  Work. 

Spock,  Benjamin  M.,  and  Miriam  E.  Lowenberg.   Feeding  Your  Baby  and  Child. 
NY,  Pocket  Books,  I968.   75<  pb. 

Includes  information  on  diet,  breastfeeding,  problems  in  feeding,  menus 
and  many  recipes. 


Turner,  Mary  Dustin  and  James  S.   Making  Your  Own  Babyfood.   NY,  Workman 
Publishing,  1972.   $4.95.   ISBN  O-9I  1  10i*-0«.9. 

An  alternative  to  prepared  foods  containing  MSG,  preservatives  and 
excess  salt.   Because  of  the  scarcity  of  materials  on  the  subject,  I  list 
the  following  for  additional  reading: 

"Review  of  Studies  of  Vitamin  and  Mineral  nutrition  in  the  U.S.  (1950-1968)" 
in  Journal  of  Nutrition  Eduaatiorij    Fall,  1969,  vol.  1,  no.  2,  supplement  1. 
Larsen,  Gena.  Better  Foods  for  Better  Babies ^    P.O.  Box  686,  Lakeside,  CA 
920^40. 

Nader,  Ralph,  "Baby  Foods:  Can  You  (and  your  baby)  Afford  them?"  MoCalls, 
Nov.  1970,  p.  36. 

Osterizer  Guide  for  Feeding  Baby  Better.      John  Oster  Co,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  50c. 
l/hite  House  Conference  on  Food,   Nutrition  and  Health,    1970.  GPO  $3. 
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There's  a  traditional  American  childhood  memory  of  cold  winter  evenings 
spent  pouring  over  a  Sears  &  Roebuck  Catalog   in  preparation  for  writing  a  letter 
to  Santa  Glaus.   Young  eyes  sparkled  and  little  minds  were  overwhelmed  by 
all  those  goodies  just  for  the  asking.  The  excitement  and  glamour  of  the 
looking  still  remains.   But  now  there  are  catalogs  for  absolutely  everyone; 
no  longer  are  we  limited  to  Sears  S  Roebuck. 

Suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  catalog  browsing  and  despairing  of  a  society 
that  feels  a  need  for  such  items  as  an  electric  card  shuffler,  I  have  noted 
some  interesting  trends.  Catalogs  that  cater  to  the  very  rich  still  push  real 
fur,  and  at  every  level  we  see  the  "environmental  concern"  reflected  in  cock- 
tail glasses,  jewelry,  and  playing  cards  of  endangered  species.  Other  social 
concerns  -  racism,  war.  Women's  Liberation,  even  Mao's  China  -  are  covered  by 
an  overwhelming  array  of  "adult"  games  that  allow  you  to  expand  your  awareness 
in  the  living  room  over  a  glass  of  wine  with  your  friends.   "Well,  dear,  that 
certainly  was  a  very  revealing  evening.   1  feel  I  understand  ghetto  problems 
much  better  now." 

Pocket  calculators  are  naturally  very  big  and  appear  at  a  variety  of 
prices,  though  listed  generally  under  "gifts  for  him."  Chauvinism  is  rampant; 
the  sections  for  men  and  women  neatly  divided;  never  his  kitchen  and  her  tool 
room  -  or  better  still,  theirs.  The  old  stereotypes  are  really  entrenched  in 
children's  ads  -  just  once  for  a  boy  with  a  doll  or  a  girl  with  a  truck! 

Most  of  these  consumers'  bibles  actually  take  advantage  of  the  trend 
towards  "creative  consumerism"  by  advertising  do-it-yourself  wine  kits,  herb 
gardens,  macrame  starters,  etc.,  etc.,  -  all  of  which  cost  much  more  than 
assembling  the  parts.   Common  to  all  the  catalogs  is  an  emphasis  on  Leisure: 
leisure  to  lounge  (magnificent  robes),  to  party  (eveningwear  of  all  description), 
to  play,  (adult  and  children's  toys.)   Finally,  the  ultimate  comment  in 
human  alienation  is  expressed  by  a  very  special  gift  featured  in  the  Neiman- 
Mavaus  Catalog:     His  and  Fler  "full  dimensional,  life  size,  reasonable  fac- 
similies  of  you  and  your  favorite  person."  For  only  S.'SOOO  you  plastic  people 
need  never  be  apart. 

Of  course,  catalog  browsing  and  shopping  by  mail  does  save  time  (for  more 
leisure.)   Bergdorf  Goodman  will  even  prepack  your  Christmas  stockings  to  keep 
you  out  of  the  Christmas  crowds,  certainly  a  plus  wherever  you  stand  on  alien- 
ation.  Catalogs  just  may  cause  some  consumers  to  rethink  the  cash-oriented 
Christmas,  and  come  up  with  some  people-oriented  gifts:  memberships  in  the 
Sierra  Club,  lessons  in  bookbinding,  or  those  eminently  recycleable  objects  - 
Books! 

But,  considering  the  catalogs  themselves,  why  not  order  some  for  your 
collection?  Before  you  scoff  at  the  idea  of  your  library  collecting  and  keep- 
ing Christmas  catalogs,  consider  how  many  copies  of  the  reissues  of  old  Sears 
&  Roebuck  Catalogs   you  have  bought  for  your  patrons;  some  of  the  1972  catalogs 
will  interest  future  social  historians.   But,  on  the  more  practical  side,  they 
may  even  answer  reference  questions:  companies'  addresses,  distributors  of 
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certain  items,  identification  of  artist's  works  (many  show  original  art  objects), 
or  product  identification.  They  will  certainly  supply  you  with  decorative 
material  for  displays  and  picture  file. 

One  warning:  catalog  viewing  is  addictive,  and  may  be  dangerous  to  moral 
and  mental  health.  The  sight  of  all  those  lovely  (too  often,  useless  items) 
may  tempt  you  to  blow  up  a  bank  -  whether  in  protest  of  rampant  materialism 
or  to  acquire  the  pelf  to  buy  all  the  goods! 

A  helpful  hint:  if  you  are  truly  a  methodical  and  organized  person  (and 
what  librarian  is  not)  you'll  wait  until  January  to  do  your  selecting  and 
purchasing  to  take  advantage  of  the  winter  sales,  thereby  saving  money  and 
being  able  to  proclaim  by  February  at  the  very  latest  that  you  have  done  all 
your  Christmas  shopping  for  1973. 


CHRISTMAS  CATALOGS:  A  SELECTIVE  LIST 

There  is  a  charge  for  some  catalogs,  but  they  will  usually  send  them  to 
you  free  if  you  politely  ignore  this  fact,  or  someone  on  your  staff  may  already 
receive  them  and  donate  for  browsing.   That's  how  we  got  all  these. 

ELEGANT  ONES 

Bergdorf  Goodman.      5th  Avenue,  NY  10019.   $1. 

A  disappointment. 

First  Choice.      P.O.  Box  1786  Minneapolis,  Minn  55^^0. 

Special  offerings  for  American  Express  cardholders . 

Gimp's.      250  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  S'tlOS. 

Lovely,    lovelijy    lovely  -  particularly  for  Oriental  Art. 

The  Kenyon  Collection.      P.O.  Box  386,  Bellmore,  NY  11710. 

Selected  gifts  from    Georg  Jensen,     Cartier,   Mark  Cross,    etc.      This  one 
features  my  favorite:   a  cigar  band  ring  in  red  enamel  and  gold. 

I.   Magnin's.      Union  Square,  135  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  9'<108.   $1. 
Clothes  and  "accessories.  " 

Neiman  Marcus  Christmas  Book,    1972.      Main  at  Ervay,  Dallas,  Texas  75201.  $1, 
The  ultimate  wish.  book. 

FAO  Schwartz.      5th  Ave.  at  58th  St.,  NY  10022. 
For  the  children. 

Tiffany  &  Co.      Headquarters,  5th  at  57th  S.  NY  10022.   $1. 
It's  not  all  diamonds;   household  items,    too. 

ROUND-UP;  Town  S  Country  Magazine   lists  2k   Christmas  catalogs  that  can  be 

ordered  through  them:   Emphasis  is  on  art,  antiques,  jewels,  high 
fashion.   (Oct  '72,  p.  ^0) 
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PRACTICAL  ONES 

Eddie  Bauer.      P.O.  Box  3700,  Seattle,  Wash.   98l2i». 

Camping  eqi4.ipment  and  sports  goods. 

L.L.    Beany    Inc.      Freeport,  Maine  0^*032. 

THE  catalog  for  the  outdoors  person. 

Brookstone  Co. -Hard  to  Find  Tools   (and  other  things.) 
Dept.  C,  12  Brookstone  Blvd.,  Peterborough,  NH  03^85. 

Extraordinary  range  of  items. 


Box 


Mother's  Truck  Store  Catalogue ...  tools   -Por  living  the  satisfying   life 
75,  Unionville,  Ohio  '♦'4088.   25';. 

This  one  has  everything  from  toys  to  tools  -  from  stoves   to  stoneware. 

Where  else  could  you  find  udder  halm? 

PAPER  GOODIES  -'-  CARDS,  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Abbey  Press  Christian  Family  Catalog.    1972-73.      St.  Meinrad,  Ind  47577.   35<, 

Some  books,   mainly  graphics  for  poster  buffs. 

Brentano's   1972-73.      586  5th  Ave.,  NY  IOO36. 

Books y    games,   museum  reproductions,   art  objects.      A  quality   list. 

B.    Dalton  Bookseller  -  Books  for  Christmas.      (Many  locations:  in  SF.,  200 
Kearney  St.,  SF  9^108.) 

Attractive . 


Library  of  Congress.       Information  Office,  Washington,  DC  205^*0. 

Catalog  of  Christmas  and  note  cards.      Sweet  nostalgia. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.      Box  255  Gracie  Station,  NY  10028. 

Christmas  cards,    reproductions,   pressed  glass,    books.     A  fine  catalog  - 
especially   lovely  to  cut  up. 

New  York  Public  Library.      Sales  Shops,  Fifth  Ave  &  '»2nd  St.,  NYC  10018. 

Catalog  of  note  cards.      Old  engravings  and  exotics. 

Pierpont  Morgan  Library.      29  East  36th  St.,  NYC  10016. 

Catalog  of  Christmas  cards. 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.      Rare  Book  Department,  Logan  Sq.,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19103. 

Catalog  of  cards.      Don't  miss   "Bunnies  in  the  Snow." 

12/25  Christmas  Crafts.      Ed.  Com.  Systems,  Inc.,  7'*5  Alexander  Rd.,  Princeton, 
NJ  08540. 

All  manner  of  Chri,stmas  decoration,   ornaments,   stocking  stuffers,    handi- 
crafted  in  many  countries.      Delightful. 

WH  Books-Catalog  of  Books  on  Antiques  and  Collections.      Wallace-Homestead  Book 
•Co.,  1921  Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50305. 
Particularly  good  for  glass. 


SOME  ALTERNATIVES 

Looking  for  an  alternative  -  these  organizations  offer  gifts  that  will 
further  causes  besides  $$. 

American  Friend  Service  Committee.   ^8  Inman  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass  02139.   15(. 
Lovely  brochure  full  of  gift  ideas  "that  don't  use  up  the  earth."   It 
also  doubles  as  a  Christmas  card. 

National  Wildlife  Federation.   1^412  l6th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

Membership  and  gifts  that  range  from  pottery  to  jewelry.   Also  a  large 
selection  of  books  and  records. 

UNICEF.   331  East  38th  St.,  NY  10016. 

You're  probably  familiar  with  their  lovely  cards  and  stationery  -  also 
calendars,  children's  gifts. 

The  Wilderness  Society.   729  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20005. 
Memberships,  stationery. 

FOR  THOSE  THAT  (NEED  TO)  HAVE  EVERYTHING 

The  Catalog  of  Catalogs.      Complete  Guide  to  Worldhn.de  Shopping  by  Mail.      1972, 

NY,  Random"'.   $^4.95. 

A  subject  arvanged,   paperback  directory  to  470  shops.      Lavishly  illus- 
trated.    Most  stores  are  abroad  that  sell  art,   antiques,   books,   folk 
art,    hobbies  and  crafts.      The  section  on  collecting  includes  coins,    toy 
soldiers,   and  xcrine   labels.      Could  be  extremely  useful  for  locating  re- 
source people.      There  is  even  a  section   (Special  Needs)   devoted  to  pro- 
ducts produced  by  non-profit  institutions  for  people  with  handicaps, 
listing  a  catalog  of  materials  produced  by  the  handicapped.     Reference 
tool  that's  fun  to  read. 
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STRUNG   0   U   T 

SYMMOGRAPHY:  THREE-DINENSIONAL  CREATIVE  DESIGNS  WITH  YARN  WITHOITT  KNOTTING 
OR  KNITTING^  by  Lois  Kreischer.   NY,  Crown  Publishers,  1971.   $^.95 

STRING  SCULPTURE^  by  John  Winter,  Creative  Publications,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  10328, 
Palo  Alto,  CA  9'»303.   $1.50   (May  be  ordered  from  Book  People,  29^*0  7th  St., 
Berkeley,  CA  9''*710.) 

One  of  the  more  frustrating  aspects  of  the  craft  boom  is  that  how-to 
books  usually  appear  too  long  after  the  new  craft  or  variation-on-a-method 
has  caught  on.  This  means  that  we  rely  heavily  on  periodicals  and  that  the 
patron  usually  finds  only  enough  material  to  whet  his  appetite. 

Fortunately  for  string  fetishists  there  are  now  two  fine  books  on  three- 
dimensional  string  sculpture.   (For  the  uninitiated,  string  sculpture  consists 
of  creating  a  pattern  [usually  geometrical] ,  outlining  the  pattern  with  nails 
driven  in  at  measured  intervals,  and  then  filling  in  the  pattern  by  weaving 
string  or  yam  from  one  nail  to  another.) 

SYMMOGRAPHY  is  an  artist's  account  of  how  she 
pot  started  working  with  string  and  progressed 
from  geometric  structures  to  free  form  designs 
and  even  pictorial  representations.  The  book 
s  written  in  the  first  person  and  includes 
extensive  directions  for  recreating  the 
author's  designs.   Illustrations  are 
numerous,  many  of  them  in  color. 

John  Winter's  STRING  SCULPTURE  is  a 
more  mathematical,  "purist"  approach, 
and  a  good  basic  introduction.   The 
author  explores  various  geometrical 
combinations  (concentric  circles,  inter- 
secting lines,  parallel  lines)  and 
their  resulting  designs.   Illustrations 
are  all  in  black  and  white,  and  the 
presentation  is  more  formal.   Much  at- 
tention is  given  to  plotting  designs  on 
graph  paper  and  to  experimenting.   Little 
is  said  about  making  cute  pictures  a   la 
Kreischer';   the  emphasis  is  on  the  many 
variations  possible  from  combinations  of  a  few 
ic  geometric  shapes,  which  actually  makes  the  directions 
o  follow. 
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SHARP   mm   AND   MAGIC   CIRCLES 

SCISSORS  SAM  SAYS  BE  SHARP  by  the  Nationally  Famous  Scissors  Doctor  Sam  Long. 
Scrimshaw  Press,  1^9  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco  9^103.   1972,  52  p.   ISBN 
0-912020-28-8.   $1.50  PB 

An  "authentic"  manual  on  the  sharpening  and  care  of  scissors  and  tools, 
and  a  rough  hewn/finely  honed  manual  it  is.   From  the  publisher's  forward: 

Last  week  a  hobo  aame  into  the  shop  and  planted  his  brown  suitcase  on  the 
floor  by  the  desk.     It  was  covered  with  thick  black  lettering  that  read, 
"Scissors  Sarriy   Nationally  Famous  Scissors  Sharpener  and  Other  Tools ^   Open 
Roady   U.S.A."    I  stooped  down  to  read  it,    then  my  gaze  moved  to  his  bull-nosed 
shoes  and  slowly  traveled  up  a  massive  pair  of  bib  overalls  that  covered  a 
truly  majestic  man.      Scissors  Sam  has  been  on  the  road  for  27  years;  the  last 
IS  he  has  been  sharpening  scissors  and  tools  as  his  hobo  profession.   Four 
different  businessmen  offered  to  set  him  up  in  a  shop,  but  wanderlust  said 
no.  Now  retiring,  Sam  -  with  the  commitment  and  zeal  of  the  true  professional  - 
sets  forth  the  real  story  on  blade  angles;  tempers  ("Steel  is  very  similar  to  the 
dress  or  shirt  you  wear.   It's  not  the  hardness,  nor  how  soft,  but  the  fine 
texture  of  the  material");  even  can  opener  cogwheels;  and  scythes.   Sam  has 
keen-no-hustle  wit,  yet  the  most  smiling  open  road  philosophy:  guaranteed  to 
make  you  cut  through  the  world  better. 
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MANDALA  ^y   Jose  and  Miriam  Arguelles.   Shambala  Publications,  l'»09  Fifth  St., 
Berkeley  CA  9^710.   1972,  136  p.  (81/2  x  11)   Richly  illus.   ISBN  0-87773-033-'* 
$12.50  HB,  $5.95  PB 

A  book  for  all  seasons:  surprising,  healing,  vivid.   If  you  have  been 
vaguely  aware  or  occasionally  amazed  at  the  aesthetic/philosophy  of  the 
Mandala  design  principle,  this  book  -  stunningly  -  guides  you  deep  into  the 
flowing  harmony  of  the  whole  Mandala  experience.  Sometimes  it's  scary.  You 
will  be  staggered  at  the  multi-leveled  significance  and  symbolism  of  the  Mandala 
form,  then  delighted  as  all  becomes  One.  The  author/artists  present  classic 
Mandalas  as  well  as  create  gorgeous  ones.  The  sensitive  text,  often  calligraphed, 
includes  references  and  bibliographies.  Of  course,  you  will  never  "finish" 
Mandala;    it  is  a  beautiful  point  of  departure  in  the  great  moving  Circle.   It 
calls  you  to  remember,  asks  that  you  see  and  Become  One 

As  The  Flower  Wedded  To  The  Sun 
mkfizf?^/}^^ — hoJic  And  Through  The  Sun 

Beyond  What  Even  Man  Or  Flower  Knows 


Thought  weaves  itself 

into  changes  of  sound 
and  flows  into   language 

and  musia. 


GET  THE  BUZZZON,    by  Coyote  Man  and  Brother  William, 
Brother  William  Press,  Box  5032,  Berkeley,  CA  S'^JOS, 
1972.   $2  S'*??.  paper. 

A  rainbow-hued,  astral  voyage  through  heady  fields  of  grass,  magic  mush- 
rooms, peyote,  jimsonweed,  castor  beans,  clover,  tolache,  ginseng,  and  many 
other  mind-expanding  plants  and  flowers.  Along  the  way,  one  floats  through 
wispy  clouds  of  hash  smoke  and  shimmering  lights  of  destroying  angels  with 
such  lovable  and  endearing  friends  as:  Hashball,  Vinnie,  Lena,  Old  Leland 
(an  Indian  with  right-on  folklore  to  offer)  Old  John,  and  Doctor  Thomas, 
who  believes  that  plants  love  us,  and  if  we  love  them,  they  will  work  with  us. 

This  is  not  a  book  -  it  is  a  TRIP  through  a  wonderland  of  ideas,  recipes, 
real  people,  and  life  itself!   I  got  wildly  high  on  the  flowing  prose  of  sen- 
tences like  these;  The  mushroom  told  me  everything  I  wanted  to  know... I  drank 
her  words;  Ponaho  would  . . .   feed  old  man  Fire^    the  little  man  who  lived  inside 
his  stove;    ...Again  butterflies  swarmed  over  yellowing  fields. 

Recipes  abound  -  a  recipe  for  Dope  Butter  served  with  peanut  butter  on 
toast  had  my  taste  buds  sounding  their  trumpets;  Kathleen's  Old  Fashioned 
Finish-the-Sentence  Cake  would  REALLY  leave  your  participles  dangling;  there 
are  fantastic  formulas  for  arthritis,  birth  control,  and  blood  purifiers,  along 
with  aphrodisiacs  for  those  of  us  who  have  lost  our  get  up  and  go! 

There  are  magnificent  diagrams  on  how  to  assemble  your  own  brick-maker 
(that  is  not  an  adobe  brick,  my  friends)  with  a  story  that  takes  you  knee-deep 
through  a  marijuana-green  ranchita  filled  with  over  200  pounds  of  that  Pure 
Joy,  telling  how  they  compress  it  and  finally  get  it  shipped  so  that  those  of 
us  north  of  the  border  can  enjoy  those  funky  smells,  flashing  lights,  and 
lilting,  haunting  melodies. 

There  is  a  section  on  crossing  the  border  with  a  stash  -  and  that  can  be 
a  trip  in  itself,  as  the  Man  is  more  experienced,  has  a  highly-developed  ol- 
factory system,  and  an  intrepid  computer  at  his  side  to  aid  him.   But,  as 
the  authors  say.  If  one  has  the  clothes^   the  credit  cards^   the  legal  wife^   and 
is  an  American  ...   the  Man  forgets  what  he's  looking  for  ...   And  when  you  get 
up  a  little  bit  of  speed  and  a  little  bit  of  smoke^   you  get  up  the  Song   — 
I  fooled  you  Man,   I  fooled  you.     I  got  the  Rushy   I  got  the  Gold,   I  got  the 
herbaceous  weeds ^   Got  TZU-TZUKI  seeds.     I  got  the  BUZZZON^   Man^  Just  do  what  I 
cariy   For  the  new  worlds   Man.  a  , 
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REVOLTING  LIBRARIANS^  Celeste  West  and  Elizabeth  Katz  (eds.)   Booklegger 
Press ,  1 972 .$2,1 58  p .  paper.   ISBN  0-912932-01-5.   (Order  direct  from 
Booklegger  Press,  72  Ord  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  9^11^.   Send  your  order 
pre-paid  and  it  will  come  to  you  with  love.   It  will  come  with  love  anyway, 
but  pre-payment  saves  them  lots  of  hassles.) 

Yes,  Marian,  there  are  people  out  in  that  vast  somewhere  who  give  a 
damn  about  the  spirit  of  librarianship,  and  who  worry,  and  who  act,  and  who 
rebel  and  who  actually  d£  things.  Frequently  they  get  zapped.  Sometimes 
they  get  creamed,  busted,  broken  and  dismayed.   But  collectively  they've 
got  balls  man,  and  are  willing  to  tell  the  rest  of  us  what  its  like. 

This  collection  of  essays,  poems,  reflections  and  what  have  you  by 
our  colleagues  is  potent  stuff,  not  just  because  of  the  commitments 
uttered,  icons  shattered,  and  statements  made,  but  because  of  the  implications 
for  tomorrow.   It  should  be  required  reading  for  anyone  with  pretensions 
toward  professionalism.   Divided  into  seven  major  categories  it  runs  the 
gamut  from  images  to  outreach,  and  orthodoxy  to  lib  lit. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  "The  Trials  of  a  Paraprofessional,"  by 
Judy  Hadley  wherein  she  speaks  of  all  of  those  troops  out  there  who  are 
beginning  to  wonder  if  the  generals  have  any  idea  of  what  the  army  is  up  to. 
Anne  Osbom's  piece,  "How  to  Annihilate  Service  to  Teenagers,"  is  another 
that  almost  made  me  weep.  Everyone  cares  about  keeping  order,  but  who  cares 
about  the  kids?  "The  Sensuous  Librarian,"  by  Kathleen  Glab  mentioned  lots 
of  groovy  things  to  do  and  be,  like,  "Use  your  imagination.  Create  the 
person  you  want  to  be."  Revolting  Librarians   is  better  than  I  thought  it 
would  be  and  I  had  expected  it  to  be  good.  Dammit,  it's  really  fine,  and 
on  top  of  that  it's  a  good  read.  Might  even  bend  a  few  minds,  perish  the 
thought. 

Regina  Minudri  (Alameda  County  Library)     ^^^^ 
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BEAT  THE  HEAT:  A  RADICAL  SURVIVAL  HANDBOOK,  by  the  Berkeley  International 
Liberation  School  and  the  People's  Law  Book  Collective  with  the  help  of  Bay 
Area  members  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.   Ramparts  Press,  1972.  33^   p. 
ISBN  0-87867-025-'*  (HB,  $6.95);  O-87867-OI7-3  (PB,  $2.A5.) 


This  useful  volume  is  really  a  combination  of  four  books.  Part  I  is 
the  People's  Law  Book,  written  by  young  lawyers  and  legal  workers  in  1970, 
many  of  whom  later  went  on  to  found  the  People's  Law  School  in  S.F,  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  National  Lawyer's  Guild.  The  audience  they  are 
writing  for  consists  of  radicals,  dropouts,  and  young  people.   It  covers 
such  relevant  topics  as  search  and  seizure  (what  can  legally  be  searched 
for  and  what  can't,  under  what  circumstances,  how  to  act  when  one  is  searched, 
etc.);  drug  laws;  gun  control  laws;  arrest,  booking  and  bail;  preparation 
for  trial  and  appearance  in  court;  and  a  note  on  grand  juries.   I  have 
taken  three  classes  with  the  People's  Law  School:  How  To  Get  On  Food  Stamps, 
How  To  Get  on  Welfare,  and  How  To  Be  a  Successful  Deadbeat.  Their  classes 
are  informative  and  helpful,  to  say  the  least.  Write  to  them,  558  Capp  St., 
SF  94110,  for  a  list  of  their  literature;  they  publish  many  valuable 
things.   (See  SYNERGY  #36,  p.  8.) 

Part  II  is  on  how  to  set  up  and  run  a  community  legal  defense  office 
and  would  be  useful  for  anyone  who  is  involved  in  any  kind  of  community 
organizing.  Part  III  is  on  first  aid  for  activists,  and  is  an  expansion  of 
the  medical  manual  used  by  the  Berkeley  International  Liberation  School  in 
their  medic  training  course.  The  School  was  set  up  in  1968  and  no  longer 
exists;  many  of  the  people  who  taught  it  are  now  involved  in  the  Medical 
Committee  for  Human  Rights.   In  addition  to  the  usual  material  covered  in 
first  aid  manuals  this  one  takes  up  such  useful  topics  as  how  to  deal  with 
the  effects  of  teargas  and  mace,  sickle  cell  anemia,  lead  poisoning,  rape, 
abortion,  street  drugs,  hepatitis,  crabs  and  VD.   Part  IV  is  also  by  the 
staff  of  the  International  Liberation  School  and  is  on  firearms  and  self- 
defense  (actually  just  on  firearms  -  things  like  karate  and  judo  are  not 
included.) 

Several  things  struck  me  about  this  book.  There  are  many  useful  dia- 
grams, drawings  and  pictures.  "She"  is  used  frequently  instead  of  "he" 
when  referring  to  human  beings,  and  all  the  photographs  of  someone  shooting 
are  of  a  young  woman  wearing  blue  jeans,  a  T-shirt  and  sandals  (  makes  a 
male  stop  and  think.)   I  also  liked  their  statement  in  the  introduction: 

Our  intention  was  not  only  to  pass  on  the  skills  to  as  many  people  as 
possible,   but  also  to  try  to  break  down  some  of  the  elitism  and  mystification 
surrounding  the  practice  of  these  skills.     The  awe  of  medicine  or  law  that 
most  people  feel  is  deliberately  encouraged  by  members  of  those  professions 
to  enhance  their  importance  and  justify  their  fees.     This  is  bullshit; 
anyone  can  leam  a  lot  about  these  subgects,   and  you  don  't  need  four  years 
of  law  school  or  medical  school  to  put  that  learning  to  work  for  the 
movement,      (p.  5) 

Michael  J.  Spencer,  SFPL 
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SEX  AND  BROADCASTING:    a  handbook  on  starting  cortiLMiTY  radio  stations.  2nd 

ED,  by  Lorenzo  M?lam.   Dildo  Press,  Saratoga,  CA  1972.   Available  from  Book 
People/or  direct  from  KTAO,  5  University  Avenue,  Los  Gatos,  CA  95030.   73p., 
PB  $2. 

SEX  AND  broadcasting  has  as  much  to  do  with  sexology  as  a  rectifier  has 
to  do  with  proctology.   IVhich  means  to  say  neither  sex  nor  proctology  are 
investigated  by  Mr.  Milam,  but  rectifiers  and  broadcasting  are.  The  author, 
also  known  by  his  intimates  as  "the  Peter  Pan  of  Listener  Supported  Radio," 
has  independently  published  a  rare,  weird,  and  wonderful  piece  of  individual- 
ism whose  objective  is  no  less  ambitious  than  to  teach  the  reader  how  to 
build  his  own  community-oriented  radio  station.  Combining  practical  elect- 
ronic expertise  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  concern  for  humanity, 
Milam  has  produced  a  lively,  informative  (lacking  in  bullshit)  manual  on 
broadcasting  technology. 

Pages  of  advice  dealing  with  officious  bureaucracy  and  official  pit- 
tpIO   falls  {Remember...    1.    They  don't  cave  about  you.      2.   They  have  heard  your 
story  before.      3.  They  don't  aare  about  you);   where  to  get  legal  advice  - 
cheap  (F.C.C.    attorneys  are   like   Vaseline.      You  can  do  what  you  have  to 
do  without  them;   but  there  are  periods  of  extreme  dryness  when  they  can  be 
a  -powerful  help.);    reviews  of  broadcasting  journals  (like  Synergy,    the  free 
ones  are  the  best  for  your  money)  •,  sources  of  tape  recording  exchanges  and 
records  (librarians  note!);  sources  and  in-depth  analysis  of  equipment 
(which  are  the  best  makes,  which  equipment  can  be  purchased  used),  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  ...  the  list  of  helpful  hints  is  exhaustive.  This 
tiny  (73  pages)  book  is  so  crammed  with  high  voltage  ideas  that  you'd  be 
wasting  your  money  by  not  buying  it.   Put  some  fun  into  your  electronics 
collection.  Throw  this  crystal  among  the  technological  shards.   It  will 
delight  anyone  knowledgeable  about  broadcasting  and  radio  electronics. 
Most  important,  it  may  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  a  community  minded  tech- 
nician by  demonstrating  that  the  Never-Never  Land  of  good  community  pro- 
gramming with  an  independent  radio  station  is  not  so   unattainable. 
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OTPOURRI, 
INCENSE 

and  other 

FRAGRANT 

CONCOCTIONS 


KTienever  the  BARC  staff  exchange  gifts,  we  try  to  give  something  we  have 
hand-crafted  ourselves.  Last  Christmas,  I  gave  little  apothecary  jars  full 
of  potpourri  to  each  BARC  staff  member.   It  represented  about  nine  months  of 
gathering  rose  petals,  violets,  lavender,  mint,  rosemary,  etc.,  from  the  garden; 
drying  them;  mixing  in  the  spices,  the  fixative,  the  oils;  storing  each 
batch  for  6  weeks  in  dark  places  -  in  the  closet,  under  the  bed. 

That  was  only  a  part  of  it.  As  a  reference  librarian,  I  was  sure  when  I 
decided  to  attempt  potpourri  that  I  could  go  to  the  catalog  for  the  subject. 
I  was  in  for  quite  a  surprise  when  I  found  out  that  "potpourri"  according  to 
LC  is  reserved  for  "music  in  various  mediums."  I,  of  course,  knew  that  a  good 
librarian  will  make  an  entry  for  the  information  file  when  the  whereabouts  of 
an  elusive  subject  is  discovered;  I  would  ask  one  of  the  librarians,  but  would 
the  patron  know  that?  We  all  know  that  they'd  rather  go  without  than  ask  us. 
Still  playing  patron,  I  searched  subject  headings:   "rose  jars",  "sweet 
jars",  "attar  of  roses",  "sachets",  "scents",  "flowers-drying",  "everlasting 
flowers",  "flowers,  odor".  The  latter  produced  one  book:  Dorrance,  Anne, 
Fragrance  in  the  Garden^   but  the  recipe  was  not  very  good.  Would  the  patron  go 
to  the  Reader's  Guide?     Or  the  Index  to  Handicrafts?     I  doubt  it;  not  many 
patrons  even  know  they  exist.   I'm  afraid  then,  our  patron  has  had  it  -  unless 
he  asks  a  librarian. 

The  information  file  did  reveal  that  potpourri  recipes  could  be  found  in 
Gordon,  Jean,  The  Art  of  Cooking  With  Roses,   Walker  and  Co.,  1968,  $4.95.  A 
cook  book?  Would  my  patron  ever  expect  to  find  it  in  a  cook  book?  Another 
librarian  also  referred  me  to  James,  Suzanne,  Gifts  From  the  Garden,   Hearthside 
Press,  1961,  $4.50,  which  does  contain  one  recipe  for  potpourri,  but  is  mostly 
concerned  with  the  making  of  dried  flower  wreaths,  driftwood  objects,  etc. 
None  of  these  books  is  now  in  print. 

Now,  however,  there's  a  new  book  which  will  make  our 
patron's  search  easier  (that  is,  if  he  can  spell  potpourri, 
in  the  first  place.)  The  title  is  POTPOURRI^  INCENSE  AND 
OTMER  FRAGRANT  CONCOCTIONS^  by  Ann  Tucker,  published  by 
Workman  Publishing  Co.,  231  E.  51st  St.,  NY  10022,  $2.45,  and 
is  everything  that  one  needs  in  the  making  of  potpourri, 
sachets,  toilet  waters,  incense,  scented  candles  and  pomanders. 

Part  I  of  the  book  explains  the  nature  of  scents  -  which 
are  sex-stimulating,  which  are  not  -  what  to  use  with  what  as 
a  blender  and  a  fixative,  how  to  extract  the  essential  oils 
and,  yes,  even  how  to  grow  herbs,  spices  and  flowers.  She 
adds  quotes  about  the  lore  and  old  wives'  tales  about  all 
perfume  ingredients.   "It  is  said  that  if  you  wash  with  water 
in  which  rosemary  has  been  boiled  and  let  the  air  dry  your  body, 
all  signs  of  age  will  pass  away." 
Part  II  contains  clearcut  recipes  for  all  sorts  of  smelly  items  with 
excellent  hints  on  drying.   I  discovered  that  drying  the  petals  is  very  difficult; 
either  they  dry  too  fast  or  too  slow.  Either  way  produces  bad  potpourri.  My 
first  batch  smelled  like  inferior  yak  dung,  so  I  threw  it  out.  Had  I  Ms. 
Tucker's  book,  I  would  have  known  that  this  smell  can  be  expected  sometimes. 
She  also  tells  how  to  decorate  the  sides  of  the  glass  jars  with  pressed  flowers. 
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which  I  wish  I  had  done. 

The  book  is  liberally  illustrated  with  black  and  white  line-drawings  of 
cupids,  plants,  Victorian  ladies,  and  other  embellishments.  Paperback  and 
spiral-bound.  Some  librarians  will  not  like  that  nor  the  size,  4"  x  10  1/2". 
I  do.  Workman  Publishing  Co.  (publishing  about  a  year  now  under  this  name) 
is  "for  people  who  enjoy  doing  things  for  themselves."  Sounds  like  Synergy 
kind  of  folk!    . 


FLAVORS  OF  INDIA:  RECIPES  FROM  THE  VEGETARIAN  HINDU  CUISINE^  by  Sacharoff , 
Shanta  Nimbark.  101  Productions,  79  Liberty  St.,  S.F.  9^110.   1972.   $3-95 
pb,  $6.95  cloth 

Another  beautifully  designed  and  carefully  prepared  cooking  book  from 
101.  Printed  on  saffron  paper  and  illustrated  with  simple  line  drawings,  the 
book  sets  the  mood  for  the  simple  and  wonderfully  intense  food.  Ms.  Sacharoff 
is  a  native  of  India,  and  includes  many  notes  on  the  history  and  traditions 
of  the  foods  and  ingredients.   She  uses  no  curry  powders  (unknown  in  India), 
but  rather  various  blends  of  turmeric,  cardamon,  coriander,  tamarind  and 
cumin.  The  result  is  that  each  preparation  has  a  unique  flavor,  unlike  some 
Indian  cooking  which  tastes  like  whatever  it  is  plus  curry  powder.   In 
addition  to  recipes  for  beverages,  snacks,  dairy  foods,  rice  dishes,  dais, 
breads  and  sweets,  the  author  includes  a  glossary,  a  list  of  ingredient 
sources,  a  section  describing  the  spices,  and  a  chapter  on  preparing  for 
Indian  meals  and  feasts. 


One  of  the  more  unusual  of  the  recipes  is  a  recipe  for  a  beverage 
called  Bhang,    a  milk  drink  made  with  one  ounce  of  marijuana  ("fresh  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  female  plant  preferred"),  which  is  traditionally  served 
on  religious  holidays  such  as  Shiv-Eatri.      The  final  line  of  her  instructions 
for  making  the  drink:   "Chill  the  bhang,    serve  and  enjoy." 


THE  OLD  ^V\N  AND  T>€  MONKEY-KING^  ^Y  Robert  Durand. 

Capra  Press,  63I  State  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101.   1972.  98  p. 

ISBN  0-9 1226^4-31 -'4  (HB  signed,  $12.50);  0-91226i»-32-2  (PB,  $3.50.) 

A  man  leaves  civilization  and,  on  the  Mountain  of  Many-Sounding  Voices, 
begins  to  learn  the  language  of  nature.  Then  Hanuman,  the  Monkey- King, 
offers  to  teach  him  more  and  plunges  him  into  a  battle  between  the  forces 
of  good  and  evil  for  the  preservation  of  earth  and  its  creatures.  More 
details  here  would  ruin  this  tale  of  high  adventure,  an  ecology  legend  whose 
quiet  moments  of  beauty  are  broken  by  thunderous  action.   Leslie  Morrison's 
drawings,  like  the  figure  of  the  Monkey-King,  link  the  world  of  the  ancient 
East  with  what  could  be  the  present  or  near  future  for  Western  man  and  enhance 
the  fine  design  and  printing  by  Noel  Young. 

•  Elizabeth  Katz,  SFPL 
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HANIEL  LONQ 
1888-1956 


Haniel  Long:  poet,  journalist, 
ecologist,  produced  many  of  his  works  be- 
fore some  of  us  were  bom,  but  thanks  to 
Frontier  Press  in  Pittsburgh,  we  can  all 
enjoy  this  perceptive  man.   Poverty, 
violence,  the  American  Dream,  contributions 
and  rights  of  Native  Americans,  man's  de- 
struction of  the  environment.  Women's 
Liberation  -  Long  was  talking  about  them  40 
years  ago.  His  works  are  to  meditate  on 
and  be  comforted  by,  a  solace  in  troubled 
times:  Our  Fathers  died  victorious  over  the  outward. 
Peace  to  them.      Courage  to  us 
who  fight  not  Indians  but  insanity. 

The  only  Haniel  Long  title  in  BIP   is  Notes  From  New  Mythology,    1970, 
$12.50,  Johnson  Reprint.   But  there  are  also  the  two  fine  editions  from 
Frontier  Press:  If  He  Can  Make  Her  So,    Ron  Caplan,  editor  ($3  paper,  $6 
hdbk.)  which  includes  selections  from  Pinon    County    (1941),  Grist  Mill 
(1946)  Letter  To  St.   Augustine    (1950),  Malinche    (1939),  Pittsburgh  Memorandum 
(1935)  and  Walt  ^/hitman  and  the  Springs  of  Courage    (1938).  The  other  Frontier 
title.  Interlinear  to  Cabeza  de  Vaca,    ($3)  is  based  on  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  abortive 
exploration  of  the  Southwest.   It  is  Long's  interpretation  of  what  the  Con- 
quistador felt,  based  on  the  account  he  sent  to  the  Spanish  King.  The  prose 
poem  follows  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  reaction  to  being  8  years  lost  in  a  primitive 
land  -  "To  be  deprived  of  Europe  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  much."  It 
comments  on  the  tempering  of  the  soul  -  "Encounters  have  become  my  meditation." 
Long  saw  this  saga  as  another  attempt  to  determine  man's  unlimited  capacity 
to  survive,  praising  the  inner  strength  that  comes  when  man  must  rely  on 
himself  alone.   "If  one  lives  where  all  suffer  and  starve,  one  acts  on  one's 
own  impulse  to  help.   But  where  plenty  abounds,  we  surrender  our  generosity, 
believing  that  our  country  replaces  us  each  and  several." 

Long's  plea  is  always  for  love  -  of  people,  of  places  -  and  his  reflections 
seem  particularly  suited  to  many  of  the  ideas  of  the  counter-culture  and 
alternative  movements.  As  an  example  of  this,  in  his  Letter  To  St.   Augustine, 
Long  discusses  women's  rights.  These  he  could  understand,  because  his  works 
always  look  at  women  as  people.   "The  lesson  our  political  intelligence  might 
have  taught  us  waited  for  the  tidal  wave  of  feminism,  which  cannot  be  viewed 
as  having  as  yet  revealed  its  nature  of  full  strength." 

You  may  find  your  library  has  o.p.  copies  of  Long's  work  (LC  lists  12 
titles;  some  only  30  or  40  pages.)   If  not,  the  selections  in  If  He  Can  Make 
Her  So   offer  the  zest  and  ambience  of  Long.  Hopefully,  you'll  buy  it  for  the 
library  (Frontier  Press  is  distributed  by  Small  Publishers  Co.,  276  Park 
Avenue  South,  NYC  10010);  the  book  would  also  be  a  charming  Christmas  gift 
for  the  right  person. 
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RJTTIN'  ON  m  PRESSURE 

Ahhhhh. . .  .mcu,6agt  -U  &tilZ  the.  mzdivm.     IjJ  yoa  znjoyad  thz  book^ 
fie-vimo-d  i.n  synergy  ^51 ,   p.  3^-39,  yoa' fie.  pnobahly  anxioui,  to  geX  youA  handi 
on  6omz  mofiz  moAi^aQZ  tzcJiniquzA.     I  of^^zn.  tkz  {^otioMing  manimZlt  to  dzdu.cjxtzd 
mai6agAJ>ti  who  fizatizz  tixz  thzAapzatiz  vataz  o{,  a  good  mait&agz  and  may  voant 
&omz  hztp  to  -unpftovz  tkzoi  own  fiubbZng  ityZz.     Though  thziz  manuaZ6  oAz 
vzAy  unzvzn  In  qujotity,   alt  o^  them  ol{^zM.  a  unA.quz  approach,  to  hzating 
tkfioagh  ma&6agz. 

SHIATSUi   ^y  Tokuj i ro  Namikoshi.  Japan  Publications,  1255  Howard  St., 
San  Francisco,  CA  9^103.   1969-   8l  p.   ISBN  O-SyO^jO-lSg-S;  PB  $2.95. 

Shiatsu^    literally  "shi"  =  finger  and  "atsu"  =  pressure,  is  the  ancient 
Japanese  technique  of  curing  ailments  through  pressure  upon  certain  inter- 
connected points  at  key  locations  on  the  body.  A  heretical  system?  So 
is  the  surgical  system  of  acupuncture  that  shares  the  same  philosophical 
base  and  has  captured  serious  attention  of  western  physicians.  The  simple 
theory  of  Shiatsu   is  that  treating  painful  symptoms  will  help  alleviate 
medical  ailments.  Just  as  one  will  naturally  rub  a  sore  neck  or  painful 
arm,  the  Shiatsu   massager  applies  pressure  to  certain  sensitive  points  to 
release  tension,  improve  circulation,  and  heal.   What  seems  strange  is  the 
variation  and  apparent  disorientation  of  the  pressure  points  from  the  source 
of  the  illness.   For  example:  the  treatment  of  low  blood  pressure  entails 
placing  pressure  on  several  points  on  the  neck,  a  single  place  on  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  by  pulling  the  middle  finger  of  each  hand!  Not  at  all 
orthodox  procedure  by  western  thought. 

The  more  I  use  this  book  the  more  I  like  it.  At  first  I  found  it 
difficult  to  read  the  directions,  find  the  right  pressure  points,  under- 
stand or  trust  the  theory,  but  have  since  become  firmly  convinced  that  even 
if  the  massage  techniques  don't  cure,  they  certainly  can  improve  a  good 
western  style  massage  by  releasing  tension  and  easing  pain.   I  found  it 
stupid  though  that  the  massaged  female  model  wears  a  black  leotard  which 
effectively  obliterates  all  anatomical  detail.  No,  I  am  not  seeking  prur- 
ient detail,  just  trying  to  specifically  locate  pressure  points;  once 
again  modesty  censors  practicality.   I  also  feel  some  of  the  ailments 
treated  are  overly  esoteric.   Bedwetting  and  gastroptosis  (fallen  stomach) 
are  not  the  usual  complaints  of  my  friends,  though  it's  helpful  to  have 
the  Shiatsu   treatment  of  nosebleed  and  writer's  cramp  (typewriter  tautness) 
well  in  hand.  All  my  complaints  are  really  minor,  however,  compared  with 
those  I  reserve  for: 

MASSAGEy  THE  ORIENTAL  METHOD,   by  Katsusuke  Serizawa,  M.D.   Japan 
Publications,  1255  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  9^103.   1972.   78  p. 
ISBN  0-87040-168-8;  PB.  $2.95. 

Purporting  to  be  a  combination  of  the  best  of  Eastern  and  Western 
massage  methods,  this  book  is  a  dismal  failure.  All  the  explanations  are 
oriental  (in  fact,  in  far  more  detail  than  the  former  book),  and  though  a 
chapter  briefly  describes  the  various  western  massage  techniques,  when  the 
actual  treatments  are  presented,  a  generic  "massage"  is  used  to  describe 
all  techniques  both  oriental  and  occidental.  This  form  of  sloppiness 
prevails  throughout  the  book.  A  caption  describing  one  technique  underlines 
a  photograph  demonstrating  another.  Misspelling  and  grammatical  errors 
also  destroy  this  book's  credibility.  However,  I  must  admit  the  therapeutic 


treatments  are  more  detailed  than  those  given  by  SHIATSU^    and  the  diagrams 
and  photographs  far  more  illustrative  of  the  massage  particulars.  Too  bad 
the  publisher  couldn't  combine  the  good  points  of  both  its  books.   Avoid 
purchasing  this  one  in  deference  to  SHIATSU,    but  be  ready  to  recommend  with 
reservations  to  interested  patrons.  Another  book  a  massage  freak  might  be 
interested  in. . . 
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STORIES  THE  FEET  CAN  TELL.   t'Y  Eunice  D.  Ingham.   P.O.  Box  9^*8 , 
Rochester  NY  1^603.   1959.   109  p.   PB  $3.50  +  25c  postage. 

This  book  is  reserved^  for  the  complete  epicurean  of  massage  technique. 
It  is  a  primer  of  information  on  zone  therapy,  or  as  the  author  prefers 
to  call  it,  "the  reflex  method  of  compression  massage,"  or  even  better,  "the 
Ingham  Foot  Reflexology  of  Compression  Massage."  I  prefer  the  simple  un- 
pretentious -  foot  massage.  Just  as  Shiatsu   emphasizes  the  healing  tech- 
nique of  applied  pressure  on  certain  points  of  the  body,  the  Ingham  Foot 
Reflexology  of  Compression  Massage  (I  submit  to  the  autlior) ,  cures  through 
pressure  on  certain  points,  all  of  them  located  on  the  feet.  Though  it  is  ns 
relaxing  as  an  epsom  salt  bath,  T  have  not  heon   able  to 
verify  any  discernible  therapeutic  valne  to  this  method  - 
other  than  the  fact  it  sure  does  make  your  feet  feel 
"ood.   For  the  foot  fetishist,  there's  also  Ms.  Irgh.tm'^ 
sole  sequel:  THE  STORIES  THE  FEET  HAVE  TOW.      Tt  is 
more  homespun,  chatty  than  the  CAI\l  TEIT..      T  would  rerom- 
mend  only  a  large  medical  library  developing  t!ie  most 
comprehensive  collection  on  massage  to  purchase-  these 
books. 
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TakeaTrip 


Brighten  the  long  winter  months  with  some  new  guidebooks  which  will  take 
you  to  the  GREEN  hills  and  country  side  and  deserted  winter  beaches  of  the 
California  rainy  season. 

GREAT  ESCAPES:  A  Guide  for  Weekend  Escapes  from  the  Bay  Area,  By  Dan  Flora 
and  Paul  Jones.  Great  Escapes  Publication,  I67I  Greenwich  St.,  ffh,   S.F.  9^123. 
1972.  96p.   PB  $2.25. 

The  nine  weekend  escapes  -  Marin  Coast,  Mendocino  Coast,  Gold  Country, 
Wine  Country,  Big  Sur,  etc.  -  are  presented  with  directions,  maps,  places  to 
stay  and  eat  (with  prices),  historical  notes  and  descriptions.  Photographs 
glimpse  the  spirit  of  many  possible  escapes.  Known  places  are  listed  as  well 
as  the  special  hideaways  one  usually  only  learns  of  through  friends  and 
cringes  at  ever  seeing  in  a  guide  book.  But  this  is  a  special  sort  of  guide 
book  with  a  friendly  tone  and  one  imagines  that  the  places  and  the  people  of 
the  places  have  this  quality  too. 

Focusing  more  closely  on  the  Mendocino  Coast  is  a  beautiful  publication 
which  springs  from  the  region; 

THE  MENDOCINO  COAST^  from  the  mouth  of  the  Navarro  to  Westport;  a  loving 
guide  for  all  the  pioneers,  pilgrims,  printers,  painters,  philosophers, 
poets,  photographers,  and  others  who  cherish  this  edge  of  the  world,  by 
Barbara  Dorr  Mullen.  Available  from:  Box  11484,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95406.   2nd 
ed,  1972.   $1.95  ($2.30  includes  postage,  etc.)   ISBN  0-9600542-0-0 

The  text  gives  historical  sketches  of  the  coast  and  its  communities  and 
there  are  wonderful  photographs  which  capture  the  beauty  and  the  spirit  of 
the  area. 

For  shorter  jaunts  there  is  another  Bay  Area  guide: 

ONE-DAY  TRIPS  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA:   '0  dawn-to-dusk  discovery  tours,  by 
JoAnn  and  Gordon  Prager.   Cody's  Books  Inc.,  2454  Telegraph  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
CA  94704.   1972.  38p.  pamphlet,  $1. 

This  compact  little  book  gives  the  vital  information  -  detailed  directions 
from  SF  and  East  Bay,  mileage,  description  of  sights  and  activities,  costs 
for  the  day,  food  facilities  -  for  10  one-day  trips.  There  are  such  pleasant 
excursions  as  a  day  in  the  wine  country,  a  picnic  on  Angel  Island  (ferry 
schedule  included),  a  walk  on  the  winter  State  beaches  or  in  Muir  Woods.  A 
trip  to  Sonoma  and  the  Valley  of  the  Moon  takes  you  to  the  cheese  tasting 
delight  at  the  Marin  French  Cheese  Company.  ^^  1  f  /   r 

"1^;  ^MOuWL  -W3lUw/<L  ,  boAC 
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OM  TO  YOUR  CAPS  m  NITTB^S.  CYCLISTS.  HERE  WE  GO  AGAIN! 

THE  CLEAR  CREEK  BIKE  BOOKj  THE  COTf'LETE  BIKING  HANDBOOK;  BUYING.  FIXING. 
RIDING.  RACING.  COTM/TING.  TOURING  -  ABUNDANTLY  ILLUSTRATED  by  Hal  Aigner, 
et  al.   New  York,  New  American  Library,  1972.   180  p.   PB  $2.95 

What  more  can  he  said  after  a  title  like  that?  It  is  all  those  things 
and  a  hit  more:   a  guide  to  political  shitdisturbing;  a  treatise  on  bicycle 
health  and  safety;  a  synopsis  on  the  history  and  lore  of  bicycling;  plus 
some  fanciful  thoughts  on  riding  and  owning  bikes  around  the  world.   Illus- 
trations and  photographs  are  good,  and  the  book  contains  more  information 
between  two  covers  than  any  of  the  other  bicycling  books  I've  seen,  save 
maybe  Sloane's  (at  ,"59.95.)  Only  two  minor  misfortunes  concerning  this 
easy-to-handle,  cheap  work:  no  index,  and  a  little  late  in  hitting  a  rapidly 
flooding  market. 


THE  GOOD  TIME  MANUAL:  257  Places  in  the  Bay  Area  Where  People  Under  30  are 
Going,  by  Russell  S.  Riera  and  C.J.  Smith.  Moss  Publications,  P.O.  Box 
^kk   Berkeley,  CA  9'»701.   1972.   2i»5  p.  PB  $1.95 

This  new  restaurant  guide  extends  the  Bay  Area  to  Sacramento,  Bear  Valley 
and  Lake  Tahoe,   It  is  a  good  list  of  restaurants,  but  it  was  unfortunately 
written  by  a  couple  of  male  chauvinists  suffering  from  "agism".  The  essential 
information  is  here  -  specialities,  prices,  hours,  addresses  and  occasional  <^^ 
interesting  notes,  but  the  editorializing  is  very  irritating.  The  authors  ^ 
are  always  eager  to  point  out  places  where  hot -panted  pretty  secretaries  do 
go  and  where  "45-year-old  divorcees  who  apply  their  make-up  with  a  brick 
layer's  trowel  or  types  who  look  like  they're  between  computer  dates"  don't 
go.  Arrangement  is  by  city  and  there  is  a  categorized  table  of  contents  with 
such  categories  as  -  "Send  your  taste  buds  abroad,"  "Believe  it  or  not,  a 
$2  meal,"  "NIMM-MMM  good,  but  prices  reminiscent  of  your  social  security 
number,"  "Music  and  people  bouncing  off  the  walls",  etc 
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HOW  TO  BUY  AND  SELL  A  USED  CAR  IN  EUROPE 

By  Gil  Friedman,  Vara  Press,  P.O.  Box  99113,  San  Francisco,  CA  9^109 
1972  Z^tpp.  PB  $1.50 

In  May,  1971  my  husband  and  I,  having  flown  to  Europe,  purchased  a  1962 
Morris  J-4  van  (British)  in  Amsterdam  for  $450.  We  drove  it  7000  miles  in 
four  months,  spending  $250  on  gas,  $50  on  repairs,  and  $100  for  tires  and  to 
fancy  it  up  a  bit  for  camping.  We  sold  it  (in  ten  minutes!)  for  $400  in 
Amsterdam  in  front  of  the  American  Express  office.  Our  total  transportation 
cost  for  two  of  us  came  to  $450  -  a  real  bonus  considering  we  had  no  hotel 
bills  and  prepared  most  of  our  own  meals. 

However,  we  were  lucky  we  weren't  impounded,  jailed  or  whatever  on  the 
way.  The  van  (we  named  it  Morrie  Amsterdam)  was  never  legally  registered  and 
its  plates  had  long  since  expired  (although  we  were  properly  insured  and  had 
a  legal  bill  of  sale.)  No  one  we  spoke  with  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  about 
registering  a  foreign  car  so  we  never  bothered  and  just  held  our  breath. 

But  the  car  without  a  country  business  can  now  be  avoided  by  reading 
this  latest  how-to  book.  While  the  author  describes  buying  and  selling  a 
car  in  Germany,  his  good  advice  will  apply  to  other  European  coiontries.  He 
clearly  explains  the  procedure  for  finding  and  buying  a  car  or  van,  discusses 
questions  of  repair,  inspection  and  maintenance,  and  how  to  handle  the  regis- 
tration.  Included  is  a  glossary  for  interpreting  German  want-ads.  Useful 
tips  are  given  for  driving  in  Europe  and  selling  the  vehicle  again.  The 
prices  quoted  are  all  slightly  lower  than  reality  due  to  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  and  revaluation  of  the  German  mark.  An  indispensable  handbook  that 
is  truly  needed!      .  ^, 
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VJHITE  NIGGERS  OF  /^RTPA.  by  Pierre  Vallieres.  Monthly  Review  Press   1971 
2H8  p.  HB  $7.50,  PB  $2.95.  ' 

THE  HI?TORY  OF  QUEBEC;  A  PATRIOTF^q  HAI^pnni^.  by  Leandre  Bergeron.  NC 
fress   ltd..    Box  6106,  Station  a,  Toronto  i,  Canada,  1971.  2^*5  p.   PB  $1  50 

K^a?lf °'^NrTrgffl^?A7?  ^<?F^^7S'^  H/\Nr)POnK>  by  Leandre  Bergeron  and'Rob^rt* 
Lavaill.   NC  Press,  1971  (T)  .      ^iii   p.   $1,  comic  book. 

th  /rn^7^^   ^!^i'^f^^  ^^  ^  ^'"^^  "''^^  ^^^""^y   ^"^  °"e  of  the  leaders  of 
the  FLQ  (Front  de  L%beratvon  du  Quebec.)     White  Niggers  of  America   was 
written  m  the  Tombs  (N.Y.  Men's  House  of  Detention)  between  October,  1966 
and  February.  1967,  when  Vallieres  was  awaiting  trial  on  a  charge  of  enter- 
ing the  United  States  illegally  (he  entered  with  a  valid  passport  in  his 
hand)  after  he  and  his  friend,  Charles  Gagnon.  were  arrested  for  demonstrat- 
ing for  Quebec  independence  in  front  of  the  UN.  A  final  chapter  was  written 
in  Montreal  jail  while  he  was  awaiting  trial  on  a  variety  of'charges  as 
an  FI$  activist  including  murder,  bombings,  holdups,  thefts  of  explosives 

tn^;h/??y  f"^  ^""^^^   ^"^"^  '"  ^^^°  Vallieres  and  Gagnon  were  re-imprisoned 
m  the  tall  of  that  year  under  the  War  Measures  Act. 

Bom  in  the  brawling  French  Canadian  slums  of  Montreal's  East  End 
Vallieres  grew  up  in  a  tarpaper  shack  in  Ville  Jacques  Cartier  (another  slum) 
on  the  South  Shore.  His  account  of  his  childhood  and  youth  in  the  midst 
of  this  grinding  poverty  is  vivid  and  horrifying.  After  saying  that  it 
would  be  an  understatement  to  describe  the  working-class  family  as  a  double 
or  quadruple  monstrosity,  he  goes  on  to  paraphrase  Sartre,  and  call  it  "a 
hell,  a  room  with  no  exit,  in  which  the  self-destruction  of  human  beings 
IS  accomplished  mechanically."  He  is  worth  quoting: 

Earning  money,   as  much  money  as  possible   (because  there  was  so  little) ^ 
took  all  the  man's  time.      While  the  woman,   busy  counting  pennies,   seeing 
to  the  meals,   cleaning  up  the  kids,   scrubbing  the  floors,   always  alone   (even 
when  her  husband,   stiff  with  fatigue,   was  lying  by  her  side),   could  hardly 
imagine  any  way  out  of  her  misery  other  than  a  long,   hard  road  of  relent- 
less,  individual  labor,   beset  with  uncertainties  and  threatened  time  after 
time  by  illness  or  unemployment.     A  tenacious  labor  which  all  the  same 
represented  a  will  to  live  and  prosper,  but  which  did  not  count  on  any 
help  from  others.     A  solitary  labor  which  often  consisted  of  going  around 
in  circles  through  the  daily  chores:  washing,   cooking,   cleaning ... .Which 
also  often  became  perverted,   and  degenerated  into  avarice,   selfishness, 
narrow-mindedness,   and  a  hardening  of  the  heart,    (p.  84) 

Vallieres'  autobiography  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book.  He 
went  on  to  a  French  Canadian  Catholic  college  (with  all  that  implies),  held 
a  variety  of  jobs  and  finally  became  a  journalist,  a  Quebec  nationalist, 
and  after  a  7  month  strike  at  La  Presse    (where  he  was  working  at  the  time) 
a  revolutionary  socialist,  finally  joining  the  FLQ.     About  half  of  the  book 
is  autobiographical  while  the  other  half  expounds  his  political  beliefs, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two  parts.  Vallieres  is  a  socialist 
humanist,  attacking  both  the  capitalism  of  the  West  and  the  so-called 
communism  of  the  East  (which  he  describes  as  state  capitalist  and  which 
he  says  needs  to  be  overthrown  by  a  revolution  too.)  Always  he  relates 
capitalism  as  the  triple  exploitation  of  the  Quebecois  worker:  he  is  not 
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only  exploited  as  a  national  minority,  receiving  the  dirtiest  jobs,  the 
lowest  pay,  the  worst  housing,  the  highest  rate  of  unemployment,  etc.; 
he  is  exploited  as  one  of  the  colonized  (whether  by  France,  Britain,  British 
Canada  or  the  United  States),  and  his  culture,  language  and  national  identity 
denied  and  held  in  contempt;  and  he  is  exploited  as  a  worker  under  capitalism. 
In  short,  one  of  the  "white  niggers  of  America."  The  cover  photograph 
shows  three  Quebec  policemen  trying  to  arrest  Vallieres:  two  of  them  are 
holding  his  arms  behind  him  while  he  is  kicking  the  third  one  in  the  face. 

Leandre  Bergeron's  book  was  the  no.  1  bestseller  in  Quebec,  selling 
over  75,000  copies  in  the  French  edition  {Petit  Manuel  d'Histoive  du  Quebea^ 
same  publisher,  $1.)  This  is  the  history  of  Quebec  from  a  French  Canadian 
Marxist  (though  not  Communist)  point  of  view.   It  is  fascinating,  well 
written  and  quite  believable.  Always  the  emphasis  is  on  social  class  -  who 
is  on  top,  ruling,  exploiting  and  making  the  money,  and  who  is  on  the  bottom, 
doing  the  work  and  living  in  poverty,  whether  this  be  under  French,  British, 
British  Canadian  or  United  States  rule.  Some  of  the  tidbits  one  picks 
up  are  fascinating.   Did  you  know  that  the  "nationalist"  French  Canadian 
establishment  backed  the  British  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  since  Napoleon 
had  abolished  feudalism  and  the  French  Canadian  landowners  were  afraid  they 
would  lose  their  privileges  and  landholdings  if  Napoleon  won?  Do  you 
realize  that  during  World  War  I  there  was  such  opposition  to  the  war  and 
the  draft  in  Montreal  that  actual  warfare  broke  out,  with  shooting  on  both 
sides?  The  comic  book  based  on  Bergeron's  book  is  a  masterpiece.   It  is 
based  on  the  book,  but  Lavaill's  illustrations  are  so  good  and  so  funny 
that  it  becomes  a  wholly  different  entity.   It  is  just  the  first  part,  and 
ends  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.   Further  installments  are  planned. 


Michael  J.  Spencer,  SFPL 

ACniAUy,  WE  MAIN  ARMY  WAS  AU  READY  TO  LAUD.  £V£fiY  BcmOA/  JN  PLACE,  STEADFAST  AUD  DISCIPUtJED,  T^E  OCCUPATION- 
AL FOfiCES  TOOK  TVEI/i  PLACE  IN  TUE  LAND/NO  BARGES.  T»EIR  PACES  IMPENETRABLE,  THEIR  STEELY  £YES  F/LLEO  WITH 
STRAN6E  U6HrS,  THE  POPE'S  MARINES  AWAITEO  U  HOUR.  THE  ATMOSPHERE  IS  TENSE.  FAR  OFF.  A  GUU  6CREF.CHES 
IN  ANGUISH.  IN  THE  LEAD,  THE  COMPANY  OFFICER  RAISES  HIS  ARM.  AMD  IN  THE  PALE  LIGHT  OF  EARLY  MORNING,  A 
HORRIBLE  CRY  BURSTS  FORTH.  THE  LEGENDARY  CRY  OF  THE  KAMIKA2I  OF  THE  FAIW  IN  FULL  CHARGE. 


leandre  bergeron/robert  lavaill~History  of  Quebec 
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SOMEBODY  ASKED  US 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  had  a  wish.  He  wished  very  much  to  have  a 
certain  castle.  He  knew,  even  though  he  lived  far  from  the  region  of  castles, 
that  this  castle  could  be  his  if  he  could  but  find  it.  With  no  means  of 
learning  the  castle's  whereabouts  himself,  he  sought  the  help  of  a  Sorceress 
whose  magic  tomes  give  aid  to  those  in  need.  The  Sorceress  looked  and  looked 
for  mention  of  the  castle,  but  could  not  find  it,  so  she  sped  word  of  the 
man's  wish  to  a  second  Sorceress  in  the  hope  that  she  could  help. 


TO:  BARC 

RE:  RUSH  REQUEST  DEADLINE:  THREE  DAYS 

PATRON  VVOULD  LIKE  INFO  ON  WIERV-ilLLE  CASTLE.  BUILT  1000  YEARS  AGO. 

LOCATED  SOMEWHERE  IN  SOLTTHERN  FRANCE,  PATRON  WISHES  TO  KNOW  1.  LOCATION 

OF  CASTLE  2.  PRESENT  OWNER  OF  CASTLE.  3.  HISTORICAL  INFO, 

OBJECTIVE:  CASTLE  IS  FOR  SALE  AND  PATRON  WANTS  TO  PURCHASE, 


IVhen  the  second  Sorceress  learned  of  the  man's  wish,  she  also  searched 
in  vain  for  such  a  place.  Then,  feeling  that  the  name  was  not  the  True  one, 
she  changed  it  to  Vierville,  and  in  the  records  of  ancient  places,  found  a 
village,  on  the  soil  of  which  was  once  fought  a  famous  battle.  As  this 
battle  was  now  legend,  an  account  of  it  was  preserved.   In  the  accounting 
was  a  map,  and  on  the  map,  the  drawing  of  a  castle. 


FROM:  BARC 

RE:  RUSH  REQUEST 

COLUMBIA  LIPPINCOTT  GAZETEER  LISTS  VIERVILLE-SUR-MER^  SITE  OF  OMAHA  BEACH 

LATCIING^  JUr^E  5^  19¥l,  A  U.S.  ARMY  DOCUTtNT  DESCRIBES  THE  BATTLE. 

ACCOMPANYING  MAP  SHOWS  CHATEAU  DE  VAUMICEL.  AM  CHECKING  FURTHER. 


As  it  was  not  really  Wierwille  but  Vierville,  not  in  southern  but  in 
northern  France,  was  it  perhaps  not  1000  years  old?  With  the  true  name, 
the  Sorceress  continued  her  search.  Examining  one  volume,  and  discouraged 
to  see  no  list  of  castles  included,  she  was  about  to  replace  it,  when  the 
pages  fell  open  to  a  picture  of  the  "Chateau  du  Vaumissel."  Guidebooks 
for  earnest  travelers  of  the  last  century  revealed  Vierville  to  be  "a  small 
watering  place  with  good  sands"  and  a  castle  dating  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 


^♦3 


from:  barc 

re:  rush  reqlest 

SENDING  COPY  OF  LITHOGRAPH  FROM  PETIT>  CHATEAUX  DE  FRANCE  PES  XV  ET  XVI 
SIECLES  AND  SONE  SELECTIOTJS  FROM  19tH  CENTURY  TRAVEL  BOOKS,  ACCORDING 
TO  CONSULATE  HERE  IN  SFj   PRESENT  OWNER  CAN  BE  FOUND  BY  CONTACTING  MAYOR^ 
VIERVILLE-SUR-MER,  CALVADOS^  FRATJCE. 
AM  CLOSING  QUESTION. 
END:  MARTHA  BERGMANN 


kk 


TRICKY  DICK 


A  patron  who  had  recently  seen  The  Godfather  wanted  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  Italian  word  "minchia,"  which  was  used  in  the 
film.  According  to  our  patron  the  word  was  an  expression  of 
astonishment  and  was  accompanied  by  shaking  and  waggling  one  hand. 
The  word  did  not  appear  in  any  of  our  Italian  dictionaries,  and 
we  did  not  find  it  in  scanning  the  novel.   We  then  called  the 
Italian  Department  at  UC  Berkeley,  who  told  us  that  this  was  a 
coarse,  Sicilian  word  for  "il  pene."  When  one  man  uses  the  word 
in  addressing  another,  he  is  calling  him  a  fool.   It  is  also  used 
as  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  awe.   (We  were  not  awed  that 
"minchia"  did  not  appear  in  our  dictionaries.) 


SEPARATE  BUT  UNEQUAL 

How  many  fathers  receive  custody  of  their  children  in  divorce  cases? 
We've  been  trying  to  find  statistics;  but  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  they  haven't 
been  compiled.  We've  had  no  response  from  Men's  Liberation,  Inc.,  American 
Divorce  Association  for  Men,  and  we  find  nothing  in  the  law  libraries  or 
reference  materials.  Any  ideas?  (Maybe  the  person  receiving  custody  is 
automatically  called  a  "mother"  regardless  of  sex?) 

WHO  INVENTED  THE  ADVENT  CALENDAR? 

We  have  been  unsuccessful  in  finding  the  origin  of  the  Advent  Calendar 
in  time  for  Advent.  These  calendars  printed  on  liminous  paper  with  little 
doors  revealing  scenes  for  every  day  until  Christmas  come  from  the  European 
countries.   But  where  did  they  first  originate?  And  when?  Were  they  just  to 
make  counting  the  days  of  Advent  more  fun  for  children? 


SAGA  OF  THE  CANDY  CANE  CROOK 

According  to  a  story  from  the  Norfolk,  VA.  Ledger-Star 
(kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  National  Confectioners  Assn.),  candy 
canes  originated  350  years  ago  as  straight  white  sugar  sticks, 
used  as  children's  pacifiers.  Then  at  a  creche  celebration  at 
the  Cologne  Cathedral  in  1670,  the  Choir-master  passed  out  to 
fidgety  children  sugar  sticks  bent  to  represent  a  shepherd's 
crook.  The  practice  spread  throughout  Europe,  and  first  occured 
in  America  in  1847.  Tune  in  next  year  as  we  search  for  who  first 
painted  on  the  gay  stripes  and  added  the  mint. 


Somebody  Asked  Us   is  winnowed  from  the  questions  BARC  receives  from 
California  public  library  systems. 
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MANY  THANKS  TO 

All  the  BARC  staff,  especially  Bonnie,  Martha,  and  Roberto  -  and  all  BARC 
reviewers  ("tt^^^-t^ /»*<-^  -^-*-  -*'^1.#--'^) »  and  to  Anne  Osborn,  emerald  lady  and  YA  librarian 
in  Orange,  Ca.;  Roberta  Steiner,  library  school  student  at  UC-Berkeley;  and 
Melinda  Schroeder,  evaluator  of  Title  1  Programs  in  East  Harlem 

TO 
-^Mary  McKenney,  free-lance  editor  and  writer;  ^Barbara  Chatton  of  Salinas 
Public  Library;  :Jf  Judy  Hadley,  legendary  library  worker  at  Portland  State  University; 
^Georgia  Mulligan  of  Information  Unlimited  in  Berkeley; 
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to  Louise  Santoro,  Dennis  Maness,  Mike  Spencer,  Tibby  Storey,  and  Florence  Mitchell  ^ 

of  San  Francisco  Public  Library. 

AND  TO  OUR  GUEST  ABTIST 
W.Wm.H. 
who  uses  the  symbol  of  the  spiral  to  mark  his  work.     Other  works  by  him  are  on 
permanent  show  in  the  Arades  Gallery  of  the  Metaphysical  Center  422  Sutter  St.,  S.F. 


Dear  Synergy. 

I  am  revolted  by  Mary  McKenney's  article  in  issue  #39  (Libvarianship  as  a 
Subversive  Activity)  insofar  as  she  quotes  the  statement  that  in  Cuba  there  is 
"reasonable  equality." 

Is  it  "reasonable"  to  send  gays  to  work  camps?   Is  it  "reasonable"  to  stand 
quiet  while  gays  are  being  persecuted?   Freedom  to  love  and  respond  to  one's  sex 
choice  IS  A  PRIMARY  FREEDOM  and  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  those  that  have  blinders 
on  when  it  involves  a  "socialist"  country.   Finally,  is  Mary  McKenney  aware  of  the 
machismo    in  Cuba  and  how  women  are  treated? 

I  do,  however,  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  article,  especially  her  criticism 
of  "balanced"  collections,  and  the  problems  of  relationships  among  library  staff. 

Let  a  thousand  flowers  bloom  (but  not  at  the  cost  of  gays  or  any  other  group 
of  people.) 

Yours  in  love, 

Israel  David  Fishman 
Upsala  College  Library 


Dear  I srael , 

I  should  have  anticipated  your  objection  and  dealt  with  it  in  my  article.   It 
is  true  that  most  Cubans  consider  homosexuality  bourgeois,  decadent,  and  anti-life; 
it  is  also  true  that  Cuban  women  have  not  yet  achieved  real  equality. 

The  important  thing  to  realize  is  that  socialism  does  not  come  out  of  nowhere, 
with  predetermined  rules  and  procedures.   It  is  a  historical  process  that  takes 
place  in  a  particular  society.   Until  the  revolution,  Cuba  was  culturally  and  econ- 
omically dependent,  first  as  the  Spanish  colony  and  then  as  an  American  protectorate. 
Preconditions  for  the  development  of  feminist/gay  consciousness  just  didn't  exist. 
Since  no  anti-sexist  contingents  took  part  in  the  revolution,  it  is  understandable 
that  the  Cubans  have  not  yet  come  to  grips  with  homosexuality.   In  most  people's 
minds  it  is  equated  with  the  corrupt  city  life  of  the  Batista  regime  and  the  bour- 
geois artist/intellectuals  who  opposed  the  revolution. 

Cuba's  liberation  struggle  is  different  from  our  own  at  this  stage.   In  our 
advanced  industrial  society  there  is  much  more  leeway  (because  of  greater  affluence 
and  less  reliance  on  tradition)  for  challenging  sex  role  repression.   We  should  see 
that  leeway  for  what  it  is:  a  byproduct  of  the  leisure  we've  gained  at  the  expense 
of  Third  World  countries  like  Cuba.   Our  awareness  then  comes  not  from  superior  in- 
sight but  from  privilege.   To  flaunt  that  privilege  or  to  discount  it  are  equally 
insensi  ti ve. 

Cuban  homosexuals  are  no  longer  put  in  work  camps.  The  growing  consciousness 
about  homosexuality  among  more  and  more  Cubans  is  that  it  doesn't  matter  If  you're 
gay  as  long  as  you  work  for  the  revolution  along  with  everyone  else.  Many  also 
recognize  the  gay  liberation  movement  in  North  America  as  a  positive  revolutionary 
force  but  believe  that  freedom  for  homosexuals  cannot  be  their  priority  right  now. 
Which  is  not  to  excuse  them  or  pretend  that  homosexuals  have  it  good  in  Cuba,  but 
to  point  out  that  liberation  is  an  ongoing  process. 

Latin  American  machismo    (which  may  be  different  from  the  U.S.  variety  but  is 
no  worse)  has  not  been  erased  by  any  means,  but  women  have  made  enormous  gains  in 
the  public  sector.   And  when  women  are  working  as  heads  of  schools,  hospitals,  and 
work  brigades,  I  don't  think  it'll  be  too  long  before  they  press  for  equality  in 
their  homes  as  well.   The  men  will  overcome  their  sexism  because  the  women  will 
force  them  to. 

I  think  that  our  role  as  women  and  gay  people  is  not  to  attack  the  only 
countries  that  are  engaged  in  a  full-scale  struggle  toward  a  free  society.   Nor  to 
glorify  them  beyond  all  criticism.   I  think  that  we  can  learn  from  them  while  tak- 
ing our  own  history  and  our  own  needs  into  account.   The  place  to  put  the  pressure 
Is  not  on  Cuba  but  on  those  people  right  here  -  in  and  out  of  the  Left  -  who  con- 
sider our  needs  trivial  and  our  liberation  of  no  consequence. 

Mary  McKenney 


BY  ANNE  OSBORN 


As  the  title  of  a  panel  at  a  recent  reading  conference  would  have  it, 
"Kids  are  reading  and  writing  but  not  necessarily  in  school."  Little  magazines 
produced  by  intense  student-types  in  garages  are  especially  profuse  among 
fantasy  and  science  fiction  readers.  These  (mostly)  young  (mostly)  intellect- 
uals go  beyond  mere  preference  clear  to  (in  the  mini-language  that  has  sprung 
among  f§sf  groups)  "Fandom."  Mention  Ray  Bradbury  or  J.R.R.  Tolkien  to  a  fandom 
type  and  you  will  see  in  his  eyes  the  insane  glint  of  the  True  Believer.  Most 
of  them  are  sure,  with  a  fervent  near-religious  conviction,  that  if  everyone 
read  f&sf  the  world  would  be  like  the  Fourth  Age  of  Middle  Earth.   But  every- 
body doesn't,  and  fans  are  lonely,  feeling  (rightly)  that  most  people  think  they 
are  odd  or  probably  (in  the  maxi-language  of  the  intolerant  majority)  dope-crazed 
hippie  commie  freaks.  ^V^^ 

So  fans  with  a  literary,  print,  or  ego-trip  bent  send  out  tendrils  of 
communication,  in  the  form  of  hand-assembled  one-column  non-glossy  bulletins, 
dealing  primarily  with  books  but  also  often  with  film,  art,  college  courses, 
magazines,  new  friendships,  natural  childbirth  and  what  the  editor  smoked  last 
night.  The  vital  common  link  is  the  thrilling  vision  inspired  by  fSsf.  A  fan 
would  fall  into  shock  if  s/he  ever  found  one  of  these  magazines  in  a  library, 
but  collect  some  of  them  is  exactly  what  I  want  you  to  do.   Because  even  the 
bad  ones  are  interesting  to  those  interested  (and  you  do  take  all  those  hobby 
magazines  for  aficianados,  don't  you?),  and  the  good  ones  are  frequently  com- 
parable to  Saturday  Review   and  Analog^    literate  and  informative  and  graphically 
enchanting,  attractive  even  to  those  not  already  hooked.  A  few  university 
libraries  at  schools  with  big  English  or  religion  and  philosophy  departments 
are  already  collecting  them.   48  master's  theses  so  far  have  been  written  on 
Tolkien,  C.S.  Lewis,  E.R.  Burroughs,  Robert  E  Howard  and  other  demigods  of 
fantasy  fandom.   (Also  called  "cult"  or  "craze,"  though  the  Tolkien  craze  began 
in  the  mid-50 's  and  led  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  Howard,  Eddison,  Lord 
Dunsany,  etc.,  who  have  been  republished  with  great  lucrative  success.) 


You  must  first  get  the  books  on  which  this  20-year  fad  is  based:  buy  all 
the  Ballantine  Adult  Fantasy  series,  for  a  start.  Then  at  least  sample  a  copy 
(probably  not  free:  these  mags  are  strictly  non-profit  and  operate  on  a  budget 
of  subscriber's  fees  and  old  bus  tokens)  of  any  of  these  items  you  think  your 
patrons  might  enjoy.   I'll  only  try  to  list  a  few  of  the  primarily  fantasy, 
primarily  U.S.  college-student-produced  items.   SF  fandom  is  becoming  widely 
publicized  in  the  good  commercial  sf  magazines  {.Analog,   F&SF) ,   by  major  sf 


conventions  (WorldCon) ,  by  large  sf  interest  groups  (LASFAS) ,  and  by  The  Katz 
Himself.   But  I'd  like  you  to  be  aware  of: 

ffiq>|LORE  published  by  The  Mythopoeic  Society,  Box  2'»150,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

9002^.  k   issues  for  $3.50.   Single  issues  $1.   8  back  issues  are 
avai lable. 
Mythlore   is  published  by  the  Mythopoeic  Society,  which  is  interested  in 
the  study,  discussion  and  enjoyment  of  myth,  fantasy,  and  imaginative  liter- 
ature, especially  the  works  of  J.R.R.  Tolkien,  C.S.  Lewis  and  Charles  Williams. 
It  is  the  best  of  the  genre.   It  deals,  like  Ororist   and  Tolkien  Journal   with 
fiction  that  uses  or  creates  myth  (defined  extensively  throughout.)   Since  the 
editor  of  Tolkien  Journal   went  blind,  Mythlore   has  taken  over  its  resources  and 
subscriptions.  Editor  Glen  GoodKnight  (his  real  name  -  and  quality)  and 
contributors  -  such  as  Joe  R.  Christopher,  with  his  comprehensive  sf  criticism  - 
and  the  serial  An  Introduction  to  Namiaj   make  this  magazine  consistent  and 
scholarly,  with  much  joy  and  readability.   If  you  can  order  only  one  copy,  get 
Winter  1970,  the  first  combined  TJ   and  Mythlore^   with  excellent  articles  on  the 
ecology  of  MiddleEarth  and  "The  Social  History  of  the  Inklings,  1939-1945." 
Guryntystormy    a  lively  parody  of  Mythlore^    is  named  after  a  city  invented  by 
George  MacDonald,  another  favorite  mythopoeic  author.  Mythlore   publishes  some 
fiction,  poetry  and  trivia,  but  sticks  mostly  to  well-written  scholarship  and 
transcendent  illustrations. 


MYTHPRINT  The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Mythopoeic  Society.  Address  identical 

to  Mythlore.      $6  yearly,  50</issue.   Back  issues  available:  limited. 
This  is  mainly  for  those  belonging  to  the  Mythopoeic  Society.   LAPL  and 
LACPL  oughtta  have  it:   more  than  1000  members  in  the  LA  vicinity.  Mythprint 
has  extensive  notes  on  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  club  and  what  has  hap- 
pened:  highly  literate  reports  of  highly  imaginative  group  discussions  on  all 
aspects  of  myth-making  or  myth-using  ancient  and  modem  fiction  and  criticism. 
Beautifully  illustrated,  mostly  by  Bonnie  GoodKnight  (and  a  bonnie  goodnight 
to  you,  too.) 

MYTHRIL  The  Mythopoeic  Society,  address  under  Mythlore.      ^    issues  for  $2.50; 
single  issues  75(;  ^   back  issues  available. 
People  who  have  been  reading  f§sf  all  their  lives  often  feel  an  irresis- 
tible urge  to  write  their  own.   If  you  collect  any  of  the  Little  Magazines  (or 
the  see-your-stuff-in-print-and-prove-you're-a-poet  syndrome)  that  The  Katz  is 
so  fond  of,  you  can  justify  buying  this  fine  collection  of  amateur  literature 
and  beeyooteeful  graphics.  Each  article,  poem,  story,  serial  novel,  glossary  and 


crossword  puzzle  is  carefully  scrutinized  and  edited  by  Inklings  II  (named  after 
the  famous  Oxford  Christians  -  C.S.  Lewis,  Tolkien,  Charles  Williams,  Owen 
Barfiled,  Dorothy  Sayers,  etc.  -  who  met  regularly  at  the  Eagle  and  Child  Pub 
to  discuss  their  new  writings.)  Much  of  this  is  not  fantasy  but  reflects  the 
extensive  reading  of  literate  fantasy  fans  -  Georgette  Heyer,  J.B.  Cabell, 
Isaac  B.  Singer,  Coleridge  -  by  which  some  of  these  works  are  inspired. 

ORCRIST  f^   Journal  of  Fantasy  in  the  Arts:  The  Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  J.R.R.  Tolkien  Society.  Subscriptions  and  single  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  Richard  West,  6lA  Langdon  St.,  Madison,  Wl  53703. 
$l/copy;  all  back  issues  in  print. 
Excellent,  though  irregularly  published.  Editor  Richard  West  has  pub- 
lished the  definitive  Tolkien  bibliography  (noted  in  the  last  bit  of  this 
listing)  which  indexes  all  the  mainstream  and  genzine  articles  up  to  last  year. 
Orcrist   is  listed  in  the  annual  PMLA   bibliography  and  in  Abstracts  of  English 
Studies.     Orcrist   is  much  like  Mythlore   in  the  concentration  on  mythopoeia  and 
the  fantasy  of  the  Oxford  Christians.   It  is  nicely  illustrated  with  the  works 
of  the  chief  genzine  illustrators:  Tim  Kirk,  George  Barr,  and  Bonnie  GoodKnight. 
Orcrist  #6   is  a  special  C.S.  Lewis  edition  which  may  be  purchased  by  itself  if 
your  needs  warrant  it.   It  includes  an  article  by  the  most  noted  American  CSL 
scholar.  Prof.  Clyde  Kilby. 

AMRA  Published  by  the  Terminus,  Owlswick  and  Fort  Mudge  Electrick  Street 

Railway  Gazette,   Box  8243,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101.   From  Time  to  Time. 
10  issues  for  %k.      Single  copies  50c .   1^  back  issues  are  available. 


Amra   is  the  foremost  magazine  on  sword  and  sorcery 
literature.  The  most  famous  and  popular  of  these  are  the 
Conan  series  by  Robert  E.  Howard.  The  noble  barbarian, 
magnificently  strong,  heroic,  sexually  potent,  and  good- 
though-violent,  deals  and  duels  with  craven  sorcerers, 
evil  witches  and  monsters  of  all  descriptions  to  save  the 
ancient  world.   Fans  of  this  type  are  called  "Hyboreans." 
The  most  well-known  modem  novelists  of  this  literature 
are  Andre  Norton,  L.  Sprague  de  Camp,  and  Lin  Carter,  who 
often  contribute  criticism  and  fiction  to  Amra.     The  maga- 
zine is  full  of  short  fiction,  poems,  limericks,  good  il- 
lustrations, much  deprecating  humor.   Fantasy  fandom  is 
much  given  to  wry  comments  on  the  sort  of  people  who  read 
sword- and-sorcery,  plus  read  magazines  about   it  all.   Fan- 
dom digs  parodies  that  ridicule  the  heroism  which  provides 
the  very  thrill  it  loves.   (Apparently,  the  theory  is  that 
if  you  stab  yourself  in  the  back  first  it  won't  hurt  so 
much  when  some  learned  person  tries  to  do  it.)  One  recent 
article  proposed  we 11 -documented  reasons  why  Conan  had 
strong  homosexual  tendencies.   De  Camp  is  given  to  weighty  articles  on  his- 
torical research  into  the  Real  Atlantis,  Hyborean  Age,  etc.  Amra   also  pub- 
lishes ephemera  listings  such  as:  A  Calendar  of  Notable  Dates  of  Interest 
to  Fans  of  Science ^   Fiction^   and  Science  Fiction. 


Q2|_^  The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  C.S.  Lewis  Society.   Monthly  at  $7  annually. 
Subscriptions  and  correspondence:  Hope  Kirkpatrick,  m>6   Orange  St.,  New 
Haven,  CT  06511. 

Motto:   "When  shall  we  see  his  like  again?" 

The  chronicle  of  events  of  the  society  takes  up  a  tiny  percentage  of  this 
modest  bulletin  without  illustrations.  The  contents  include  reports  of  group 
discussions,  Lewis  lore  and  memorabilia,  and  scholarly  articles  on  his  various 
works.  The  "Question  Box"  proposes  questions  about  literary  references  in  his 
writings.  The  letters  column,  like  the  articles,  is  literate,  non-religious, 
and  extremely  appreciative  of  CSL.  Any  college  library  would  do  well  to  collect 
this  small  but  significant  item  for  the  growing  army  of  Lewis  scholars  and 
admirers . 


PARMA  EI-DALA^EERON 


Single  issues  irregularly  published:   50c  each.   Sub- 
scriptions to:   Box  2^4150,  Los  Angeles,  CA  SOOlk.      3  back 
issues  avai lable. 


The  title  means  "The  Book  of  Elven  Tongues."  This  is  the  journal  of  the 
Mythopoeic  Linguistic  Fellowship,  interested  in  imaginary  fantasy  languages  and 
all  matters  linguistic  and  philological,  especially  the  diverse  tongues  of 
Middle-Earth  and  the  Low  Worlds.   If  the  idea  of  young  people  intensely  in- 
volved in  studying  and  reconstructing  imaginary  languages  while  all  about  us 
falls  in  ruins  repels  you,  it's  understandable.  As  the  editor  says,  "there 
are  not  a  lot  of  people  around  madly  writing  away  on  articles  concerning 
parallels  between  Sondarin  and  Old  Celtic  and  Quenya  verb  structures."  The 
editors  also  publish  A  Glossary  of  Etdarin  Tongues   as  well  as  handwritten  Tengwar 
and  Elvish.   "Learn  Now  The  Lore  of  Living  Linguists"  ties  it  all  together  with 
methods  of  scholarship  on  spoken  and  ancient  languages,  to  facilitate  study  of 
artificial  ones.   I  don't  expect  a  single  straight  library  to  buy  Parma^   but 
remember:  it  was  Tolkien's  fascination  with  constructing  a  viable  ancient 
language  that  inspired  Lord  of  the  Rings   in  the  first  place. 


CROSSROADS  Cocytus  Associates,  N-2  370  Central,  Orange,  NJ  07050.   8  issues 
for  $3;  sample  copy  75<;  published  quarterly. 

A  good  example  of  the  sort  of  fannish  magazine  that  begins  to  be  about 
books  and  ends  up  being  mostly  about  the  editors,  authors,  and  their  private 
jokes,  with  a  few  highly  patronizing  book  reviews  thrown  in.  This  is  fine  ego- 
centricity  for  those  involved,  and  those  who  care  to  spar  with  them  in  letters, 
but  hard  on  the  serious  reader  and  hardly  worth  collecting  for  posterity. 

Many  more  of  these  genzines  (genre  magazines)  abound.  Here  are  a  few 
better-known  names  in  the  field:  NiekaSy   Hoom,   Wooton  Major  Journal^   The 
My  thing  Linky   Carandaith,    and  Unicom. 

ISOLATED  ITEMS  TO  ROUND  OUT  YOUR  FANTASY  MEDIA: 

NABNIA  CONFERENCE  PROCEEDINGS:   $l/copy,  from  the  Mythopoeic  Society.   9  papers 
on  Lewis'  imaginary  land,  plus  poetry,  art,  and  bibliography. 

West,  Richard,  Tolkien  Criticism:  An  Annotated  Checklist^    1970,  $4.25.  Kent 
State  University  Press,  Ser.  #11. 

Posters  of  the  Frank  Frazetta  covers  for  Lancer  pbs  of  Conan  the  Conquerory 
from  Phil  Seuling,  621  Avenue  Z,  Brooklyn,  NY  11223. 

CONAN  THE  BARBARIAN:   the  best  sword  and  sorcery  comic,  12  issues  for  $2.75, 
from  Magazine  Management  Company,  625  Madison  Avenue  NYC,  10022. 

And  All  of  the  Conem  Saga  Is  Available  From  Lancer  Pub.  in  paperback! 


■;^.v■■■^^pw^w^^^M«■^v.v■^v■■V.^v<■v■v■v■»^■v■%w^■^■^v.^^■.■.■■v^w 
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By  Bonnie  Thoreen 


Tkz  6 atii) faction  o^  buying  abto,  to  makz  youA.  own  moA^c  -cA  only  iuA.pa66zd 
by  the.  iatii{,cictlon  o{,  bzlng  ahtz  to  makz  youA.  own  mtu^c  on  an  i.n&tnimznt 
which  you  have  made  youA^elfi. 

Thl6  bibtioqfiaphy  g^eio  out  OjJ  the  loAge  numbeA  Oj{  A.equeAti>  we  fiecetve 
at  the  Rzf^eAence  Centefi  ^fiom  mai'iciani>  who  need  ftepoAJi  tn^oAmation  and 
ma(>-ician6,  would-be  mudtcyiani,,  and  cAa{^ti>people  who  want  to  make  theJji  own 
in6t/iument& .     Although  6ome  o{^  the  itemi  oAe  not  in  pfiLnt  anymore,   I  incZuded 
them  anyway  becaiise  Oj$  tiie  genoAat  lack  o{^  tn^onmation  avaUJable.     IntenJUbnoAy 
loan  will  have  to  do.     It  has  been  dif^itcjolt  to  pull  thU  tut  togetken.,  and 
I  am  awoAe  that  iX.  ■id  not  nexLAly  completz.     Any  A.e^ioufice.6  you  know  o^  ixAvick 
I  haven' t  Includzd  will  be  mo6t  welcome. 

GENERAL 

Young,  Thomas  Campbell.   THE  WKING  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.   London.  Oxford, 
1939  (reprinted  In  Essex  reprint  series.)   $8.50.   ISBN  O-8369- 131705. 

Attempts  to  describe  how  musical  instruments  are  made.     Meant  for  class- 
room use  where  pupils  "are  working  along  practical  lines. "    Instruments 
treated:     piano y   violin^   brass ^   woodwind  and  organ.     Discusses  the  crafts- 
manship of  these  instruments  which  has  been  maintained  throughout  the 
centuries. 


FROM  NOTHING 

Hawklnson,  John  and  Faulhaber,  Martha.   MUSIC  AND  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  CHILDREN  TO 
MAKE.   Chicago,  Whitman  [1970]  $3.50.   ISBN  8075-5351-'*. 

Sticks,   stones,   bells  and  pot  lids  are  the  stuff  of  these  musical  instru- 
ments.    A  simple  book  meant  to  make  street  musicians  of  all  children  - 
aware  of  the  rhythm  of  their  feet,   the  sounds  of  their  voices.     Instruc- 
tions for  making  drums  from  boxes  and  rhythm  instruments  with  sticks, 
bells  and  beans  are  given  along  with  more  advanced  instruments  such  as 
a  box  harp  and  panpipes.     Music  is  also  provided. 


Wood.   mKE  YOUR  OWN  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.   NY, 


Mandell,  Murice  and  Robert  E         

Sterling,  1957.   $2.95. 

Basically  for  children  -  with  instructions  for  simple  instruments  like 
papier  mache  maraaas,   flower  pot  bells ^   stove  pipe  drums  and  many  more 
made  from  equally  common  materials.     Possibilities  for  a  street  band  of 
these  instruments  is  interesting, 

Roberts,  Ronald.   HJSICAL  INSTRUMENTS;  MftDE  TO  BE  PLAYED.   3rd  ed.   Leicester 
Dryad  Press,  1968.   $2.95.  ' 

Begins  with  the  unpitohed  percussion  family   (drums,   shakers,   shells,   etc.), 
pitched  percussion  (glasses,   xylophones,   sansa  piano,   etc.),   and  goes  on  to 
the  simple  stringed  instruments  such  as:   the  lyre,   dulcimer,   and  psaltery.     This 
IS  perhaps  the  best  of  the  books  of  a  general  nature  meant  for  children  as 
well  as  adults. 

Weidemann,  Charles  C.   MUSIC  IN  STICKS  AND  STONES;  HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  AND  PLAY 
SIMPLE  INSTRUMENTS.   NY,  Exposition,  I967.   $5.   ISBN  0-6^2-^5698-5. 

Detailed  instructions  on  how  to  make  several  instruments  out  of  simple 
materials.     Includes:  xylophone,   ruohuphone,  musical  bottles  and  glasses, 
perns  pipes,   blomanstone,   resonators,   celestaphone,   mopophone,   stonario, 
plus  a  small  section  of  "melodies  in  number"  music.     Looks  like  fun  for 
a  group.  '' 


BANJO 

Brent,  Burt.   HOW  TO  BUILD  A  BANJO   FROM  EARL  SCRUGGS  AND  THE  5-STRING  BANJO. 
NY,  Peer  International,  pp.  nO-l'iS. 

Complete  instructions  in  16  pages,   including  a  section  on  inlay  tech- 
niques,  mainly  meant  to  enable  the  owner  to  understand  and  repair  his 
instrument  as  well  as  to  pass  along  the  lost  art  of  decorative  instrument 
making. 

"5-String  Banjo."  in  WORKBENCH,    May-June,  1972.   pp.  28-31. 

Instructions  for  building  the  shell,   neck,   nut,   tone  ring  and  tension 
hoop.     Other  parts,   including  the  pegs,   brn-dge,   fingerboard,   are  purchased. 
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Stamm,    G.W.      HOW  TO    WKE  A  BANJO  AND  A  BANJO- GUITAR.      Oregon,    IL.    1971.    $3. 

Plans  and  instructions  for  one  body  uith  additional  finger  hoard  plans 
for  5-stringy  plectrurfiy   tenor,  Pete  Seeger  Model  and  guitar-banjo. 
(A  guitar-banjo  is  an  instrument  with  a  banjo  head  and  guitar  finger 
board. ) 

Stamm,    G.W.      "Nbke  Your  Own   Banjo,    in  SING  OUT,    Nov.    ^4,    1962,   p.    17-20. 
(reprinted   from  POPULAR  MECHANICS.) 

Instructions  for  making  the  basic  parts  of  the  S-string  banjo  with  "a 

fe:w  hand  tools  and  the  materials  at  hand. " 


Brown,    H.E.      

Guitar  6    Import   Co 


GUITAR 

CLASSIC  GUITAR  MAKER'S  GUIDE,  2nd  ed, 
1967.  $3. 


Tulsa,  OK,  International 


"yith  guitar  aficionados  and  amateur  woodworkers  in  mind,   a  step-by-step 
construction  format  adequately  supplemented  with  photographs  and  detailed 
drawings. . .to  keep  within  the  abilities  of  the  craftsman  working  with 
simple  hand  tools." 


•-.   HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ELECTRIC  GUITAR.   Tulsa,  OK,  I966.   $2. 

In  a  mere  15  pages,    there  are  plans  for  a  two  pickup  guitar,   but  they 
can  be  adapted  for  single  pickup  or  three  or  more,   a  grid  plan  and 
schematics . 


GUITAR  REPAIR  MANUAL. 
^235: 


Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  GUITAR  PLAYER  MAGAZWE,    1971. 


Written  for  "the  beginner,    the  person  who  wants  to  learn,   and  the  musician 
who  wants  to  keep  his  guitar  in  top  shape."     Includes  both  acoustic  and 
electric  guitar  problems  and  solutions,   but  confines  itself  to  the  actual 
guitar,   not  the  amps,  pedals  and  other  electric  paraphenalia. 


n 


Huttig,  H.E.  and  John  C.  Tanno.   GUITAR  CONSTRUCTION  FROM  A  TO  Z.   NY,  Society 
of  the  Classic  Guitar,  I965.   $'♦.   (Reprinted  from  GUITAR  REVIEW^    May  I965,  #28.) 

In   two  parte:      "The  guitar  maker  and  his  techniques"  and  "A  Brief  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Construction  and  Assembly  of  Guitars  by  Non-Spanish  Makers. " 
Meant  more  for  an  understanding  of  construction  rather  than  a  how-to-oon- 
struat  manual.      Well-illustrated  with  bibliography. 


McLeod,  Donald  and  Robert  We  I  ford.   THE  CLASSICAL  GUITAR. 
The  Dryad  Press,  1971.   $8.50.   ISBN  85219-077-8. 


Wood- Ridge,  NJ, 


Complete  and  detailed  instructions  on  the  construction  of  a  classical 
guitar.  The  authors  are  a  combination  of  architect  and  craftsman  and 
the  emphasis  is  on  well  designed,   quality  instruments. 


Sharpe,  A. P. 
Essex  Mjsic  Co 
NY.)   $4.35. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SPANISH  GUITAR.   Rev.  ed.,  I963.   London,  Clifford 
Ltd.  (in  U.S. ,  order  from  Mills  Kjsic,  Inc.,  I6I9  Broadway, 


"Complete  and  detailed  instructions   (including  over  30  working  diagrams 
and  several  photogTKcphs )   to  enable  the  amateur  woodworker  to  make  all 
parts,   assemble  and  finally  polish  the  instrument. " 


Wallo,  Joseph  F. 
DC  2000'*.   $5.75. 


HOW  TO  MftKE  A  CLASSIC  GUITAR.   1319  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 


Packaged  in  a  manila  envelope,   it  includes  a  29-page,   illustrated 
booklet  explaining  the  construction  and  3  large  sheets  of  scale  plans. 
The  same  plans  can  be  adapted  for  making  a  Flamenco  guitar.     Also  avail- 
able from  Wallo  are  plans  for  the  lute   (both  7  and  10  course,   $10.) 
and  dulcimer  plans,    $2. 


QUA^'ER8  AND  SHAKES. 


Douglas,  Alan  Lockhart, 
Pitman,  1958.   $2.80. 


KEYBOARD 
M.   AN  ELECTRIC  ORGAN  FOR  THE  HOME  CONSTRUCTOR.   London , 


A  design  of  the  author's  meant  to  be  simple,   economical  and  yet  sonorous. 
As  an  organ,   it  is  fairly  simple,   but  as  something  to  be  constructed  at 
home,   it  is  fairly  complex. 
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Schoneckee,    Carl    D.     

Publishing.      1971.     $3-95,    c 


THE   PIANO  OWNER'S    GUIDE. 
$2.95   PB. 


oth, 


Sheboygan,  Wl . 
11^  p. 


Apex  Piano 


General  information  section  -  construotiony   case  parts,   definitions  of 
sizes.     Purchasing  a  new  piano  -  warranty,   odd  types   (64  note  apt. 
pianos,   electronic,   combo  piano/organ.)     Purchasing  a  used  piano  -  diffi- 
cult to  find  information  on  what  to  look  for,   how  to  buy,   from  whom  to 
buy,   and  player  pianos.     Piano  service  and  care  -  cleaning,   tuning,   the 
finish,  moving,   service  fee  guide.     Illustrated,   straightforward  and 
clear. 

MOTHER  EARTH  NEWS,    #12,    has  an  article  on  how  to  prepare  a  piano  for  new  music. 

PIPES 

Berger,  Donald  Paul.   "The  Nohkan:  its  Construction  and  KOsic"  in  ETHNOMUSICOLOGY, 
Sept.  1965,  pp.  221-239. 

Explains  in  some  detail  the  construction  and  histoid/  of  the  ancient 
bamboo  nohkan.     Includes  music. 


STRINGS 


Alton,  Robert. 
Reeves,  19^6. 


VIOLIN  AND  'CELLO  BUILDING  AND  REPAIRING.   London,  William 


The  first  section  of  the  book  on  the  violin  was  published  in  1923  as  a 
Work  Handbook.     The  present  volume  includes  detailed  instructions  on 
the  construction  and  repair  of  cellos.     Both  sections  are  meant  for  use 
by  amateurs  and  professionals .     Obviously,   a  certain  amount  of  skill  is 
required  to  make  a  fine  instrument,   but  the  instructions  are  clear  and 
well-il lustrated. 


Common,  Alfred  F. 


HOW  TO  REPAIR  VIOLINS  AND  OTHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
$2.25. 


London,  William  Reeves,   n.d, 

Includes  banjo,   mandoline  and  guitar,  melodian  and  concertina,  brass 
instruments  and  woodwind  instruments,   and  music  boxes.     Slightly  technical 
but  contains  many  useful  and  simple  hints. 
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Kettlekamp,  Larry.   SINGING  STRINGS,  NY,  Wm.  Kbrrow,  1958.   $2.75. 

Tvaoes  the  history  of  the  string  families ,   harpt   guitar ^  piano ^   and 
violin,  with  instructions  on  how  to  build  simple  stringed  instruments . 

Mitchell,  Howard  W.   THE  HAMMERED  DULCIHER;  HOW  TO  mKE  IT  AND  PLAY  IT.   Sharon, 
Conn.,  Folk-Legacy  Records,  3rd  ed.   1971. 

Pamphlet  and  record  explaining  the  construction  and  playing  technique 
of  the  hammered  dulcimer. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  DULCIh€R;  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT  AND  PLAY  IT  (AFTER  A  FASHION.) 

Sharon,  Conn.   Folk- Legacy  Records,  1965.   Book  and  record. $2.95. 

The  book  and  record  "will  hopefully  provide  sufficient  information  to  the 
average  amateur  musician  and  home  craftsman  to  enable  him  to  make  and 
begin  to  play  a  remarkably  beautiful  instrument. ."     Detailed  instructions 
on  tuning  and  playing  as  well  as  the  construction.     The  record  supple- 
ments the  pamphlet  with  a  charming  commentary. 

Schere  6  Roth,  Inc.   HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  VIOLIN.   Schere  6  Roth,  Inc. 
1729  Superior  Ave.,  CI  eve  1  and ,  Ohio,  '♦nil  i* . 

Highly  recommended  by  violin  makers  in  S.F.      Perhaps  the  best  violin 
material  available. 

KITS 

THE  LAST  WHOLE  EARTH  CATALOG. 

For  sources  of  supplies  and  kits  to  build  synthesizers ,   harpsichords , 
guitars f   organs  and  more. 


m 
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the.  t me ^UKoVT^Kl  Ciove  to  taw^/ 


A  lot  happened  the  time  Bukowski  came  to  town.  City  Lights  in  San 
Francisco  had  just  published  a  collection  of  his  stories  called  Erections ^ 
Ejaculations y  Exhibitions  and  General  Tales  of  Ordinary  Madness.     A  poster 
announcing  a  Bukowski  reading  appeared  in  Bay  Area  bookstores  and  Bukowski 
came  and  read  some  of  his  poems.  The  reading  was  videotaped  and  shown  a 
few  weeks  later  and  a  review  of  Erections   appeared  in  the  5  October  1972  Hew 
York  Review  of  Books.      In  Berkeley  a  shoplifter  walked  out  of  Cody's  Books 
unwittingly  exposing  a  paperback  stuck  into  the  back  of  his  jeans.  He 
distracted  a  pursuing  clerk  by  throwing  the  book  high  into  the  air  and  then 
disappearing  among  the  people  on  Telegraph  Avenue.  The  clerk  caught  the 
book  -  Bukowski  poems  in  a  collection  called  Mockingbird  Wish.  Me  Luck. 

The  author's  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  collected  stories  was  used  for 
the  poster  in  the  bookstores.   It  showed  a  face  that  was  startling  in  the  gen- 
eral damage  it  had  sustained  -  a  photograph  of  a  pock-marked,  bulbous-nosed 
man  in  his  late  fifties,  a  poster  with  a  Swiftean  message  about  how  we  look  ij 

from  a  perspective  both  close  and  without  generosity.  ^ 

Readings  seem  problematic  for  Bukowski.  He  has  written  about  one  at  a  v 

small  college.  ^ 

...it's  for  bread  and  beer  and  rent 

blood  money 

I'm  tense     lousy     feel  bad 

poor  people     I'm  failing     I'm  failing 

a  woman  gets  up 
walks  out 
slams  the  door 

a  dirty  poem 

someone  told  me  not  to  read  dirty  poems 

here 

it  's  too  late 

(Quoted  in  California  Librarian^   October  1970) 

The  review  of  the  stories  in  the  New  York  Review  of  Books   was  part  of 
a  larger  article  on  recent  fiction  called  "News  from  Elsewhere,"  written  by 
Thomas  R.  Edwards,  a  professor  from  back  East.   Bukowski,  he  begins,  "never 
did  escape  from  California."  He  is  "still  out  there  on  the  West  Coast, 
writing  poems  and  stories  about  his  five  decades  of  drinking,  screwing, 
horse-playing,  and  drifting  around,  proving  defiantly  that  even  at  the  edge 
of  the  abyss  language  persists."  That  does  describe  what  Bukowski  writes 


i^HAgXk^1>^t}'^AHti 
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about,   but  that  doesn't  seem  so  bad,   and  language  can  thrive  at  the  edge  of 
the  abyss.     He  writes  about  all  of  the  above  as  well  as  of  other  things.     He 
says,   Of  couTse  there's  nc  accoxmting  for  taste,   or  lack  of  it.     One  man's 
pussy  is  another  man's  handjob.     I  can't  understand  the  popularity  of  Faulkner, 
baseball  games.   Bob  Hope,   Henry  Miller,   Shakespeare,   Ibsen,    the  plays  of 
Chekhov.      G.B.   Shau  makes  me  yaim  all  over.     Tolstoy  also.     War  and  Peace 
is  the  biggest  flop  for  me  since  Gogol's  Overcoat . . . the  early  Eemingway~vas 
good.     Dos  was  a  rough  boy.     Sheruood  Anderson  all  the  way.      the  early  Saroyan. 
tennis  and  opera,   you  take  it.     new  cars,    to  hell  with  them,     stocking  panties, 
ugg.     rings,   watches,   ugg.      very  early  Gorky.     D.E.   Lawrence,   o.k.     Celine, 
without  a  doubt,     scrambled  eggs,   shit.     Artaud  when  he  gets  hot,     Ginsberg, 
sometimes,     wrestling  -  what???     Jeffers,   of  course,     on  and  on,  you  know,     who's 
right?     I  am,   of  course,     why,   yes,   of  course. 

Erections  seems  to  defy  any  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  label.     Bukowski 
■oves  in  several  environments,   always  a  little  isolated.     He  attacks  the  idols 
of  the  underground,   but  is  one;   he  prefers  classical  music   (late  Romantic)   to 
rock,   alcohol   to  marijuana.     There  are  affinities  in  his  work  to  the  Beat  poets 
as  well  as  to  writers   like  Zola  with  his  "delight  in  stinking"  and  to  Nilhelm 
Busch,   the  German  cartoonist.      Bukowski 's  own  life  provides  the  escapades  of 
Busch's  Max  and  Moritz.     He  is  both  the  storyteller  and  the  story. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  reading,   the  videotape  was  shown  in  San  Francisco. 
The  audience  sat  on  green  rubber  mats  on  the  floor  of  a  room  in  North  Beach 
and  watched  three  monitors   clustered  in  front  of  it.     The  pictures  were  all 
the  same  except  in  height,   breadth,    and  degree  of  blur.     The  sound  was  terrible. 
If  anyone   laughed,   the  next   lines  of  a  poem  were  inaudible.      It  was  a  relief  to 
see  Bukowski 's  face.      It   looked  a  lot  better  than  it  did  on  the  book  cover.     When 
he  came  out  onto  the  stage,   he  threatened  to  do  something  John  Cage  had  done  at 
a  similar  event  -  stand  there,   eat  an  apple,   and  walk  out.     Consternation  was 
heard  in  the  audience  and  Bukowski  responded  with  a  deep  and  mischievous   laugh. 
He  sat  at  a  kitchen  table  with  a  refrigerator  of  beer  behind  him.     He  drank 
about  ten  beers,   getting  up  to  open  a  new  one  every  couple  of  poems.      I  kept 
wishing  he'd  read  something  from  his  novel.  Post  Office.      But  he  didn't.     So 
here's  a  selection  I   like. 

On  Christmas  I  had  Betty  over.     She  baked  a  turkey  and  we 
drank.     Betty  always  liked  huge  Christmas  trees.     It  must  have 
been  7  feet  tall,   and  1/2  as  wide,   covered  with  lights,   bulbs, 
tinsel,  various  crap.      We  drank  from  a  couple  of  fifths  of  whis- 
key,  made  love,   ate  our  turkey,   drank  some  more.     The  nail  in 
the  stand  was  loose  and  the  stand  was  not  big  enough  to  hold 
the  tree.     I  kept  straightening  it.     Betty  stretched  out  on  the 
bed,   passed  out.     I  was  drinking  on  the  floor  with  my  shorts  on. 
Then  I  stretched  out.     Closed  my  eyes.     Something  awakened  me. 
I  opened  my  eyes.     Just  in  time  to  see  the  huge  tree  covered 
with  hot  lights,    lean  slowly  toward  me,    the  pointed  star  com- 
ing down  like  a  dagger.     I  didn't  quite  know  what  it  was.     It 
looked  like  the  end  of  the  world.     I  couldn't  move.     Tne  arms 
of  the  tree  enfolded  me.     I  was  under  it.     The  light  bulbs  were 
red  hot. 

Oh,   OH  JESUS  CHRIST,   MERCY!     LORD  HELP  ME!     JESUS!     JESUS! 
HELP! 

The  bulbs  were  burning  me.     I  rolled  to  the  left,   couldn't  get 
out,    then  I  rolled  to  the  right. 
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YAWKf 

I  finally  rolled  out  fz*om  under.     Betty  was  up^   standing 
there. 

What  happened?     What  is  it? 

CAJi'T  YOU  SEE?     THAT  GOD  DAMNED  TREE  TRIED  TO  MURDER  ME! 

What? 

YES,    LOOK  AT  ME! 

I  had  red  spots  all  over  my  body. 

Ohy   poor  bdby! 

I  Walked  over  and  pulled  the  plug  from  the  wall.     The  lights 
went  out.     The  thing  was  dead. 

Oh,  my  poor  tree! 

Your  poor  tree? 

Yes  J   it  was  so  pretty! 

I'll  stand  it  up  in  the  morning.     I  don't  trust  it  now. 
I'm  giving  it  the  rest  of  the  night  off. 

She  didn't  like  that.     I  could  see  an  argument  coming,   so 
I  stood  the  thing  up  behind  a  chair  and  turned  the  lights  back 
on.     If  the  thing  had  burned  her  tits  or  ass,   she  would  have 
thrown  it  out  the  window.     I  thought  I  was  being  very  kind. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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BY  ROBERTA  STEINER 


M/  purpose  is  to  present  the  current  state  in  methods  and  male  attitudes 
toward  male  birth  control  -  as  reported  in  sources  beyond  Reader's  Guide 
scope.   This  guide  is  geared  for  an  adult  with  some  basic  natural  sciences 
background,  contains  a  list  of  readings  on  scientific  research  in  male 
contraception,  but  lacks  substantial  reference  to  studies  on  psychological 
and  sociological  attitudes.   It  is  significant  that  there  was  such  a 
dearth  of  literature  in  the  area  of  attitudes.   I  have  included  a  book  and 
bibliography  on  vasectomy,  as  well  as  a  reference  to  the  condom.   Because 
vasectomy  cannot  be  considered  totally  reversible,  it  is  an  option  only  for 
men  who  have  begotten  children  or  for  those  who  know  absolutely  they  never 
want  any. 

Despite  the  fact  that  male  bias  and  control  in  science  prevent 
really  intense  efforts  toward  developing  a  safe,  effective,  reversible 
male  method  of  birth  control,  would  men  use  a  perfected,  or  even  a  non- 
perfected,  method?  Would  i t  be  a  viable  method  of  birth  control  if  men 
felt  their  "psychological  masculinity"  threatened?   Do  men  want  to  tam- 
per with  their   sexual  functions?  How  would  they  react  to  a  perfected 
once-a-day  pill?  Could  women  rely  on  men  taking  their  birth  control 
pill  regularly?   Do  men  even  seriously  consider  their  responsibility  in 
birth  control? 

it  is  essential  that  a  good  male  method  be  developed,  but  without 
simultaneous  research  on  male  attitudes  and  means  of  changing  those  atti- 
tudes, a  new  contraceptive  would  have  little  practical  applicability  in 
dealing  with  the  birth  control  problem. 

The  guide  is  divided  into  four  sections.   Part  I  is  a  list  of  recommen- 
ded readings.   I  have  asterisked  and  annotated  those  which  make  any  mention, 
however  brief,  of  male  attitudes.   The  others  are  purely  scientific  state- 
ments.  Part  II  consists  of  a  list  of  related  bibliographies  and  Part  111 
contains  related  reference  works.   Part  IV  includes  sources  for  book  reviews 
and  journals  offering  current  information.   References  are  those  I  could 
personally  check  at  the  UC  -  Berkeley  Library. 
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PART  I,   RECOrttNDED  READINGS 

*Djerassi,  Carl.   "Birth  Control  after  ]38k,"  Science    (9/V70:9'*l-51 .) 
Discussion  of  male  contraceptive  pill  and  the  social  and  scientific 
difficulties  surrounding  the  development  of  a  drug.   Djerassi  delineates 
major  steps  needed  to  have  new  methods  by  the  1980s.   Bibliography. 

Duffy,  Benedict  and  Sister  M.  Jean  Wallace.  Biological  and  Medical  As- 
pects of  Contraception.      University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1969. 

Simplified  approach  to  present  knowledge  (as  of  1968)  in  the  biology 
of  reproduction  and  medical  aspects  of  fertility  control.   Illustrated. 

*Gross,  Leonard.   "Whatever  Happened  to  the  Male  Pill?",  Ms.       (9/72:28-9). 
Excellent  article  discussing  male  attitudes  and  lack  of  responsibility; 
male  control  of  medicine  and  research;  and  research  being  done  on  a 
male  pill.   Included  with  the  article  is  a  section  about  a  man  who  is 
developing  a  male  "ever-present"  contraceptive  device.   (Interesting 
to  contrast  the  attitude  in  this  article  with  the  panicky,  "Incision 
Decision,"  in  the  June  '72  Esquire.) 

Nelson,  Warren  0.   "Inhibitory  Aspects  on  Gonads  of  the  Male,"  \n_   Roy  0. 
Creep,  ed..  Human  Fertility  and  Population  Control,   p.  20'«-ll.  Proceed- 
ings of  Seminar  Sponsored  by  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Schenkman,  I963. 

Deals  with  that  most  promising  manner  of  intervention:  inhibition  of 

spermatogenic  process  itself. 

Nelson,  Warren  0.   "Control  of  Fertility  in  the  Male,"  in  Second  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Endocrinology  Proceedings ,   p.  13k-^k;    I965. 
Excerpta  Medica  Foundation,  2  E.  103rd  St.,  N.Y.C.  10029. 

Technical  article  giving  attention  to  hormonal  influences  and  use  of 
chemical  compounds  which  appear  not  to  involve  endocrine  mechanisms. 
Bibliography  of  32  references. 

Nelson,  Warren  0.   "Current  Research  on  New  Contraceptive  Methods,"  in 
Mindel  C.  Sheps  and  Jeanne  Clare  Ridley,  eds..  Public  Health  and  PopuTa- 
tion  Change;    Current  Research  Issues,    p.  ^481-6.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press,  1966,  1965. 

Discusses  some  promising  areas  in  the  future  of  male  physiologic  contra- 
ceptives. 

Parkes,  A.S.   "Biology  of  Human  Fertility  and  Its  Control,"  hT_Mindel  C. 

Sheps  and  Jeanne  Clare  Ridley,  eds..  Public  Health  and  Population  Change; 

Current  Research  Issues,   p.  '»25-7.  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1966, 

1965. 

Scientific  possibilities  of  agents  for  use  by  males,  discussing  various 
mechanisms.  There  is  a  good  glossary  in  the  book  which  makes  reading 
the  scientific  discussion  easier. 
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*Pincus,  Gregory.  "Control  of  Fertility  in  Men,"  in  his  Control  of  Fertil- 
ity,   Chap.  IX,  p.  187-95.   N.Y.,  Academic  Press,  1965. 

Lengthy  discussion  of  experimental  studies  in  male  fertility  control 
with  58  scientific  references.   Some  mention  of  certain  psychological 
and  social  problems,  with  author  suggesting  that  "perhaps  experimental 
studies  in  fertility  control  in  men  should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough 
investigation  of  male  attitudes." 

Segal,  Sheldon  J.   "Prospects  for  Future  Developments  in  Contraception," 
in  International  Population  Conference j   London  1969,   p.  1325-61  in  Vol.  II. 
International  Union  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Population,  2  rue  Charles 
Magnette,  '♦000  Liege,  Belgium. 

Outlines  future  developments  and  lists  methods  which  have  a  realistic 

basis  in  terms  of  present  knowledge. 

*Vadies,  Eugene  E.   "Experience  in  Male  Contraception,"  hl^^^^i'^s  J.  Sobrero 
and  Rosalie  M.  Harvey,  eds..  Advances  in  Planned  Parenthood  Vol.    VI,   p.  127- 
9.  Proceedings  of  the  8th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Planned  Parenthood  Physicians.   Excerpta  Medica  Foundation,  1971.  2  E. 
103rd  St.,  N.Y.C.  10029. 
Though  brief,  an  interesting  article  about  a  male  education  program  - 
encouraging  need  for  change  in  "masculine  cultural  standards"  and  for 
male  outreach  efforts  in  birth  control. 

*Westoff,  Leslie  Aldridge  and  Charles  F.  Westoff.   "Prospects  for  the  Male," 
in  their  From  Now  to  Zero;   Fertility ^    Contraception  and  Abortion  in  Amer- 
ica,   p.  80-3.   Little.  Brown,  1971. 

Some  mention  of  work  in  male  contraception,  containing  brief  discussion 
of  the  future  of  male  contraception  -  from  a  male  point  of  view.   Suggests 
that  more  knowledge  of  the  male  psyche  is  needed. 

Wood,  Horatio  Curtis.  Sex  Without  Babies;  a  comprehensive  review  of  vol- 
untary sterilization  as  a  method  of  birth  control.      I967.  Whitmore  Pub. 
Co.,  1809  Callowhill  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19130. 

Discusses  sterilization  with  diagram  of  male  anatomy  and  vasectomy; 

legal  aspects  of  sterilization;  medical  attitudes;  religious  aspects. 

References  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

World  Health  Organization.  Scientific  Group  on  Developments  in  Fertility 
Control.  Developments  in  Fertility  Control;  a  report  of  a  WHO  scientific 
group.   Technical  report  series,  no.  '♦2^.   Geneva,  1969. 

Reviews  "certain  developments  in  present  approaches  to  fertility  control 
excluding  use  of  oral  gestogens,  hormonal  steroids,  and  periodic  abstin- 
ence." One  section  is  on  male  fertility  and  its  control.   Recommends 
studies  in  12  areas  for  future  research  in  male  fertility  control.   It 
also  suggests  "guidelines  for  clinical  application  of  knowledge  derived 
from  animal  studies."  Very  good  selected  bibliography  contains  10  ref- 
erences on  chemical  approaches  to  male  fertility  control,  6  on  immuno- 
logical approaches,  and  k   citations  to  general  reviews  of  fertility  con- 
trol. 
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PART  II,   BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Bibliography  of  Reproduction.      Jan.  I963— .   Reproduction  Research  Infor- 
mation Service,  1711  Newmarket  Rd.,  Cambridge  CB5  8HA,  England. 

A  very  helpful  classified  monthly  reference  list  compiled  from  interna- 
tional research  literature.  Indexed  biannually,  it  deals  with  the  bulk 
of  the  20,000  papers  a  year  written  on  reproduction.  The  particularly 
relevant  subject  sections  are:  "Compounds  Affecting  Fertility;  Contra- 
ception and  Fertility  Control"  and  "Fertility."  The  Information  Service 
also  publishes  its  own  compilations  in  the  Bibliography  (see  next  2  ci- 
tations below) . 

Reproduction  Research  Information  Service.   "[Bibliography  on  the]  Effect 
of  Chemical  Agents  and  Hormones  on  Spermatogenesis  and  the  Epididymis," 
Bibliography  of  Reproduction,    XIV  (Oct.  I969),  p.  'tSB-SS,  595-600. 

The  literature  search  for  this  bibliography  was  conducted  in  years  I962- 

1969.   Almost  all  164  items  deal  with  mammals. 

Reproduction  Research  Information  Service.  "Bibliography  on  Vasectomy 
and  Its  Reversal  in  Man  and  Other  Animals,"  Bibliography  of  Reproduction, 
XX  (Oct.  1972),  p.  565-576,  7I3+. 

Covers  the  literature  from  I962  to  1972.   Although  many  of  the  pages  were 
torn  out  of  this  copy,  I  guess  there  are  about  400  entries.   It  is  a 
fairly  comprehensive  bibliography  with  little  selection  on  the  basis  of 
quality,  as  the  collection  was  based  on  title  appearance  only. 

TIetze,  Christopher,  ed.  Bibliography  of  Fertility  Control,    2950-2965. 

Publication  #23;  1965.   Population  Control,  2'45  Park  Avenue,  NYC  IOOI7. 
1935  entries  covering  medical  and  sociological  literature  of  books,  con- 
ference articles,  journals  In  the  English  language  from  I95O  to  early 
1965. 


PART  III.   REFERENCE  WORKS 

Himes,  Norman  Edwin.  Medical  History  of  Contraception.      N.Y.,  Shocken 

Books,  1970,  CI963. 

Included  here  for  the  general  history  of  fertility  control  and  for  the 
discussion  of  the  condom.   The  selective  bibliography  contains  1500 
items;  there  is  also  a  bibliography  of  bibliographies  with  critical 
annotations. 

Himes,  Norman  Edwin  and  Abraham  Stone.  Planned  Parenthood;   a  practical 
guide  to  birth-control  methods.      Rev.  and  expanded  by  Joseph  J.  Rovinsky 
N.Y.,  Collier  Books,  I965. 

Part  II  deals  with  "Medical  Aspects"  -  anatomy,  and  discussion  of  male 
physiologic  methods  such  as  withdrawal,  the  condom,  etc.   Also,  a  sec- 
tion on  experimental  methods  which  deals  with  male  biologic  methods  and 
male  oral  contraceptives.   Part  III  contains  a  section  on  sterilization, 
Bibl iography. 
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U.S.  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Reproduction  and  Population  Research 

Abstracts.      (Experimental)   I969 — .  G.P.O. 

Abstracting  periodical  devoted  to  an  international,  "multi-disciplinary 
approach  to  reproduction  and  population  research."  The  section  "Fertil- 
ity Control"  includes  references  to  research  on  contraception,  contra- 
ceptive methods,  and  sterilization. 

U.S.  National  Institutes  of  Health.  A  Survey  of  Research  on  Reproduction 
Related  to  Birth  and  Population  Control.      Dec.  1962;  Jan.  I963.   G.P.O. 
Includes  "analysis  of  trends  in  substantive  content  of  this  type  of  re- 
search; inventory  of  investigators  working  in  the  field  or  institutions 
under  whose  auspices  projects  were  sponsored,  agencies  which  provided 
funds;  assessment  of  money  committed  to  the  endeavor." 


PART  IV,   JOURNALS  FOR  CURRENT  INFO  AND  BOOK  REVIEWS 
(largely  female  burden-oriented  however) 

Contraception.      1970—.   Geron-X,  Box  IIO8,  Los  Altos,  CA  9'»022. 

Technical  journal  containing  "concise  reports  of  original  research  in 
experimental  and  clinical  aspects  of  all  areas  of  contraception."  Areas 
of  current  research  include  chemistry,  biochemistry,  physiology,  endocrin- 
ology, biology,  medical  sciences,  and  demography. 

Fertility  and  Sterility.      1950—.  Published  by  Williams  and  Wilkins,  '♦28 

E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21202. 

Issued  by  the  American  Society  for  the  Study  of  Sterility,  this  scientif- 
ic journal  covers  the  field  of  fertility,  sterility,  and  the  physiology 
of  reproduction.  Each  issue  contains  one  or  two  signed,  critical  book 
reviews. 

IPPF  Medical  Bulletin.      I966— .   Published  by  Int'l.  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation,  18-20  Lower  Regent  St.,  London  S.W.I,  England. 

Issued  by  the  International  Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  the  aim  of 
the  bulletin  is  "to  give  doctors  throughout  the  world  more  interest  in 
fertility  control,  and  secondly  to  give  them  new  and  useful  knowledge." 
Published  in  English,  French,  Spanish  and  German  it  abstracts  conference 
papers,  excerpts  of  reports,  announces  new  bibliographies  and  films,  and 
contains  general  news  items. 

The  Journal  of  Family  Welfare.      Published  by  Family  Planning  Assn.  of  India, 
Metropolitan  House,  Dadabhai  Naoroji  Rd.,  Bombay  1,  India. 

This  non-technical  journal  is  "devoted  to  discussing  views  and  providing 
information  on  all  aspects  of  family  planning,  including  social,  cultural 
and  demographic  factors,  medical  problems  and  methods  of  fertility  con- 
trol." Articles  are  oriented  toward  information  on  India;  however,  the 
book  reviews  are  from  all  over  the  world.   Some  notes  and  abstracts. 
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TENANT  SURVIVAL 


No  minority  is  more  oppressed  than  that  majority  known  as  Tenants. 
No  other  social  problem  cuts  across  more  racial  and  economic  barriers  than 
the  medieval  relationship  between  modem  landlord  and  tenant.   In  feudal 
times,  the  lord  "allowed"  serfs  to  use  his  land  and  was  not  bound  by  any 
responsibility  to  care  for  the  tenant  or  to  give  any  further  consideration 
to  the  land.  This  philosophical  legacy  of  "land  lordship"  has  passed  on 
immutably  from  generation  to  generation  so  that  many  injustices  imposed  by 
the  medieval  aristocracy  have  survived.   By  threat  of  eviction  or  legal 
harassment,  the  modern  lord  forces  sliom  dwellers  to  live  in  sub-hui?an 
conditions.  But  the  survival  problems  of  tenants  are  not  restricted  to 
the  poorer  population.   Frequently,  middle  income  renters  are  faced  with 
unjustified  rent  increases  and  insensitive  landlords  who  will  not  make 
necessary  repairs  and  who  believe  an  invasion  of  tenant  privacy  is  a  right. 
The  abuse  potential  of  a  landlord  is  so  great  that  it  is  a  fortunate  person 
who  has  avoided  any  conflict  with  a  landlord.  Even  you  few  who  have  never 
had  a  "landlord  problem"  had  best  consider  how  much  money  you  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  living  on  the  landlord's  property .. .is  it  worth  it?  Do  you 
ever  get  a  tax  deduction  as  the  landlord  does  for  property  depreciation? 
Does  the  tenant  ever  benefit  as  the  landlord  does  from  increased  real 
estate  values?  Many  tenants  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves  these  questions 
and  are  beginning  to  realize  the  need  to  demand  some  basic  tenant  (read 
human)  rights.  The  Tenant  Movement  has  begun. 

Through  experience  individuals  have  learned  there  is  little  effective- 
ness one  person  can  have  in  negotiating  either  personally  or  legally  with 
a  landlord.   Landlords  have  hundreds  of  years  of  legislative  action  and 
political  lobbying  supporting  their  domains.   Banks  (ye  old  mortgage 
holder),  lawyers,  and  real  estate  developers  are  entrenched  parasites  who 
further  fuel  landlord's  power  against  the  individual  tenant.   So,  for  true 
effectiveness,  it  is  essential  tenants  who  suffer  the  same  landlord 
discrimination  should  join  together  with  their  neighbors  in  a  tenants* 
union. 

To  see  the  extent  of  the  movement,  browse  through  the  latest 
SOURCE  CATALOG;  ^"1  2:   COMMUNITIES/HOUSING.  Hundreds  of  pages  illustrate 
the  tenant  struggle  in  America:   the  movement  groups,  books,  and  resources 
that  are  developing.  THE  CATALOG   is  available  from  Swallow  Press  for 
$2.95. 

Emily  Jane  Goodman,  a  New  York  lawyer,  is  also  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  nearly  helpless  tenant.   She  empathizes  with  the  luxury 
tenant  problems  -  poor  air  conditioning,  inefficient  security,  etc.,  but 
emphasizes  the  sheer  survival  problems  of  the  poor  -  no  heat,  infestation, 
insufficient  plumbing,  etc.   In  an  attempt  to  balance  the  scales  of  land- 
lord-tenant justice,  Goodman  offers  her  own  TENANT  SURVIVAL  BOOK  (Bobbs- 
Merrill,  $3.95  paper)  as  an  alternative  to  the  "tenant  manuals"  prepared 
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by  landlords.   In  a  few  chapters  punctuated  with  factual  case  histories, 
Goodman  presents  the  history  and  facts  of  landlordism:   its  tactics,  its 
economics  and  its  allies.  The  portrayal  of  the  villain  is  truthful  and 
frightening.   This  book  too  is  an  affirmation  in  the  need  for  tenant 
organization.  Almost  every  detail  of  getting  fellow  tenants  together 
is  carefully  considered:  where  to  meet,  how  to  run  the  first  meetings, 
how  to  find  allies  and  get  legal  help,  pitfalls  to  avoid,  landlord  tactics 
to  expect,  how  to  go  into  collective  barganing  with  the  landlord,  when 
to  have  a  rent  strike,  etc.  Though  the  specific  laws  of  each  state  vary, 
Goodman  cites  examples  from  every  major  city  and  presents  some  imiversal 
problems  and  possible  solutions. 

Californians  may  find  further  comfort  by  reading  CALIFORNIA  TENANTS 
HANIBOOK  by  lawyers  Myron  Moskovitz,  Ralph  E.  Warner,  and  Charles  E. 
Sherman  (Nolo  Press,  Box  2147,  Berkeley  94702.   $3.95  paper).  A  young 
lawyer  working  with  the  National  Housing  and  Economic  Development  Project 
in  Berkeley,  Moskovitz  and  associates  do  for  the  individual  tenant  what 
Emily  Jane  Goodman  does  for  the  Tenant  Movement.  This  is  an  encounter 
manual  for  any  tenant  renting  from  a  California  landlord.   Though  renters 
anywhere  might  find  Moskovitz 's  advice  valuable,  it's  his  knowledge  of 
California  law  that  makes  this  book  particularly  useful  for  Californians. 
Techniques  for  protection  against  invasion  of  privacy,  discrimination,  and 
eviction  are  spelled  out  in  detail.   Ideas  for  making  life  a  bit  more 
livable  for  the  renter  abound.   I  found  the  section  on  making  home  repairs 
extremely  useful.   By  following  the  instruction  for  enacting  California 
Civil  Code  1942-1942.5,  I  was  able  to  spend  a  month's  rent  painting  my 
kitchen  and  bathroom,  installing  a  new  carpet;  in  short,  remodeling  my 
apartment  up  to  code.   I  will  probably  have  to  dust  off  Moskovitz  when 
my  lease  terminates,  and  I  take  my  landlady  to  small  claims  court  to 
reclaim  my  "refundable"  cleaning  deposit.   I  hope  other  librarians  will 
push  this  handbook  toward  other  tenants  who  don't  know  their  rights 
according  to  California  law. 

Every  librarian  should  also  become  aware  of  other  tenant  survival 
resources  in  their  area.  Many  communities  have  tenant  groups  and  legal 
aid  societies  that  are  willing  to  help  tenants  with  their  problems. 
For  example,  here  in  San  Francisco,  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  has 
supported  educational  workshops  for  teneints .  The  resulting  "street 
sheets"  from  People's  Law  School  sessions  (see  Synergy   #37-"Putting  the 
Law  in  Order")  are  available  in  quantity  for  other  tenants 'benefit. 
Publications  available  on  Landlord/Tenant  law  include: 

Landlord/ Tenant  street  sheet.      A  review  of  California  law  and  how 
to  use  California  Civil  Code  1943,  Si 

Legal  Terms.      A   linguistic  guide  to  the  jabberwocky  of  tenant  and 
lease  terms,  5i^ 

Defend  Yourself.      How  to  handle  yourself  against  a  landlord  in 
court,  lOi^ 

Protection  Against  Judgements.      If  you  lose  in  court,  how  to  avoid 
the  collection  agency,  S^ 

Tenant  Unions.      A  guide  to  the  establishment  of  a  tenant  group,  25(f 


If  you  want  to  order  any  of  these  sheets  individually  (for  your  ovm  use?) 
or  in  quantity,  write  National  Lawyers  Guild,  558  Capp  St.,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94110. 

Another  organization,  the  Tenant  Action  Group  in  San  Francisco's 
Haight-Ashbury  area,  provides  individual  counseling  and  will  gladly  help 
other  tenant  groups  get  organized.  The  most  controversial  tenant  group 
here,  however,  is  a  small  band  of  old  people  and  pensioners  who  live  in 
low  rent  tenements  in  the  middle  of  an  area  to  be  "redeveloped"  into  a 
multi-million  dollar  convention  center  for  the  city.   For  years  this 
group  known  as  TOOR  (Tenants  &  Owners  Opposed  to  Redevelopment)  has 
fought  illegal  eviction  proceedings  and  has  demanded  proper  relocation 
prior  to  eviction.   For  three  years,  the  mayor,  the  downtown  association 
(i.e.  Big  Business),  and  the  redevelopment  agency  have  been  trying  to 
bulldoze  these  people  out  of  existence,  and  for  three  years  these  feisty 
tenants  have  stymied  "progress"  by  demanding  their  rights  as  humans. 
A  1/2"  videotape  of  the  battle  is  presently  being  edited  by  a  group  of 
video  activists  known  as  "Alternetworks".   For  further  information  contact; 
Redevelopment  Media  Projects,  c/o  Alternetworks,  Box  6142,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94101.   The  tape  not  only  shows  the  people  involved  in  TOOR,  but  also 
the  psychology  behind  this  type  of  redevelopment,  exposing  it  for  the  tax 
rip  off  that  it  is.   The  tape  should  be  a  unique  documentary  for  any  city 
with  similar  redevelopment  problems. 
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write:  bob  stilger, 508  west  15th, Vancouver,  wa,  98660 

We  live  in  an  information  environment,  yet  the  ways  in  which  this  infor- 
mation has  been  organized  and  the  ways  in  which  we  have  accessed  our  infor- 
mational resources  have  limited  our  possibilities  for  action.  Each  day  we  are 
confronted  by  thousands  of  words,  images,  and  ideas  -  but  in  this  confrontation 
we  suffer  from  information  overload.  We  must  learn  to  understand  our  environ- 
ment in  ways  which  promote  individual  and  societal  development  through  the 
proper  organization  of  information.   What  we  need  is  a  new  working  model  which 
facilitates  the  movement  of  accurate  and  responsive  information. 

It  seems  that  every  time  someone  begins  talking  about  new  information 
accessing  models  they  get  terribly  engrossed  by  all  the  fancy  hardware.   I've 
had  people  sit  down  and  draw  me  incredibly  complicated  diagrams  which  show 
where  the  microfiche  reader  is  and  where  the  cables  go  and  the  video  monitors, 
not  to  mention  the  computer  terminals.   And  then  they  talk  about  this  piece 
of  equipment  and  then  that  one  -  eventually,  the  conversation  may  come  around 
to  what  goes  inside  the  fancy  technological  system,  and  then  the  conversation 
drops  away.   Why  is  it  that  in  Amerlka  we  seem  to  have  this  fascination  with 
technology  and  believe  that  we  should  do  things  because  they  are  technologically 
feasible?  Oh,  wonders  of  the  world.   I  am  a  simple  person  -  I  am  interested 
in  the  information  on  the  inside  of  the  system,  what  it  is  and  how  its  organ- 
ized. 

Several  years  ago  when  I  started  the  ALTERNATIVE  PRESS  INDEX,  we  believed 
that  there  was  significant  information  which  was  not  accessible  to  many  people; 
we  followed  the  library  model  and  created  a  huge  key-word  list  and  indexed  the 
publications  of  the  alternative  press.  What  we  essentially  did  is;  we  formed 
a  chicken-wire  grid  and  pushed  it  over  a  pile  of  mud  and  came  up  with  a  number 
of  interesting  columns.   No  one  was  willing  to  say,  "I  think  this  is  good  -  read 
it";  no  one  was  willing  to  take  responsibility  for  information  in  the  system. 
As  far  as  promoting  action,  the  index  was  a  failure;  it  may  produce  some  inter- 
esting research  papers  on  the  events  of  the  '60's.   I  understand  a  different 
model  now. 

When  I  want  to  know  about  windmills  I  go  to  a  person  who  builds  windmills 
and  I  say  -  "hey  friend,  what  magazine  articles  or  books  or  films  or  video  tapes 
or  whatever  have  you  come  across  which  you  consider  to  be  significant?"  Those 
are  the  first  resources  which  I  wi 1 1  check  out.  With  such  a  starting  point,  I 
think  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  an  information  system  which  makes  use  of 
technology  that  we  now  have  available.   Basically,  we  are  talking  about  an 
interactive  information  system  which  accesses  a  user  to  the  following  five 
resource  types: 

1.  Resource  People  :  experts,  teachers,  gatekeepers. 

2.  Resource  Institutions  :  organizations  which  have  information  in 

certain  areas. 
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3.   Resource  Places  :  sites  which  can  help  someone  learn. 

k.     Peers  :  people  who  share  a  common  level  of  interest,  level  of 

experience,  or  are  working  on  a  similar  problem. 
5.  Media  Resources  :  books,  video  tapes,  audio  tapes,  slides,  pamphlets, 
With  these  five  resource  types  in  mind,  some  of  us  in  the  northwest  are 
working  on  a  model  which  uses  problems  and  possibilities  as  ways  of  focusing 
a  user's  understanding  of  the  world  he/she  is  dealing  with.  This  model  will: 

1.  assist  the  user  in  identifying  his/her  information  needs. 

2.  access  current  and  significant  resources  for  the  user. 

3.  enable  the  user  to  modify  the  system  by  registering  comments  and 
suggestions. 

For  many  months  now,  energy  has  been  being  focused  around  Robert  Theobald 
in  an  effort  to  develop  a  national  communi cat  ion/ information  network.   It  now 
seems  that  much  of  the  learning  that  has  been  going  on  In  that  process  can  be 
applied  to  the  development  of  a  northwest  network.   In  May  of  \31k,   EXPO  '7^ 
will  open  in  Spokane,  Washington.  There  is  an  interest  on  the  part  of  many 
people  and  a  commitment  from  a  few  to  have  an  operating  information  system 
based  on  the  model  referred  to  above  in  operation  at  the  exposition.   For  many 
of  us  involved  in  the  process  of  pulling  this  model  together  -  real  Interest 
focuses  In  a  system  which  can  be  maintained  after  the  exposition. 

We  are  interested  in  hearing  from  other  people  around  the  country  who  see 
the  implications  of  such  a  model  and  who  are  interested  in  working  with  us  to 

make  sure  that  it  can  continue  after  EXPO  '?'» If  you're  interested,  either 

write  me  or  fill  out  the  form  below.   We'll  be  in  touch. 

NAME  PHONE  (S) 


ADDRESS 


COMMENTS ; 
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peace  negotiators  should 

not  smi 1e  so  much; 

it  belies  dying 

they  should  not  worry  so  much 

about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  table; 

coffins  loolc  all  alike 

they  should  not  hold  so  many 

news  conferences;  obituaries 

would  be  more  proper 

they  should  sign  their  treaties 

in  the  jungle,  bullets  tearing 

through  their  guts,  rather  than 

in  Parisian  quarters  sipping 

cognac,  instead  of  spitting  blood 


tod  h  hawks,  topeka  public  library 
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Alcatraz  Is  Not  An  Island 

by  Indians  of  All  Tribes;  Edited  by  Peter  bluecloud.   Published  by  Wingbow 
Press,  available  from  Book  People,  29^40  7th  St.,  Berkeley  CA  9^710.   8  1/2  x 
10.,  109  p.,  $3.95.  All  royalties  will  go  to  Annie  Oakes,  wife  of  Richard, 
for  the  support  of  their  seven  children. 

The  spirit  of  Sitting  Bull  has  returned  to  Wounded  Knee.   In  that  spirit, 
the  Indians  of  All  Tribes  invite  us  to  join  the  "circle  of  our  dancing"  in 
ALCATBAZ  IS  NOT  AN  ISLAND. 

There  is  truth  in  this  book:  nice  factual  truths  documenting  everything 
from  the  treaty  offering  to  buy  Alcatraz  for  $24  to  a  Chronicle   article 
accusing  the  Native  Americans  of  littering  the  Rock.  There  is  Native  Ameri- 
can art;  there  is  poetry;  there  are  photographs.  The  truth  lies  in  and  beyond 
these  things:   that  Indians  of  all  Tribes  came  together  for  19  months  on  a 
rock  bereft  of  "life"  for  centuries  and  shared  joy,  sorrow,  and  an  inheritance. 
And  that  this  instinctive  knowledge  of  belonging  is  a  gift  these  brothers  and 
sisters  are  willing  to  pass  to  others.  That  Alcatraz  is  not  an  island.  The 
demands  of  the  Porno  and  the  Pit  River  Tribes,  the  long  fight  for  fishing 
rights,  the  fight  for  decent  schools  and  homes  -  these  are  all  struggles 
that  link  Alcatraz  and  its  struggle  to  the  continent. 

Another  great  truth  is  in  the  language.   (It  would  be  a  useful  document 
of  the  Alcatraz  struggle  in  any  case.)  To  read  this  collection  of  writings 
is  to  hear  modem  echoes  of  the  poetry  in  words  of  unconquered  Indian  leaders 
more  than  a  century  ago.  There  is  a  feeling  of  oneness  with  life;  an  accept- 
ance of  man's  small  place  in  the  natural  world  coupled  with  a  strong  sense  of 
justice  based  on  the  dignity  of  all  living  things. 

In  the  face  of  power  companies  and  proposed  tourist  parks  ALCATRAZ  IS  NOT 
AN  ISLAND   is  an  instrument  of  strength.   It  is  an  insight  into  the  humiliation, 
the  sharing,  and  the  new  power  that  lie  behind  the  jubilation  of  "We  Hold 
the  Rock!" 

^   boAboAa  chatton 
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!>€  BREAD  GAI€;  the  realities  of  foundation  FIM)RAISING.  a  joint  venture  of 
Regional  Young  Adult  Project  and  Pacific  Change.   Glide  Publications,  330 


Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  S'^IOZ. 


ige. 
Paper,  88pp. 


$1.95.   ISBN  0-9 12078- 32- *♦. 


Another  book  that  attempts  to 
tell  you  how  to  get  the  cash  to  do 
your  own  thing.   It  is  fun  to  read, 
specific  in  its  description  of 
hassles,  and  a  kind  of  introduction 
to  the  people  who  wrote  it.   (You'll 
feel  you  can  call  them  up  for  more 
goodies  once  your  appetite  has  been 
whet.) 

The  Bread  Game   takes  you 
through  the  steps  of  seeking  out 
funds,  finding  the  sources,  under- 
standing different  types  of  founda- 
tions, proposal  writing  and  what  to 
do  if  you  actually  get  $.   Probably 
unique  is  the  advice  on  getting  in- 
corporated and  the  alternatives  to 
pursue  while  waiting  for  the  IRS  to 
figure  out  what  you  are.  Many  people 
don't  realize  that  before  you  can  get 
money,  you  have  to  be  (or  appear  to 
be)  a  non-profit,  incorporated,  chari- 
table, educational,  or  religious  (and 
respectable)  organization  with  a 
board  of  directors,  records,  files, 
etc.  Or,  in  other  words,  you've  got 
to  be  tax  deductible  before  somebody 
is  going  to  give  you  money.   Further- 
more, you  need  well-thought-of  spons- 
ors. 

Also  unique  is  the  book's 
honesty  about  the  people  whom  a  hope- 
ful grant  getter  has  to  deal  with. 
"With  rare  exception,"  BG   says,  "the 


other  players  in  the  gaime  are  white, 
middle-aged  Protestant  males  in  the 
upper  social  and  economic  levels  of 
society  (usually  bankers,  social 
scientists,  businessmen,  donors  and 
peers  of  the  donors,  et.al.)"  If  you 
are  one  of  these  types,  you  might  be 
able  to  swing  a  grant  by  means  of  a 
cocktail  party  or  a  visit  to  somebody's 
mother.   I  regret  that  the  book  doesn't 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  politics  of 
grantsmanship. 

BG   also  reprints  some  real  live  grant 
proposals  -  something  hard  to  come  by  - 
and  reminds  you  that,  should  you  actually 
receive  money,  the  game  in  many  ways 
has  only  begun.   It  even  supplies  examples 
of  bookkeeping  forms  and  lists  tasks  you 
should  expect  to  perform  when  the  money 
is  in  hand.   I  could  hardly  suggest 
that  this  be  one's  sole  guide  to  grants- 
manship. J.  Richard  Taft's,  Understanding 
Foundations   (McGraw-Hill)  is  a  good, 
straight  companion  to  BG   and  deals  in 
more  depth  with  types  of  foundations  and 
specific,  well-known  ones.  Two  other 
new  sources  of  grant  info,  which  BG 
and  the  others  don't  list,  are  the 
Funding  Sources  Clearinghouse  in  Chicago 
and  the  Grantsmanship  Center  in  Los 
Angeles.   Both  of  these  organizations 
also  provide  "how  to"  material  and  other 
useful  information  for  the  grant 

S6G1c6T* 
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Our  beloved  trash  is  being  freed  of  sexist  balderdash! 
At  last  women  artists  are  really  getting  into  the  head 
comix  scene  -  v^ere  formerly  It  Ain't  Me  Babe   and  All  Girl 
Thrills   stood  alone  against  the  tide  of  hip  piggery.  If 
your  library  ordinarily  doesn't  buy  comix  (see  SYNERGY  #37)^ 
take  the  format  plunge  now  with  these  feminist  (Redeeming 
Social  Importance)  titles: 

Girl  FiGKT  Comics  by  Irina.  order  from  the  Print  Mint,  83O  Folger,  Berkeley, 
CA.   94710   50c 
Tfuna  -CA  pfiobabty  the.  mo6t  pabtuhtd  woman  do-ing  comix.     She.  hcu  a  ta&te 
^OA  SapeA  Stem  &exy  heAo-ineJ,  tike.   Fox,  Powa,  and  Spze.d  Qaee.n.     Lotia  vlolencz 
and  advzntofie  In  high  ^a^hA.on  boot&.     SheZve  it  next  to   AU. 

Tits  and  ClITS  Comix  by  lyn  Chevll  and  Joyce  Sutton.  Order  from  Nanny  Goat 
Productions,  Box  '♦SS,  Laguna  Beach,  CA  92651  65< 
VeZight^ut.     EoAtJiy.     Out  Vageoiu.     Evzn  VJjigtnla  John&on  Mould  cAock  up. 
Thz  mo6t  Intimate  of^  adventuAti;  the  most  co&mlc  0(J  oAgoimi;  the  uZXJjnate  In 
vagAjfiaZ  potLtici,. 


ivuei^  I  Fffisr  saw  vm  ^  the  co-op,  z 

SAID  TO  MYSeUP  :  WHAT  A  TO&ET^eM. 

*B)i,,4sCHlCK  ilOOK,  We^'LL  MOVB  /N 

\^   #^^^l^   ^  .  ^;/ii)i^  NEAR  imERNESS. 
I'LL  FISH -*■  iOU'LL 
cook,  BAKE:  REAL 


V  FEet>  CMICKB.NS 
■f  GIVE  ME  OILEt> 
r>eBP  MASSA££. 


Wimmen's  Comix  #  i  and  2 

Order  from  Last  Gasp-Eco  Funnies,   Box  212, 
Berkeley,   CA     9'»701        50c  each 

?ut  togetheA  by  a  Momen'A  ant  cotZective, 
each  l6Sue  {^eativie^  fiich  d^veJuity  In  6tyle  and 
stony.     They  contain  hxgh  adventuAe/ fantasy, 
spools  and  panody  -  and  one  heit  o^  a  lot  o^ 
anguish.     Bat  [amazing!)  how  the  Jnony  ^^ani^est 

we&BTAbLES^SEYi  does  mndeAS  Iok  pain. 

ALL  ouK  CLcrrnes 

NAfiZOli  Comics  by  Foolbert  Sturgeon 
From  Rip  Off  Press,   Box   l'»158,   S.F.,   9'«114.      50< 
Vnawn  by  the  guy  who  dots  The  AdventuAe^  o^ 
Jesus  comix.     ~  On  the  Battlef,ieZds  o^  Txoif  SEE 
Noble  Amazon  Tignesse^  Subdue  Male  Blood  Lust!  On  the  Battlefields     /  '   '  ' . 
o\  Aaademia  SEE  Women  Kick  Pnoie^sou'  Balls!     [somehow,  I^-~^x    •     >'    •    \ 
was  unable  to  achieve  a  Cjothafisls  hejie. . .)  •      .  •  "•  \  • '  >  '  "•    • 

The  Little  Prick:      a  Feminist  views  and  Exposes   the  Prick ^ 
and  his  Attitudes.      By  Zizi.  ^' 

Order  from  Zizi    Press,   525  W.    125  St.,   NYC      10027.      $1    i 
The  sensational  "Little  Pnick"  o^  the  N.V.  RaxJicnl 
feminist  NewsletteA  coiZecXed  hefie  with  all  his  ^oihleA. 
foil  some,  this  Zlttle  booklet  wilt  be  female  chauvinism  £ 
supeA-thAeMtenlng.     I  think  It's  pfiovoccutive,   iunny,  and 
would  even  make  a  dandy  movie  -  maybe  with  John  Wayne 
doing  the  voice  ovqa. 


(5^sf^/l>' 
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ZEN  IN  THE  ART  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  by  Robert  Leverant.   Images  Press, 
from  Book  People,  29'«0  Seventh  Street,  Berkeley,  CA  S'jBlO   $2 


Avai lable 


Leverant  has  his  Zen  philosophy  dovm  pat,  and,  having  seen  his  photography, 
I  can  testify  that  he  is  an  excellent  photographer;  but  when  you  mix  the  two 
you  can  come  up  with  things  like  this:   "So  photography,  too,  is  a  search  for  God. 
We  must  approach  it  with  a  clean  mind  and  pure  heart.  Which  is  to  say:  we  must 
keep  ourselves  as  clean  as  we  would  our  lens  and  our  bellows." 


iii"! 


SSION  OF  PHOTOGi 


RAPHY. 
/paper 


by  Robert  Leverant.   Images  Press.  Avail- 


3  essays  and  24  photographs.  The  essays  are  in  the  same  vein  as  the  Zen 
book  above.   If  you  like  photographs  of:  not-particularly-interesting-looking- 
people-standing-or-sitting-around-doing-nothing,  or  images  with  deep  psycholo- 
gical meanings  (I  think),  or  ugly  breasts  that  look  like  ugly  elbows  and  vice 
versa  -  then  this  is  your  kind  of  book. 

TO  BE  NOBODY  ELSE,  by  John  Pearson.  Jomeri  Pub/dlst.  by  Book  People.   $'».95/paper 

Now  this  one  I  like.   Fun  images,  beautiful  images,  meaningful  images,  all' 
tied  together  with  quotations  that  at  least  don't  intrude  like  so  many  small  press 
books.  Somebody  must  agree  with  me;  the  copy  I  have  is  the  fifth  printing  which 
maybe  means  close  to  100,000  in  print.  You'll  know  the  book  I'm  talking  about 
when  you  remember  the  photo  of  the  little  girl  on  the  beach,  arms  outstretched, 
facing  a  bubbling  surf.   It's  everywhere. 


THE  HOLE  THING;  A  MANUAL  OF  PINHOLE  FOTQGRAFY.  by  Jim  Shull. 
Shull,  C/0  Mt.  Angel  Col  lege,  Mt.  Angel ,  Ore  97362.   $2. 


Order  from  Jim 


This  is  a  great  book  to  give  your  kids,  your  library  patrons,  yourself. 
Shull  explains  how  to  make  a  pinhole  camera;  how  to  expose  the  film  (actually 
he  uses  paper  -  a  good  idea);  how  to  develop  the  paper;  wide-angle,  telephoto, 
and  even  stereo  pinhole  fotografy  (yes,  he  does  insist  on  spelling  it  that 
way.)  With  25  examples. 
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ON  t-EARNING  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE,  by  Michael  Rossmann.  New  York,  Vintage  Books, 
1 972T  I SBN : 0-39H-7i 83 1 -3 .   PB  $2.45. 

The  form  of  this  book  is  an  example  of  learning  and  social  chsinge  in  itself. 
Rossmann,  like  his  picture  on  the  back  of  the  book,  starts  out  in  fairly 
straight  fashion,  but  gradually  loosens  up  and  experiments  with  new  ways  of 
getting  his  message  across,  such  as  diagrams  (I  didn't  like  these  but  others 
might--they  are  what  you  might  call  free  form)  and  a  dome-like  system  of 
paragraphs,  none  subordinate,  each  carrying  its  own  weight.  Rossmann 's  aim 
is  to  show  readers  how  to  do  away  with  totalitiarianism  and  authoritarianism 
in  education.  Obviously  he  has  succeeded  (see  his  picture  on  the  front  coverl) 
Like  McLuhan,  Rossmann  is  primarily  an  idea  man  and  does  lots  of  provocative 
theorizing  about  where  education  and  society  are  going. 

DE-SCHOOLING;  DE-CONDITIONING.  Trolin,  CI  if  and  Putnoi ,  Johanna,  eds.   Portola 
Institute,  5^0  Santa  Cruz  Avenue,  Menio  Park,  CA  S'lOZS.   1972.   64p.,  11  x  14  1/2. 
PB  $2.50. 

Beautifully  put  together  collection  of  essays,  poems,  pictures  and  im- 
pressions on  the  general  theme  of  liberation  from  schools  -  public,  private, 
even  "free".  An  essay  by  Ivan  Illich,  who  originated  the  de-schooling  idea, 
begins  the  book.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  the  creation  of  people  connected 
with  various  learning  projects,  such  as  the  Apprentice  Service  Program  sponsored 
by  Pacific  High  School,  which  enables  students  to  become  apprentices  in  the 
fields  of  their  choice  -  baking,  carpentry,  weaving,  ceramics,  etc.  -  and  still 
receive  credit  toward  a  high  school  diploma.  The  book  comes  in  a  format 
similar  to  that  of  The  Whole  Earth  Catalog. 

YELLOW  PAGES  OF  LEARNING  RESOURCES.  Wurman,  Richard  Saul,  ed.   Cambridge;  MIT 
Press,  1972.   ISBN:  0-262-73032-5.   9'4p.,  PB  $1.95. 

These  yellow  pages  invite  you  to  do  the  walking  -  to  people  and  places 
in  the  city,  which  is  presented  as  a  vast  classroom  containing  an  endless  array 
of  learning  resources.  The  book  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  any  city  or  town. 
Some  of  the  people  listed:   architect,  garbage  man,  ward  leader,  cab  driver, 
next-door  neighbor.   Some  of  the  places:  newspaper  plant,  LIBRARY,  junk  yard, 
street  comers,  vacant  lots.   Some  of  the  processes:   city  planning,  theater 
production,  candy  making.  Each  section  is  a  little  exploratory  essay  on  the 
educational  values  and  possibilities  of  a  person,  place  or  process.  The  book 
also  includes  a  list  of  programs  that  use  people,  places  and  processes  as 
learning  resources.  The  best  thing  about  the  book  is  that  it  can  be  used  by 
people  of  various  ages,  including  school  age  children.  This  is  a  great  idea 
and  one  only  wonders  why  it  has  never  been  done  before.  /^      ^ 


LENIN^S  MOSCOWj  ^y   Alfred  Rosmer.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Ian  H.  Birchall. 
Piute  Press,  Ltd.,  Cotton  Gardens,  London  E2  8DN,  England,  253  p.   1971.  tl.30 
paper,  L3.  boards.   ISBN  0-902818-12-0  (paper),  ISBN  0-902818-11-2  (boards.) 

Lenin's  Moscow   is  reminiscences  of 
Rosmer 's  experiences  in  Moscow  covering 
the  years  1920  through  1924  (when  Lenin 
died.)  The  book  makes  times  and  personal- 
ities quite  vivid  -  the  reader  gets  to 
know  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Bukharin,  Zinoviev, 
Bela  Kun,  Karl  Radek,  etc.  It  reads  quite 
easily  and  rapidly  and  is  far  from  being 
dry-as-dust  history. 

What  is  its  relevance  for  today's 
reader?  First  of  all,  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution of  1917  has  had  an  enormous  in- 
fluence on  the  history  of  the  world  and 
will  continue  to  exert  its  influence  for 
an  indefinite  time  to  come.  We  cannot 
hope  to  understand  the  present  or  predict 
the  future  without  knowing  what  has  led 
up  to  it.   (Someone  once  wrote  that  those 
who  learn  nothing  from  history  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it,  to  which  the  rejoinder 
was  made  that  the  only  thing  that  we  leam 
from  history  is  that  we  leam  nothing 
from  history.)  Anyone  who  is  interested 
in  avoiding  the  mistakes  and  subsequent  degeneration  and  bureaucratization  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  would  do  well  to  read  this  book  as  well  as  the  studies 
of  Isaac  Deutscher,  Victor  Serge,  Leon  Trotsky,  E.H.  Carr,  etc.  The  contrast 
between  the  early  years  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  its  subsequent  distortion 
and  hardening  of  the  arteries  under  Stalin  and  his  successors  is  striking. 
Lenin's  Moscow  and  the  early  Communist  International  were  quite  lively  places 
with  much  debate,  dissent  and  disagreement;  Lenin  and  Trotsky  owed  most  of  their 
influence  to  their  brilliance,  their  charisma,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  led 
the  first  Socialist  revolution  that  was  successful.  -^   rnikz  ApenceA 

NATURAL  BIRTH  CONTROL j  Available  from  Aquarian  Research  Foundation,  The 
Ananda  Marga  Yoga  Society,  27160  Moody  Rd.,  Los  Altos  Hills,  CA  9'»022.   1971. 
'♦O  p.  $2. 

The  astrological  method  which  the  authors  claim  is  based  on  scientific 
discoveries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  A  woman  determines  her  rhythm  cycle 
and  her  cosmic  fertility  period,  and  abstains  accordingly  (which  often  works 
out  to  one  week  on/one  week  off.)  No  woman  at  BARC  wished  to  put  this  method 
to  the  test,  so  we  can't  guarantee  its  reliability.  However,  it's  an  alterna- 
tive, and  for  those  patrons  who  seek  to  guide  their  fertility  destiny  by  the 
stars,  this  is  about  the  only  thing  available.  It  includes  an  easy  to  figure 
outline  with  natal  angle  charts,  1922-60.  Daily  planning  charts  run  through 
1974. 


,  Text  by  Eric  Mann. 
Red  Prison  MovemenT  (Hovey  Street  Press,  1255  Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass  02139)  1972.   Paper,  6k   p.;  $2;  $4,  institutions.   Prepay.   Free  to 
prisoners:   "Requests  should  include  the  prisoner's  name  and  his/her  prison 
address." 


For  those  of  us  who  are  affected  more  than  we  know  by  the  mass  media. 
Comrade  George   is  an  important,  sane,  and  hopeful  book.   Its  investigative 
reporting  points  out  more  than  the  specific  inconsistencies,  contradictions, 
and  Orwellian  changing  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  death  of  George  Jackson; 
through  it  we  realize  our  own  vulnerability  to  the  printed  word  and  the  TV 
image  ("give  us  our  daily  obfuscation".)   By  exposing  the  truth,  this  book 
attacks  the  carefully  constructed  media  massage  that  in  other  contexts  is 
called  brainwashing. 

In  the  main  section  of  Comrade  George^   Eric  Mann  (ex-Weatherman  who  spent 
1  1/2  years  in  prison  for  "assault"  during  an  anti-war  demonstration)  presents 
the  official  story  of  George's  death  as  reported  in  the  daily  papers  and  then 
with  relentless  logic  and  complete  documentation  takes  it  apart  point  by 
point.  He  interweaves  evidence  for  the  "motives  for  the  conspiracy"  (all  the 
reasons  that  the  state  wanted  George  dead)  and  the  attacks  on  George's  attorneys, 
his  family,  and  other  prisoners  involved  in  revolutionary  work.  After  read- 
ing this  account  I  find  it  patently  clear  that  the  state  not  only  wanted 
George  dead  but  succeeded  at  assassinating  him  and  -  expecting  so  little  the 
subsequent  publicity  -  put  together  a  flimsy  alibi  that  would  never  hold  up 
in  a  people's  court.   In  fact,  Eric  obliges  us  by  reconstructing  The  Official 
Story  as  it  could  only  have  happened  -  and  the  result  is  funny  in  a  painful 
kind  of  way.   (Are  the  men  in  power  so  smug,  so  impenetrable,  that  any  crumb 
of  explanation  will  suffice  to  ease  our  protest?)   In  the  last  sections  of 
Comrade  George ^   Eric's  discussion  of  Blood  in  My  Eye   (George's  last  book) 
and  the  "Statement  of  the  Red  Prison  Movement"  clarify  tactics  and  goals  of 
the  prison  movement  and  the  larger  revolutionary  movement  as  a  whole  -  disproving 
another  assertion  of  the  mass  media:  that  the  Movement  is  dead. 

Librarians,  of  all  people,  should  mistrust  "information"  that  comes  from 

those  who  have  a  stake  in  our  inaction.  A  community's  needs  do  not  change 

because  a  TV  commentator  says  blacks  are  satisfied  now.  A  murder  is  no  less  a 

murder  because  a  governor  or  sheriff  says  it  was  an  accident.  The  focus  of 

Comrade  George   is  not  the  media  or  information  as  such:  it's  revolution.   But 

read  it  and  you'll  have  trouble  believing  Walter  Cronkite  -  let  alone  Richard 

Nixon  -  ever  again.    ^        , 

#   ma/iy  mdi^nnzy 
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THF  WHEEL  OF  LIFE:  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  WESJERN 
BUECHISTj  by  John  Blofeld.   Shambala  Publications, 
TWFifth  St.,  Berkeley,  CA  9^710.   1972,  2nd  ed., 
291  p.,  PB  $3.95. 

First  published  in  1959,  this  is  an  account 
well  worth  reading  for  anyone  interested  in  Taoism 
or  Buddhism,  or  for  anyone  who  would  like  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  pre-Maoist  China.  The  author,  an  English- 
man, anticipated  the  present  exodus  to  the  East, 
travelling  to  China  in  the  1930 's  to  study  the 
Buddhist  way.  The  Wheel  of  Life   is  the  narrative  of 
his  spiritual  and  physical  journeys  during  this  period. 
Blofeld  travelled  throughout  China,  then  went  to 
Thailand,  Burma,  India  and  Nepal,  observing  and 
sometimes  participating  in  the  numerous  permutations 
of  Buddhism  that  prevail  in  these  countries.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  glamorize  the  Eastern  way  of 
life,  nor  to  gloss  over  his  own  periods  of  spiritual 
dryness.  Nevertheless  he  manages  to  convey  a  sense  of  the  mysterious  and  the 
exotic,  particularly  in  his  description  of  life  in  pre-war  Peking. 


A  small,  handsomely  calligraphed  book  of  poems 
written  in  the  Eastern  meditative  spirit.  Each  poem 
is  accompanied  by  striking  woodcuts,  mostly  of 
various  symbols  from  the  I  Ching.     The  book  is  print- 
ed in  brown  ink  on  heavy  oatmeal  paper.  We  wish  more| 
low-priced  books  could  be  as  well  made  and  inspiring 
as  this  one. 

Order  from  Unity  Press,  Box  26350,  San  Francis-] 
CO,  CA  94126.  ^      ^ 


Jcryoiis  N^^n 
Azul  Zan^o 

64  Pages,  6x9,  French  fold 
Perfect  bound.  Introduction 

by  Unity  Press 
15  two  color  wood  cuts 
12  calligraphed  poems 
Published  July  1972 
ISBN:  0-913300-08-X 
$2.22 


Amazon  Quarterly 

A   Lesbian-Feminist  Arts  Journal 

Vol.  1,  no.  1,  Fall  1972.  Quarterly.   $4/yr  (Plain  brown  wrapper  and 
out  of  U.S.,  $5).   Editors:  Gina  and  Laurel.   SS'*  Valle  Vista,  Oakland, 
CA  9^610.   Please  indicate  with  which  issue  subscription  should  start. 


Corny  as  it  may  sound,  reading  the  first  two  issues  of  Amazon  Quav- 
terty   was  like  making  a  new  friend.  I  came  away  from  the  second  issue, 
especially,  with  that  almost  drugged  feeling  that  means  I  have  been  tot- 
ally absorbed  in  something  -  or  someone.  In  this  case,  many  someones 
using  many  different  modes  of  art  (communication)  to  explore  lesbian 
(human)  experience  and  possibilities:  "a  launching  out  from  all  that  we 
as  women  have  been  before  into  something  new  and  uncharted.  ..."  What 
this  means  is  that  AQ^ s   focus  is  not  so  much  specifically  lesbian  con- 
cerns (narrowly  defined  by  society  as  adjustment  problems  and  sex)  as 
it  is  the  exploration  by  lesbians  of  "new  patterns  in  their  lives." 

Such  well-known  writers  as  Fran  Winant,  Judy  Grahn,  Jane  Rule,  and 
Rita  Mae  Brown  (whose  excerpts  from  a  forthcoming  novel  are  hilarious) 
have  contributed,  but  this  is  not  a  case  of  a  few  famous  names  propping 
up  a  more  mimdane  generality.   I  am  most  struck  by  the  high  quality  of 
visual  art,  poetry,  and  fiction  in  such  a  young  magazine.  But  this  is 
not  all  AQ   offers.  Each  issue  has  book  reviews,  history  (especially 
lives  of  women,  as  revealed  through  diaries,  autobiographies,  etc.),  and 
a  category  called  "explorations,"  which  consists  so  far  of  original  and 
intriguing  essays  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  conversation  to  "phal- 
lic technology  and  the  construction  of  women"  and  points  between  and  be- 
yond. 

It  would  be  clearly  unfair  to  make  comparisons  with  the  Ladder, 
which  was  the  sole  (and  therefore  defensive)  voice  of  lesbians  for  so 
long.  But  AQ   represents  a  new  coming  out  into  the  light.  I  hope  it  en- 
joys a  long  and  fruitful  existence. 


Double  F 

A  Magazine  of  Effeminism 


No.  1,  Summer  1972;  no.  2,  Winter/Spring  1973.   $5/6  issues.  Steven  Dansky, 
John  Knoebel,  Kenneth  Pitchford.  Templar  Press,  P.O.  Box  98,  F.D.R.  Station, 
New  York,  NY  10022. 

Faggots  turned  off  (like  their  sisters  before  them)  by  the  sexism  of  Gay 
Liberation;  straight  men  disillusioned  by  the  traditional -male-bonding-in-sheep's- 
clothing  of  Men's  Liberation;  and  anyone  who  wants  to  know  "what  men  can  do"  to 
fight  sexism  will  find  this  magazine  of  Revolutionary  Effeminism  invaluable. 
So  far  the  only  group  of  its  kind,  Double-F's   politics  were  first  summed  up 
in  Kenneth  Pitchford' s  The  Flaming  Faggots'  Manifesto   ("The  only  sensible 
position  on  the  question  of  men  and  the  women's  movement  ..."  -  Mix  Kates 
Shulman)  and  culminate  in  The  Ef feminist  Manifesto^   which  declares  in  part: 
that  all  women  are  oppressed  by  all  men  (including  them);  that  effeminate  men 
are  oppressed  by  masculinism;  that  previous  male  ideologies  such  as  "the  triple- 
headed  demon  of  sexism  (Male-Left,  Male-Lib,  and  Gay-Lib)"  actually  work  for 
the  patriarchy;  that  drag  and  camp  are  mockeries  of  women.  This  is  an  entirely 
new  ideology  among  men.   Cancel  The  Advocate   and  get  Double-F! 

^  ma/iij  mcke.nne.y 


rape  means 
never  having 

to  say 
you're  sorry 


Resistance  can  mean  never  having  to  be  raped.  However,  it  requires  a 
psychological  and  physical  readiness  absent  in  the  majority  of  women.  With 
rape  occurring  every  14  minutes,  education  for  resistance  is  an  urgent  need. 

STOP  RAPE  is  ^  consciousness-raiser  compiled  by  "Women  Against  Rape" 
in  Detroit.   Facts,  psychological  analysis,  and  case  histories  are  presented 
from  a  strong  liberationist  viewpoint.  Many  practical  suggestions  for 
self-protection  are  offered,  but  serious  self-defense  techniques  demand  a 
more  comprehensive  treatment.   Line  drawings  effectively  illustrate  the 
techniques  covered.  At  a  price  of  25  cents,  no  library  should  be  without 
multiple  copies. 

SELF-DEFENSE  FOR  WOMEN  complements  the  13-week  P.B.S.  TV  series  of 
the  same  name  conducted  by  the  author,  a  Third  Degree  Black  Belt  in  Karate. 
A  survey  on  rapes  and  assaults  provided  the  factual  definition  of  the  problem. 
In  developing  a  body  of  techniques  to  repel  defined  assault  tactics,  a 
variety  of  martial  art  skills  was  employed.  A  course  at  Stanford  provided 
a  testing  ground  with  modification  based  on  student  feedback.  The  result  is 
a  clearly  presented  complete  course  in  self-defense.   Proper  emphasis  is 
given  to  psychological  preparation:  the  will  to  resist,  a  key  element  in 
successful  defense.   Instructions  are  thorough,  illustrated  by  photographs. 
Certain  photographic  sequences  are  difficult  to  follow  due  to  changes  in 
the  camera  position,  but  this  is  a  minor  flaw  in  an  otherwise  excellent 
work. 

One  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated:   even  the  finest  book  cannot 
substitute  for  an  instructor.   It  is  all  too  easy  to  fall  into  dangerously 
incorrect  habits.  Most  of  these  techniques  are  taken  from  Karate,  and 
words  and  pictures  are  simply  not  adequate  to  convey  the  precise  way 
movements  must  be  performed  in  order  to  be  effective. 

The  major  value  of  these  books  lies  in  their  ability  to  educate  women 
to  a  common-sense  attitude  about  self-protection.  Available  facts  on  rape 
are  clear  and  unanimous  on  one  point:  no  woman  has  ever  talked  or  pleaded 
her  way  out  of  it.  The  most  basic  weapon,  a  good  loud  yell,  is  immediately 
available.  Women  must  learn  that  they  can  also  punch,  kick,  scratch  and 
gouge  -  even  without  formal  instruction.   Remember,  no  one  is  free  unless 
all  of  us  are  free.   Resist! 


STOP  RAPE  ^y  Women  Against  Rape.   1971.   50  p.  Order  from:  Women's  Liberation 
of  Michigan,  Room  516,  2230  Witherell,  Detroit  48201.   25  i 

SELF-DEFENSE  FOR  WOMEN  by  Jerrold  Off stein.   1972.   76p.   National  Press 
Books,  850  Hansen  Way,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94304.   ISBN  0-87484-209-3.   (PB,  $1.95) 


*  toiU^t  iantoKo 
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WHAT  NOW?  A  HANffiOQK  FOR  COUPLES  (ESPECIALLY  WONEN)  POSTPARTUM, by  Magic 
Machine,  S**  15  N.E.  50th  St.,  Seattle,  WA  98105.   $1.  +  25<  postage  (l-'4  copies.) 
Checks  payable  to  WHAT  NOW? 

With  the  birth  of  a  baby,  the  special  attention  and  care  that  the  mother 
has  received  come  to  an  abrupt  and  sometimes  depressing  halt.  Hundreds  of 
books  and  people  offer  advice  on  every  aspect  of  child-carrying  -bearing  and 
-caring,  but  who  cares  about  the  mother?  The  words  "postpartum  depression" 
and  "baby  blues"  float  through  the  air  and  the  literature  with  the  greatest 
of  ease  until  the  questions  are  asked  -  what  does  it  mean?  What  can  be  done 
about  it?  To  be  told  that  it  is  somehow  "normal"  is  little  consolation.  This 
handbook  is  designed  to  aid  and  comfort  new  parents.   It  ignores  the  "grin  and 
bear  it"  nonsense  and  provides  answers  and  suggestions  on  how  to  deal  with 
the  fear  and  exhaustion  which  appear  when  exhilaration  and  happiness  were 
expected.   It  is  written  "to  bring  the  focus  back  to  you,  the  woman."  Out 
of  the  discussion  of  the  physical,  psychological  and  emotional  problems  comes 
a  positive  statement  of  new  awarenesses  and  sensitivities  which  can  grow  out 
of  childbirth;  what  it  means  to  be  a  woman,  what  it  means  to  share  your  life 
with  a  man  and  a  child,  and  what  it  means  to  care  about  yourself  and  others. 

The  authors  are  to  be  commended  on  their  attempt  to  deal  with  large 
questions  in  a  small  book,  and  for  realizing  it  is  only  a  necessary  beginning. 

people's  guide  to  htXICOj  by  Carl  Franz.  John  Miir  Publications,  Box  613, 
Sinta  re,  ijei^  Mex i co  8?$6 1 .   1972.   380p.,  $3.95. 

"Not  a  'freak'  guide  or  a  'straight'  guide  -  but  a  'people's'  guide." 
This  is  a  sensible  book  with  a  basic  understanding  of  Mexican  customs,  which 
helps  when  explaining  why  it's  not  a  good  idea  to  take  your  favorite  dog  or 
cat  with  you,  or  in  describing  what  Machismo  means  to  you  as  a  male/female 
tourist;  the  book  even  includes  useful  hints  that  I  wished  I'd  known  on 
offering  bribes,  excellent  (if  overly  cautious)  advice  on  health  precautions 
(food,  water,  altitude)  are  all  interspersed  with  personal  vignettes  of  the 
intrepid  trio  that  put  the  work  together.  The  book  doesn't  tell  you  what 
to  visit  or  see  -  or  list  hotels  (though  there  is  an  excellent  bibliography 
of  books  that  cover  this  material),  but  it  does  cover  all  the  daily  operations 
that  hassle  you  in  foreign  climes  -  markets,  banks,  laundries,  gas  stations, 
legal  regulations.  Chapters  on  cantinas  and  zonas  will  encourage  the  adven- 
turer to  explore  the  lurid  (but  not  dangerous)  spots  that  might  otherwise  be 
missed.   Particularly  useful  for  campers  and  those  who  plan  to  stay  a  long 
time  and/or  live  off  the  land.   Includes  a  section  on  Guatemala  and  British 


Mexico  is  known  as  the 
"storehouse  of  the  world"  be- 
cause of  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  its  almost  inexhaustible 
mineral  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. . .  . 


m 


Edited  by  P.C.  and  other 


fH^  fiOURf^  COK^BQOK:  a  CyM^LETE  GUIDE  TO  COCAINE.  .,  ^,  ^    „  ^  ^   , 
initial  led.  White  Mountain  Press,  1972.  97p.  Available  from  Book  People, 


2940  7th  St.,  Berkeley,  CA  9^710.   $4.95 


At  last,  a  catechism  for  coke- 
heads. Done  up  with  platinum  letters 
on  snow-white  covers.  The  Cokebook 
comes  across  as  pristinely  worthy  of 
its  designation  "gourmet."  After  all, 
no  comic  book  format  would  really  do 
in  telling  the  story  of  the  Lady  and 
those  wealthy  few  who  regularly  attend 
Her. 

Two  things  bother  me  about  this 
book.  First,  I've  really  never  cared 
for  anonymity  in  authorship  and  none 
of  these  White  Mountain  people  identify 
themselves.  Second,  in  their  preface 
they  seem  to  go  out  of  their  way  to 
disclaim  prejudice  and  even  apologize 
for  any  offense  taken  at  the  humor 
they  use  to  tell  the  story.  Coy  or 
cagey?  I'm  confused. 

Their  "cocaine  chronology" 
reaches  back  to  Inca  legend,  covers 
its  copious  use  by  flagellants,  Freud, 
Conan  Doyle,  Goering  and  by  various 


patent  medicine  manufacturers  and 
cola  companies  (never  mentioning  the 
Pause  That  Refreshes  Co.  by  name.) 
Sharp  contrast  is  made  between  the 
elitist  American  cokies  and  the  more 
prosaic  Andeans  who  are  not  as  con- 
cerned with  surrounding  ritual  but 
like  to  chew  the  unrefined  coca  leaves 
to  get  through  those  rough  times  in 
the  mountains.  There's  a  chapter 
on  sale  and  use  which  tells  all  you'd 
want  to  know  about  market  value  -  it 
pays  to  buy  in  large  quantities  if 
you've  got  $1000  for  the  ounce  (Other- 
world  connections  quote  a  substantially 
lower  price.)  And  no,  you  really 
don't  need  a  certain  kind  of  nose  for 
coke  sniffing,  just  be  sure  they're 
no  coarse  granules  to  irritate  those 
nares.   In  fact  you  can  rub  it  on 
your  gums,  shoot  it,  or  even  slap  it 
on  your  genitals  if  you've  a  mind  to. 

The  chapter  on  analysis  was 
pretty  interesting  to  me  as  it  tells 
how  to  avoid  being  burned  by  your 
dealer  -  by  burning  some  of  the  stuff 
to  see  if  it's  been  cut.   It  didn't 
tell  how  to  get  $15,000  it  takes  to  buy 
a  pound,  though. 

They  do  a  good  job  on  trying  to 
explain  the  mysterious  head,  or  high 
(no  simple  task)  and  the  psychic  de- 
pendence which  can  lead  to  fatal  over- 
dose. All  the  effete  paraphernalia  for 
getting  that  head  -  spoons,  quadrabeams, 
pallette  knives,  nose  drops,  etc.,  are 
elaborately  presented. 

Yep,  this  book  sure  is  complete  and 
a  good  source  for  the  curious  or  the 
novice  user.  And  because  it's  the  only 
book  devoted  entirely  to  cocaine,  I'd 
say  add  it  to  your  collection.  That  is, 
if  you  don't  mind  an  arch,  glass-topped 
coffee  table  edition  hit. 

Personally,  for  the  five  bucks  this 
costs,  I'd  try  to  get  a  snort  instead. 

■ih  judy  hadlzy 


Life  fit  The 
flQvel  Observatory 

The  difficult  thing  about  evaluating  belly  dancing  literature  i&   that  much 
of  the  material  is  blatantly  sexist,  and  it's  difficult  to  recommend  anything 
that  reinforces  the  master/slave  order  of  things.  Until  recently,  the  only 
semi-text  available  was  a  gem  called  EXOTIC  EXERCISES  by  Princess.  Nyeela,  with 
Bill  Thomas  (New  York,  Award  Books,  cl970.   Paper  75(^.)   It  isn't  really  a 
belly  dancing  book;  it's  an  exercise  book  which  has  a  section  devoted  to  a 
description  of  Princess  Nyeela's  belly  dance  routine  and  also  some  good 
costiime  photos.  Unfortunately,  it  purports  to  show  the  reader  "a  way   toward 
sexual  fulfillment""  in  the  sultan/harem  girl  manner.  The  dancer,  emphatically 
female,  must  dance  to  entertain  ?nd  entice  her  audience^  which  is  always 
male,  so  that  site  can  be  "number  one  in  the  harem." 

Fortunately,  this  is  only  one  interpretation  of  the  dance,  and  now  that 
belly  dancing  is  finally  being  recognized  as  an  art,  there  are  two  books 
on  the  subject  which  concentrate  on  the  Hanrp  itself  instead  of  the  dancer. 

My  favorite  one  is  LET^S  BELLY  DANCE;  A  GUII?E  TQ  AN^ANCIENT  AND  EXOTIC  ART 
by  Shoshana  (published  by  Allen  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box  1261,  Hawthorne,  CA 
90250,  C1972.  paper,  $3)  which  tells  the  dancer  to  forget  the  audience  and 
dance  for  herself.  The  author  starts  off  with  a  set  of  limbering  up  exercises 
and  describes  a  few  basic  movements.  At  the  ertd  of  each  lesson  (there  are 
four)  is  a  dance  practice  routine  incorporating  all  of  the  movements  learned 
in  that  lesson..  This  book  is  illustrated  v^jth  line  drawings,  vhich  indicate 
the  direction  and  flow  of  a  movement,  rather  than  photographs,  which  freeze 
the  motion.   It  is  only  26  pages  long  and  ha5  few  illustrationSji  but  the 
directions  are  clear  and  easy  to  follow,  and  the  lessons  provitf^  a  well-organized 
review. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  BELLY  DANCING  t>y  ^08ian  Balladine  and"  Sula  (Millbrae,  CA 
94030,  Celestial  Arts  Publishing,  cl972.   Paper,  $2.ii5)  has  some  great  photo- 
graphs of  the  belly  dancer  in  motion,  but  it  does  little  to  help  the  student 
understand  wh^t  kind  of  movements  are  being  done;  and  the  costume  tends  to 
obscure  much  of  the  movement. 

The  above  are  the  only  3  titles  I  was  able  to  get  ffly  hands  on.  There  is 
at  least  on©  other  already  in  print,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  few  more 
when  the  major  publishers  catch  on.' 

No  discussioti  of  this  subject  would  be  complete  without  mentioning  Win 
Murphy's  belly  dancing  lessons  on  video  tape.   (Available  from  Tele-Cartridge 
Video-Cassette  6r  from  Becker  §  Co.,  145  9th  $t.,  San  Francisco).  There  are 
six  lessons  covering,  "ffelly  Roll  and  Bottom  Shimmy »"  "Upper  Shimmy  and  Arm 
Movements,"  "Finger  Cymbals  and  Veil  Works,"  "St6p,  Hip  and  Turn,"  "Persian 
Walk,"  and  "Floor  Walk."  Each  lesson  nans  25  minutes  and  costs  $250  -  a  bit 
high  perhaps,  but. this  is  the  ideal  way  to  learn  any  physical  exercise. 


Lollipop  Power's  second  crop  of  non-sexist  winners  for  the  picture  book* 
crowd  has  ripened  and  is  on  the  market.  All  three  are  paperbacks  in  various 
standard  picture-book  sizes,  are  "bound"  with  staples,  are  printed  on  one 
color  of  paper  (orange,  cream  or  green),  and  are  illustrated  with  pen  and 
ink  drawings.  They  will  please  children  from  pre-school  through  approximately 
grade  2,  except  for  Exactly  Like  Me^   which  will  be  appreciated  at  least  through 
grade  4.  The  cost  of  each  is  $1,  and  orders  must  be  prepaid.   (However,  LP 
will  try  to  send  free  copies  to  day-care  centers  or  free  schools  that  are 
too  strapped  to  pay  for  them,  and  who  write,  describing  their  situation.)  The 
books  may  be  ordered  from:  Lollipop  Power  -  Distribution 

P.O.  Box  1171 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 

THE  SHEEP  BOOKj  written  and  illustrated  by  Carmen  Good  Year,  is  a  simple 
but  satisfying  cyclical  story  about  a  hip-looking  farmer  and  her  sheep.  The 
first  spring  lamb  is  bom  and  named  Ba-Ha-He  by  the  farmer's  young  male  friend. 
During  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  the  farmer  shears  Ba-Ha-He,  who  has  by 
now  grown  into  a  sheep.  During  the  winter  rains,  she  cards  the  wool,  spins 
it  into  yam,  and  knits  herself  a  cozy-looking  sweater.  At  the  close  of  the 
story,  it  is  spring  again,  and  Ba-Ha-He  gives  birth  to  a  baby  lamb.  The 
concept  of  the  rhythmic  continuity  of  the  sheep's  wool  becoming  the  farmer's 
sweater,  of  the  ordered  succession  of  the  seasons,  and  of  life's  renewal  of 
itself,  is  quietly  but  surely  transmitted  through  words  and  pictures.   (And 
it  is  seen  that  a  woman  need  not  be  only  the  farmer's  wife;  she  can  be  the 
farmer  herself!) 

What  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  3  or  4  year-old  boy  living  in  N.Y.C.  may  be 
like  is  described  in  JOSHUA 's  DAY>  written  by  Sandra  Lucas  Surowiecki,  illus- 
trated by  Patricia  Riley  Lenthall,  and  lettered  by  Naomi  P.  Slifkin.  Joshua 
goes  to  the  Riverside  Day  Care  Center  while  his  mother  works  as  a  photographer. 
He  likes  being  at  the  Center,  where  he  has  "friends  to  talk  with,  to  hug 
and  to  pinch  -  sometimes."  It's  also  a  place  where  Joshua  and  the  other 
(multi-ethnic)  children  can  be  themselves.   Boys  play  with  dolls,  girls  build 
with  blocks,  and  anger  can  be  expressed  when  it  is  felt.  Joshua's  mother, 
too,  understands  the  important  things  he  has  to  tell  her  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  and  no  one  feels  sorry  for  him  (or  even  notices)  that  he  "doesn't  have 
a  father."  Except  for  an  embarrassing  moment  when  the  author  seemingly  lapses 
into  trying  to  make  this  book  sound  like  other  children's  stories  she's 
heard  -  "Dessert  was  butterscotch  pie,  which  was  too  shy  to  say  anything"  - 
this  is  a  most  appealing  story,  supported  by  adequate  illustrations. 
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EXACTLY  LIKE  r^.  by  Lynn  Phillips,  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  tells  how 
one  girl,  at  least,  is  different  from  the  image  that  most  people  have  of  a 
girl. 

People  don't  know  what  a  girl's  all  about. 

I  wonder  how  come  they  can't  figure  it  out. 

They  say  girls  are  sweet.     They  say  girls  are  neat. 

They  say,    "Girls  just  don  't  like  to  get  mud  on  their  feet. " 

and 

So  whenever  they  ask^   What  do  you  want  to  be? 
I  never  say  what  they're  expecting  from  me... 
I  NEVER  say   "teacher"  or  "stewardess"  or  "nurse." 
I  always  say  something  that's  much  much  worse! 

(The  last  lines  [above]  are  accompanied  by  pictures  which  suggest  that 
she  may  become  an  astronaut,  a  football  player,  a  chemist,  or  an  auto  mechanic  ) 
Occasionally  the  drawings  are  a  bit  awkward,  and  the  rhyme  somewhat  contrived 
But  overall,  this  is  a  very  important  book  that  girls  will  really  appreciate 
for  its  straightforward  acknowledgement  of  the  way  things  are,  and  for  the 
heroine's  grit  and  self-confidence  that  they  don't  have  to  stay  that  way  -  that 
she  isn't  going  to  fit  into  somebody  else's  idea,  but  will  be  "exactly  like  me." 

The  Feminist  Press  also  has  put  out  two  new  paperback  picture  books. 
These  have  glossy  covers,  sewn  bindings,  and  look  more  "professional"  than 
the  Lollipop  Power  books.   (They  are  also  more  expensive.)  Both  take  place  in 
suburban/small  town/rural  settings,  and  both  depict  people  of  more  than  one 
race  or  ethnicity.   (However,  in  all  of  the  5  books  from  both  presses,  the 
central  character  is  white.)  They  are  suitable  for  children  from  about  ages 
4-9,  and  may  be  ordered  from:  The  Feminist  Press,  10920  Battersea  Lane, 
Columbia,  Md.  21044.   Please  include  25(f  postage  for  the  first  book,  and  5< 
for  each  additional  book  up  to  10.  They  will  pay  postage  for  prepaid  orders 
of  10  or  more. 

NOTHING  BIJT  A  VOC..    ($1.50),  story  by  Bobbi  Katz,  pictures  by  Esther  Gilman, 
vividly  describes  how  insatiable  the  longing  for  a  dog  can  be: 
Once  it  starts. . .there  is  no  cure  for  it... Not  a  fat 
bunny  called  Floyd. . .  [not]   When  the  wind  catches  your 
kite  just  rights   and  you  feel  the  wind  in  your  hand. . . 
Or  your  very  own  workbench  with  real  tools... Or  being 
Vice-President  of  the  Tree  Climbers  '  Club. . .   Nothing 
will  stop  that  sady   achey  feeling. . .But  a  DOG! 
The  pen  and  ink,  grey  wash  illustrations  are  framed  and  old-fashioned 
looking  at  first  glance;  but  on  closer  inspection,  they  are  found  to  be  most 
contemporary  (including  fringed  shorts.)  The  combination  of  the  formal  struc- 
ture and  the  informal  content,  underlined  by  the  brief  but  lyrical  text,  are 
quite  irresistible.  So  are  all  the  activities  in  which  this  liberated  girl 
engages! 

Brenda,  the  central  character  in  FIREGIRL,  ($1.95)  by  Gibson  Rich,  illus- 
trated by  Charlotte  Purrington  Farley,  is  another  lively  girl  with  something 
definite  on  her  mind.  A  sparkling,  red-haired,  freckled  second  grader  who 
loves  fire  engines  and  fire- fighting  equipment,  Brenda  wants  more  than  anything 


to  be  a  fireman.  Finally  her  father  breaks  the  news:  I've  been  meaning  to 
tell  yoUf  Brenda.     Girls  can't  be  firemen.     Only  boys  can. .. .Maybe  you  could 
marry  a  fireman.     This  makes  Brenda  "hurt  all  over,"  but  soon  she  redoubles 
her  resolve,  and  quickly  things  fall  into  place  in  her  favor.  At  her  suggestion, 
her  class  takes  a  "field  trip"  to  the  local  fire  station.  Unbeknownst  to 
anyone,  Brenda  tries  on  a  breathing  mask,  and  when  the  fire  alarm  goes  off, 
she  hides  under  a  pile  of  raincoats  and  rides  off  in  the  fire  truck.  At  the 
fire,  she  whisks  up  a  handily  placed  ladder  before  anyone  can  stop  her,  and 
rescues  Freckles,  Mr.  Fridley's  beloved  pet  bunny,  by  climbing  through  an 
attic  window  that  is  too  small  for  the  firemen  to  get  through.  The  chief 
eats  humble  pie  after  having  made  fun  of  Brenda  earlier  for  expressing  her 
desire  to  become  a  fireman,  and  signs  her  on  as  part-time  "firegirl,"  "to 
turn  on  the  siren  and  clang  the  bell  and,  of  course,  rescue  any  rabbits  that 
need  rescuing."  It  takes  a  healthy  portion  of  "suspended  disbelief"  to  accept 
the  verisimilitude  of  some  of  the  events  in  the  story.  But  Brenda's  spirit, 
as  well  as  her  problem  (being  discriminated  against  because  she  is  female), 
is  very  believable  as  portrayed  through  the  (fairly  long)  text,  and  the  red 
and  green,  alternating  with  black  and  white  nicely  detailed  drawings.  Brenda's 
story  could  mean  a  lot  to  children,  especially  girl-children. 


THE  PRINT  MINT 


At  long  last,  state  governments  are  joining  the  feds 
in  the  area  of  consumer  protection.  Hopefully,  they  will 
even  improve  upon  it,  since  we  have  seen  some  examples  of 
less-than-perfect  work  on  the  part  of  the  F.D.A.  in  past 
years.  It's  a  start,  anyway,  to  have  the  first  edition 
of  STATE  CONSUhtR  ACTION,  summary  for  1971,  published  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (PrExl6.2:St2/971; 
$1.25.)  This  129-page  listing  is  arranged  alphabetically 
by  categories  which  range  from  advertising  to  warranties, 
within  which  are  listed  and  described,  state  by  state,  any^ 
laws  enacted  in  1971  regarding  that  subject.  There  is    * 
also  an  index  by  state  which  tells  at  a  glance  in  what   * 
areas  a  particular  state  has  enacted  legislation.   Lists  ~ 
of  personnel  and  publications  of  state  consumer  affairs 
offices  round  this  out  into  a  handy  guide. 

And  speaking  of  the  F.D.A. ,  maybe  they're  improving, 

or  at  least  widening  their  horizons.  The  first  issue  of  

BANNED  TOYS.  September  1972  (HE20.4024:v. 1;  free?  no  price  given  or  available), 
was  received  by  SFPL  in  November.  No  further  issues  have  yet  appeared,  but 
they  state  that  it  will  be  monthly,  so  let  us  hope  that  they  will.   It  is  a 
simple  list  by  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  importer  of  all  toys  banned  as 
of  August  31,  1972.  Giving  the  name  or  description  of  the  toy  and  the  reason 
for  its  being  outlawed,  a  sample  entry  is  as  follows:  Famiss  Corp/Brooklyn^ 
NY/Stuffed  gray  mouse/lO/l9/7lSharp  wire.     Not  exactly  a  good  read,  but  an 
interesting  publication  to  be  aware  of. 


\ 
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With  an  abrupt  change  of  pace,  we  now  revisit  our  old  friend  the  C.I. A. 
Perhaps  I  spoke  too  soon  when  I  chastised  them  for  their  reluctance  to  publish, 
for,  lo!  their  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  ATLAS  (Synergy^   no.  38)  was  just  a 
beginning.  They  have  now  begun  to  send  out  their  maps  as  depository  items! 
So  far,  SFPL  has  received  perhaps  fifteen  maps,  ranging  in  price  from  35^ 
(for  the  Seychelles  Islands)  to  70<f  (for  the  U.S.S.R.).   In  the  case  of 
countries  of  any  size  -  all  but  the  very  tiniest  -  not  only  are  the  simple 
geographical  details  shown  in  terrain  map  format,  but  smaller  maps  indicate 
centers  of  population,  land  use  or  vegetation,  electric  power,  mining,  and 
other  industries,  as  well  as  comparative  size  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  (ah, 
relativity.)  Now  we  come  to  the  bad  part:  since  this  series  of  maps  has  only 
recently  been  started,  there  is  so  far  no  complete  list  of  them  available 
which  gives  prices  and  full  SuDocs  numbers  for  each.  The  basic  SuDocs  number 
for  the  series  is  PrEx3.10/4;,  but  what  follows  the  colon  differs  with  each 
map.  I  can  only  refer  you  to  your  nearest  friendly  Monthly  Catalog   and  wish 
you  success. 

As  long  as  we're  being  international,  one  last  item  I'd  like  to  mention 
is  a  document  put  out  by  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  a  United 
Nations  affiliate  organization.  Called  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  1971,  it  reviews 
developments  by  categories  such  as  recent  trends,  trade  in  commodities,  trade 
of  industrial  and  non-industrial  areas,  and  trade  of  the  Eastern  trading  area. 
Although  there  is  a  lot  of  text,  it  is  the  wealth  of  tables  and  charts  (all 
listed  in  the  table  of  contents)  that  makes  this  a  valuable  reference  book. 
Want  to  know  the  oil  revenue  of  Kuwait  for  1970?  Or  world  exports  of  bananas? 
Or  how  many  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  trade  China  did  with  Japan?  It's  all 
here,  and  it  can  be  yours  for  (only?)  $6.   Its  sales  number  is  GATT/1972-4, 
and  it  can  be  ordered  from  UNIPUB,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  433,  New  York,  NY  10016. 
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SOMEBODY  ASKED  US 

SPOZE 

Ever  asked  the  source  of  the  sanguine  quote.  Suppose  they  gave  a  wccr 
and  nobody  came   ...   Librarian  D.L.  Maness  came  this  close.  Sometime  they'll 
give  a  war  ond  nobody  will  oome^   in  "The  People  Yes"  fComplete  Poems  of  Carl 
Sandburg.  Harcourt,  1969.  p.  464.) 

IN  BLACK  AND  V*^ITE 

One  question  that  keeps  coming  up:  Has  a  white  ever  been  executed  for 
the  murder  of  a  black?  The  closest  we've  come  is  the  case  of  a  former 
klansman  named  Sessum  who  was  convicted  by  an  all-white  jury  in  Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi,  of  the  murder  of  V.  Dahmer  in  1966.  He  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment.  Can  anyone  offer  documented  proof  that  a  white  was  ever 
executed  for  the  crime? 


THE  ANNOTATED  GERTRUDE 

An  Oakland  patron  wanted  the  context  of  Gertrude  Stein's  quotation  about 
his  city.  When  you  get  there t   there  is  no  there  there.     We  checked  the  quote 
books  and  scanned  all  our  Stein  books  not  missing  in  action.  Nothing.   But 
found  three  Gertrude  Stein  collections  listed  in  Ash  and  Lorenz's  Special 
Collections.  Of  these,  the  Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library  at 
Yale  quoted  us  Everybody ' s  Autobi ography ,  page  289: 

We  began  to  do  everything  Gertrude  Atherton  took  us  to  eat 
the  smallest  oysters  there  are  and  in  a  quantity  they  are  the  best 
oysters  there  are.     She  took  us  to  see  her  granddaughter  who  was 
teaching  in  the  Dominican  convent  in  San  Raphael ^  we  went  across 
the  bay  on  a  ferry ^   that  had  not  changed  but  Goat  Island  might 
oust  as  well  not  have  been  there ^   anyway  what  was  the  use  of  my 
having  come  from  Oakland  it  was  not  natural  to  have  come  from 
there  yes  write  about  it  if  I  like  or  anything  if  I  like  but 
not  there y   there  is  no  there  there. 


MYSTIC  MAUGHAM 


^ 


Ever  wondered  about  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  printed  on  most  of  Somerset 
Maugham's  books?  According  to  Robin  Maugnam's  Somerset  and  All  the  Maughams, 
the  symbol  was  found  and  copied  from  Saharan,  Morocco  by  Somerset's  father, 
where  it  was  used  there  to  combat  the  evil  eye.  "Investigations  at  the 
British  Museum  suggest  that  the  sign  may  be  intended  to  represent  an  upright 
sword  covered  by  the  arch  of  the  sky.   It  could  be  the  symbol  of  a  sword 
piercing  through  darkness  into  light."  Somerset  seemed  to  be  enough  im- 
pressed to  use  it  on  the  gate  to  his  villa  and  have  it  printed  on  all  his 
matchboxes  too! 

SOMEBODY  ASKED  US  is  winnowed  from  all  the  questions  routed  to  BARC 
from  California  public  library  systems. 
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Friends  of  Books  &l  Comics 


just  created  (as  we 
go  to  press)  The  Second  International  San  Francisco  Book  Fair,  June  8  -  10. 
The  First  International  was  a  glorious  festival  which  had  one  falling  in 
love  with  the  book  world  all  over  again  -  as  we  celebrated  independent, 
alternative  publishing  in  its  freedom  and  craftsmanship.  Women  and  Third 
World  were  highlighted  this  year. 

Peggy  0' Donne 11  covered  the  fine  happening  for  SINEHGY   and  will  report 
next  issue.  Can  you  imagine  a  Trade  Exhibit  with  warmth  and  joy  -  not 
brillantine  hustlers?  Happy  Las  Vegas. 


New  Editions  of  Old  Favorites 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA  LIBRARIES  is  now  in  its  revised 
edition!  This  is  a  subject  index  to  useful  collections  in  the  state  compiled 
by  Georgia  Finnigan  Nfulligan.   If  you  don't  know  which  libraries  have  collect- 
ions in  jokes,  Egyptology,  Cornish  language,  venoms,  emblems,  ET  CETERA, 
send  $8.95  ♦  Calif,  tax  (this  includes  binder  for  updating)  to  Information 
Unlimited,  31  Delmar,  Berkeley,  CA  94708.  Checks  payable  to  Georgia  Mulligan. 

DIRECTORY  OF  LITTLE  MAGAZINES,  SWLL  PRESSES  AND  UNDERGROUND  NEWSPAPERS 
is  in  its  8th  big  edition.  This  is  to  Ulrich  what  the  S.F.  Book  Fair  is  to 
ABA.   It's  fun  just  to  read  the  titles  (Monday  Morning  Wash^   Erratioat 
Hyacinths  and  Bieauits,   Shameless  Hussy  Press)   and  the  editors'  reasons  for 
publishing  -  WHEW!   Send  $3.50  to  Dust  Books,  5218  Scottwood  Road,  Paradise, 
CA  95969. 

ALTERNATIVES  IN  PRINT:   AN  INDEX  AND  LISTING  OF  SOME  M)VE^CNT  PUBLICATIONS 
REFLECTING  TODAY'S  SOCIAL  CHANGE  ACTIVITIES.  2nd'~edT  This  is  compiled,  and 
nicely,  too,  by  the  SRRT  Task  Force  on  Alternatives  in  Print.  Necessary  if 
you're  at  all  into  "balanced  collections;"  essential  if  you're  not.  Only  $4 
from  Ohio  State  University  Libraries,  PC  Rm.  322a,  158  Neil  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43210.  _^-— t>.r».   ^ 


THE  NEW  FOOD  STAMP  BILL  OF  RIGHTS.  Some  good  people  at  the  Food  Research 
and  Action  Center  (25  West  43rd  St.,  NYC  10036)  have  a  clearly-written,  12 
page  booklet  on  basic  rights  under  the  food  stamp  program.   FREE.  Every 
community  outreach  center  (ahem)  should  have  one.  Ask  for  a  list  of  their 


other  advocacy  publications  too,  such  as  info  on  school  breakfast  and 
lunch  programs.   Bread  and  Justice! 

EAST  WEST  SPIRITUAL  COMMUNITY  SUPPLEMENT:  HANDBOOK  FOR  A  NEW  AGE.  $1 
to  Spiritual  Community,  Box  1080,  San  Rafael,  CA  94902.   Irridescent  supple- 
ment to  the  beautifully  designed  Spiritual  Community  Guide   (see  SINERGI  #27, 
p.  34.)  Over  600  new  listings  of  yoga  and  meditation  centers,  organic  food 
stores,  bookstores  as  well  as  articles  on  the  "spiritual  revolution"  by 
such  people  as  Castaneda,  Watts,  Chogyam  Trungpa. 


LIBRARY  UNION  CAUCUS  NEWSLETTER.   Back  to  the  rough  and  tumble  world 
of  power  politics.  This  newsletter  is  published  at  UC  -  Berkeley,  but  is 
a  useful  tool  (weapon?)  for  librarians  anywhere  trying  to  obtain  power 
over  their  own  professional  lives.   It's  radical,  eloquent,  tough.   If 
you're  not  organized  yet,  read  the  adventures  and  power  structure  analyses 
of  these  librarians.  Subscriptions  are  $S/yr.  for  institutions  and  $3/yr. 
for  individuals.   Back  issues,  50^  ea.   Checks  payable  to  Library  Union 
Caucus  at  2510  Channing  Way,  Berkeley,  CA  94704. 

If  you  didn't  endure  CLA  at  Disneyland,  you  can  still  get  the  best 
bumper  sticker  offered  there:   READ  BOOKS  NOT  BUTER  STICKERS  "  AT  YOUR 
LOCAL  LIBRARY.  SO*  each  or  10/$4.50.  Checks  payable  to  Young  Adult 
Services,  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  at  630  West  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90017. 

WORKFORCE,  the  dynamite  bimonthly  published  by  Vocations  For  Social 
Change,  devoted  the  March-April  issue  to  LIBRARIES!   Good,  strong  stuff 
on  librarians  as  activists,  alternative  resources,  women,  power  struggles, 
unions.  ALA  should  purchase  copies  to  put  in  the  hands  of  every  library 
school  student  (or  is  there  any  $  left  after  the  Dismal  Dim  Candle  Affaire?) 
The  single  WF^  library  issue  is  available  for  $1  -  or  why  not  begin  a 
subscription  with  it  for  $10/year?  Write  VSC,  Box  13,  Canyon,  CA  94516. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 
FREEDOM  KIT 

A.  Observe,  think  about  and 
list  all  the  methods  that  are 
used  to  enslave  people. 

B.  Expose  these  methods  to 
others. 

C.  Avoid   these   methods. 

D.  Be  free. 
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he  rest  of  us  hang  out  at  Bay  Area  Reference  Center,  fondly  known  as  "The  Lost  Atlantis  of  L$CI 
SYNERGY  is  typed  by  Diane  Kinsky,  Individual  contributors  hold  ©to  their  material. 
This  is  the  18th  and  final  issue  to  be  edited  by  Celeste  West,  who  has  had  a  lovely  time, 
but  is  now  going  off  to  dance  with  the  Bookleggers. 
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By  order  of  the  California  State  Librarian,  SYNERGY  will  not  be  published  after  1973. 
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Built    to     Begin    where    SYNERGY    leaves    off  ! 

Same  scrappy  editor  and  free-wheeling  staff:  now  tribal i zed  rather  than 
institutionalized,  to  gather  rainbows  instead  of  red  tape 

BOOKLEGGER  BRINGS  YOU 

News  and  reviews  of  alternative  publishing 

Resource  bibliographies  emphasizing  social  change  &  creative  life  styles 

Up  front,  unbuttoned  discussions  about  Real  Life  information  delivery 

\  clearinghouse  for  library  adventures  in  confrontation,  change,  accountability 

Expanded,  regular  columns  on  YA,  Children's  Services,  Video  Access 

THE    BIG     CHANGE 

11  be  in  funding,  i.e.,  who  we  must  please.  No  more  fair-weather  federal  money, 
th  restrictions  like  controlled  circulation  and  prior  censorship.  Librarianship 
iteds  a  magazine  unharnessed  by  the  stable  of  the  status  quo,  therefore  capable  of 
response  Ability,  of  Advocacy,  and  of  Festivity  oyez.  We  seek  grassroots  support 
1'om  library  workers,  students,  people  into  socializing  channels  of  communication. 
Vur  participation  is  infinitely  welcome:  ideas,  articles,  feelings,  reviews  and 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  $7/year,  bimonthly  beginning  September.  Individual  issues,  $1.?5 

BOOKLEGGER  PRESS 

homz  0^   "Revolting  Librarians" 

72  ORD  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94114 
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BY 
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The  Asian  American  experience  begins  with  the  arrival  of  our  great- 
grandparents  who  came  to  America  as  laborers  to  work  the  mines,  the  fields, 
and  the  orchards;  build  the  railroads;  serve  as  domestic  servants;  and  run 
small  businesses.  America,  the  "Land  of  Opportunity  for  All,"  at  first 
welcomed  our  people.   But  as  jobs  became  scarce  and  Asians  became  numerous, 
we  became  victims  of  racism.  Through  the  years,  we  continued  to  work  hard, 
remain  quiet,  accept  discrimination,  and  try  to  become  "Americanized." 
However,  America  persisted  in  labeling  and  treating  us  as  non-assimilable, 
alien  creatures. 

Asian  Americans  today  are  conscious  of  this  total  experience.  Seeking 
to  share  our  unique  ethnicity,  as  well  as  to  demand  recognition  of  our 
rights  as  Americans,  we  have  raised  our  voices  in  the  following  publications. 
The  bibliography  consists  of  important,  but  little  publicized,  materials  which 
libraries  should  be  making  available. 

NEWSP/yERS 

EAST  WEST.   THE  CHINESE  ANERI CAN  JOURNAL,   weekly,    758  Commercial    Street, 
San   Francisco,    CA  S'^IOS,    $7.50/yr.,    15c/issue. 

The  only  newspaper  to  give  in-depth  covemge  of  looal,  national,   and 
international  news  of  interest  to  Chinese  Americans.     A  bi-lingual  paper  in 
its  seventh  year  of  publiaationy   coverage  includes  :  Chinese  corrmunities 
throughout  the  U.S.,   especially  S.F.   Chinatoim,   China,   Taiwan,   and  Hong 
Kong;   Chinese  culture;  reviews  on  books  and  movies;  and  a  oormunity  calen- 
dar of  upcoming  events.     Politically,    the  paper  is  moderate  liberal  and 
seeks  to  speak  for  Chinese  Americans  rather  than  for  China  or  Taiwan. 


GETTING  TOGETMERj    bi-weekly,   P.O.    Box  26229,    San   Francisco,   CA  9'»126, 
$3.50/yr.;    15c7issue. 

In  its  fourth  year  of  publication,   one  of  the  more  radical  bi-lingual 
papers  -  taking  an  anti-capitalistic,   anti-imperialistic  stand.     Most  of 
its  cormrunity  news  centers  on  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York  and 
decries  the  oppressed  state  of  the  Chinese  people.     There  are  also  articles 
on  the  progress  of  China  and  on  the  struggles  of  other  Third  World  people. 
Issue-oriented  rather  than  news -oriented. 

WEI  MIN,  CHINESE  COTflUNITY  NEWS,"»nthly,   81f6  Kearny  Street,   San   Francisco, 
CA  S**  1 08 ,    $ i/y  rT ,    1 SV/  i  s s ue . 

Literally  translated,    "Wei  Min"  means  "for  the  people^"  which  is  the 
socialistic  stand  of  the  paper.     A  bi-lingual  newspaper  in  its  second  year, 
it  prints  an  analysis  of  news  that  effects  the  Chinese  oormunity  in  San 
Francisco,   as  well  as  articles  on  China,  Asian  American  history,   and  struggles 
of  other  Third  World  people.      Contrasted  with  East  West,   the  paper  is  more 
issue-oriented  than  news-oriented  and  does  analysis  of  news  events  from  a 
more  anti-imperialistic,  anti-capitalistic  viewpoint.     Compared  to  Getting 
Together,   Wei  Min  provides  wider  coverage  of  local,  national,  and  inter- 
national news  as  it  affects  the  Chinese  working  people. 

WORKING  TOGETHER J   ninthly.   Third  Arm,    121   Pauahi   St.,   Honolulu,   Hawaii 
968 17 ,    1 5C/ i ssue . 

Published  by  a  young  group  in  Chinatown,   some  of  whom  are  students  in 
the  University  of  Hawaii  Ethnic  Studies  program.     A  bi-lingual  paper  that 
focuses  on  local  issues  concerning  Honolulu's  Chinatown  and  on  Third  World 
issues. 

mAym  JNTEf^TI9rV\U/f^^gE?SIVE  PILIPINQMtXm     P-?-  Box  2919,  San 

Francisco,   CA  9'«126,   $3/yr.    for   individuals,   $5/yr.    for   institutions; 
25c/issue. 

A  progressive  paper  similar  to  Getting  Together  and  Wei  Min  in  its 
anti-imperialistic  and  anti-capitalistic  stand.     Covers  local,   national, 
and  international  issues  that  affect  the  Filipino  American  community.     Fast 
issues  have  been  highly -critical  of  the  "U.S.  Marcos  dictatorship"  in  the 
Philippines,   U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam,   the  plight  of  farmworkers  in  Calif- 
ornia and  Indians  at  Wounded  Knee,   and  discrimination  against  Filipinos  in 
America.     Included  are  articles  on  other  Third  World  countries  such  as 
China  and  Africa,  poetry,   and  reports  on  community  events. 

fijipQ,   quarterly,    P.O.    Box  5250,   Tokyo,   Japan,    $6/yr.    to   individuals,    $15/yr. 
to    institutions,    $1.75/issue. 

In  English.     Noam  Chomsky:     Contains  "some  of  the  most  informed  and 
thought-provoking  analyses  of  social  and  economic  development  in  Japan. . . 
unique  in  the  insight  it  provides  with  regard  to  popular  left-wing  forces 
in  Japan. " 

CHICAGO  SHIMPO.  CHICAGO  JAPANESE  ANERICAN  NEWS,  semi-weekly,  37't'»  N.  Clark 
St.,  Chicago,  I LL  60613,  $12/yr. ,  12</issue. 

Covers  local  and  national  news  of  interest  to  the  Japanese  cormunity. 
Bi-'lingual. 


filDRA.   MONTHLY  OF  THE  ASIAN-AT^RICAN  EXPERIENCE.   P-O-    Box   l86i»9,   Los  Angeles, 
CA.,    >2.50/yr.    to    individuals,    $5/yr.    to   institutions,    25</issue. 

Progressive.     Attempts  to  create  a  vehicle  to  deal  with  "thoughts  and 
feelings,   questions  and  answers,   about  what  it  means  to  be  Asians  in  America. " 


HAWAII   HOCH^,    daily,    917   Kokea  St. 

Established  1912,   bi-lingual. 


Honolulu,   Hawaii    96817,    $31.50/yr. 


In  the  early  part  of  World  War  II,  110,000 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  were  interned  ui 
relocation  centers  by  Executive  Order  No.  9066, 
issued  on  February  19,  1942. 

Manzanar,  the  first  of  ten  such  concentration 
camps,  was  bounded  by  barbed  wire  and  guard 
towers,  confining  10,000  persons,  the  majority 
being  American  citizens. 

May  the  injustices  and  humiliation  suffered  here 
as  a  result  of  hysteria,  racism  and  economic 
exploitation  never  emerge  again. 

California  Registered  Historical  Landmark  No.  850. 

Plaque  placed  by  the  StateDepartment  of  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation in  cooperation  with  the  Manzanar  Committee  and  the  Japa- 
nese American  Citizens  League,  April  14,  1973. 


HOKUBEI  MAINICHI,  NORT>^  AMERICAN  DAILY.  P.O.  Box  3321,  San  Francisco,  CA 
9'*119,  $30/yr.,  15</issue. 

Long  established  and  concerned  with  local  Japanese  community  rather 
than  national  interest.     Liberal  outlook,   bi-lingual. 

KASHU  MAINICHI,  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  NEWS.  3^6  E.  1st  St.,  Los  Angeles.  CA 
90012,  $22/yr. 

Conscientious  joicmalistically.     Liberal.     Bi-lingual. 

NEW  DAWN,  monthly,  P.O.  Box  263IO,  San  Francisco,  CA  9'»126,  $2.50/yr.,  15C/ 
issue. 

Progressively  concerned  with  broader  Third  World  activities,   but 
usually  concentrates  on  local  issues. 

NEW  YORK  NICHIBFI.  weekly,  Japanese  American  News  Corp.,  260  W.  Broadway  St., 
NYC,  10013,  $7.50/yr.,  20c/issue. 

Local  and  national  news  of  interest  to  the  Japanese  community. 

NICHI  BEI  TIMFS.  daily,  P.O.  Box  3098,  San  Francisco,  CA  9'»119,  $30/yr. 

Conscventvous  journalistically,  with  emphasis  on  national  and  inter- 
national news.      Bi-lingual. 

PACIFIC  cm 7RJ.  weekly,  125  Weller  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90012,  $6/yr. 

Publisned  by  Japanese  American  Citizens  League   (JACL.)      Contains  news 
on  chapter  related  activities,   hut  also  covers  stories  of  interest  to  entire 
U.S.   Japanese  community. 

RAFU  SHINPQ.  LOS  ANNIES  JAPANESE  DAILY  NEWS.  2i.2  So.  San  Pedro  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90012,  $23/yr. ,  10</ issue? 

Covers  local,   national,   and  international  news.     Bi-lingual. 


PERIODICA 

A^€RASIA  JOURNAL J  quarterly,  c/o  Asian  American  Studies  Center  Publications, 
P.O.  Box  i^i   A  '♦3,  Los  Angeles,  CA  9002'*,  $'«/yr.  to  individuals,  $5/yr.  to 
institutions,  $1.50/issue. 

Begun  in  1971^   a  scholarly  journal  that  seeks  to  assess  the  pastj 
understand  the  present^  and  forsee  the  future  of  the  Asian  experience  in 
America.     Past  issues  have  included  well-researched  historical  and  socio- 
logical articles  on  Asian  Americans ^   photos  or  poetry ^   interviews  with 
Asian  American  leaders ^   and  hook  reviews.     Last  issue  published  was  February ^ 
1972. 

BRIDGE;  THE  ASIAN  AMERIC7\N  MAGAZINE,  bi-monthly.  Basement  Workshop,  Inc., 
22  Catherine  St.,  NYC  10039,  $5/yrT,  $l/issue. 

Essentially  a  magazine  that  attempts  to  "hzn-dge"  the  communication  gap 
among  Asian  Americans  as  well  as  between  Asian  Americans  and  other  Americans. 
Includes  feature  articles  on  the  Asian  experience  in  America^  poems  and  art 
work  by  Asian  Americans ,   reviews  of  books ,  movies ^   and  plays,   and  capsule 
surmaries  of  news  of  interest  to  Asian  Americans.     Early  issues  concentrated 
on  China  and  the  Chinese  conmunities  overseas.     Later  issues  have  expanded 
to  include  articles  on  Asian  culture,   experiences  of  other  Asian  groups  in 
America,   and  the  social  problems  of  the  Asian  American  cormtunity.     The 
magazine  has  an  attractive  format,   concentrates  on  sociological  and  cultural 
subjects  and,  on  the  whole,   is  well  written. 

All  titles  listed  are  paperback. 
Most  are  available  from  EVERYBODY'S  BOOKSTORE^  8i»0  Kearny  St.,  S.F.,  CA  g'JlOS 

THE  ASIAN  IN  THE  WESTj  ^y   Stanford  Lyman.  Social  Science  6  Humanities 
Publication  No.  ^4,  Western  Studies  Center,  Desert  Research  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada  System,  Reno  and  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  1970.   $'♦.50,  168  p. 

A  collection  of  well-doaumented,   scholarly  articles  on  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  experience  in  America.     Topics  treated  in  depth  are  the  history ^ 
the  discriminatory  practices  against  the  early  Chinese  and  Japanese,  marriage 
and  family  life  among  Chinese  immigrants,   Chinese  secret  societies,   compari- 
son of  community  organizations  and  social  demography  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  in  the  United  States,   the  character  of  Japanese  American  generations, 
and  youth  problems  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown.     With  so  little  published 
on  these  topics,   this  collection  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Asian 
American  studies. 

ASIAN  WOTEN.   c/o  B'fOS  Dwinelle  Hall,  U.C.  Berkeley,  CA  9^720,  1971. 
$2,  l\iJ  p.  Sole  distributor:  Everybody's  Bookstore 

What  happens  when  Asian  women  students  band  together  to  examine  their 
roles  as  Asian  women?     A  positive  result  is  Asian  Women,  a  journal  of 
articles,  photos,  poems,   graphics,   and  sundry  papers  on  Asian  identity  and 
women's  liberation.     Subjects  covered  include:   the  experience  of  the  first 
generation  Asian  women  in  America,   interviews  with  Asian  women  leaders, 
personal  reflections  on  being  Asian  and  woman,  and  the  politics  of  Asian 
womanhood.     A   long  bibliography  at  the  end  is  a  helpful  aid  to  further  read- 
ing on  the  subject.     A  first  publication  to  cover  this  subject,  Asian  Women 
is  long  overdue  and  attests  to  the  trend  of  Asian  Americans  speaking  out. 


ASIANS  IN  AT^RICA;  SELECTED  STUDENT  PAPERS,  ed.  by  David  Mar  and  Joyce 
Sakai.  Working  Publication  No.  3,  Asian  American  Research  Project,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Davis,  CA  95616,  1970.   $2.50,  96p. 

A  result  of  the   "Asian  Experience  in  America"  course  offered  on  the 
UC  Davis  campus.     Collection  of  student  papers  falls  into  five  topic 
areas:     "Personal  Perspectives y  "  which  includes  family  history  researched 
from  primary  sources  by  Asian  American  students;    "The  Community ^  "  with 
papers  on  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  and  the  Sacramento  River  Delta;   "The 
Work  Worldj  "  which  tells  of  the  life  of  Pilipinos  in  a  Salinas  farm  camp 
and  the  experience  of  Chinese  cannery  workers  in  Sacramento;   "The  Use  and 
Misuse  of  Information^  "  with  articles  on  biases  in  a  particular  school 
textbooky   the  use  of  Japanese  language  source  materials ^  and  understanding 
minority  group  experiences;  and  "Student  Reactions"  to  the  course.     The  papers 
reveal  how  yotmg  Asian  Americans  are  discovering  what  it  means  to  be  Asian 
in  America  through  researching  their  historical  background  and  investigating 
contemporary  issues  of  concern. 

CHINESE-A^€RICANS;  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS.   Integrated  Education 
Associates,  "i^l   South  Dearborn,  Chicago,  111  60604,  1972.   $1.25,  76  p. 

Collection  of  testimonies  and  papers  by  Chinatown  community  leaders 
across  the  United  States  which  dispels  the  myth  that  the  Chinese  can  take 
care  of  themselves.     Problem  areas  concisely  defined  and  repeatedly  aired 
include:     education^   employment^    language^   the  elderly,   health,  youth  and 
crime,   housing,  and  recreation.     An  up-to-date  picture  of  the  Chinese 
American  community  in  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Hawaii^  with  all 
articles  and  references  from  the  last  three  years. 

CHINESE  ARGONAUTS.  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  THE  CHINESE  CONTR I Bl/TORS  TO  THE  HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  SANTA  CUVRA  COUNTY.  Ed.  by  Gloria  Sun  Horn. Foothill  Community 
College,  1971.  S^i-SO;  219  p. 

A  collection  of  student  term  papers  on  the  Chinese  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  CA.     Using  sources  such  as  local  newspapers  and  interviewing  local 
residents,   students  were  able  to  come  up  with  interesting  facts  about  key 
local  Chinese  figures,   the  Chinese  's  contributions  to  various  local  in- 
dustries,  Chinese  language  schools,  and  a  home  for  homeless  girls.     As 
far  as  student  papers  go,   some  are  well-written  and  show  in-depth  research. 
Others  are  skimpy.     On  the  whole,   the  quality  of  this  collection  does  not 
compare  with  that  of  Roots,  Asians  in  America  or  Sojourner.     However,  it 
does  provide  valuable  information  not  gathered  elsewhere. 

FROM  JAPS  TO  JAPANESE;  AN  EVOLUTION  OF  JAPANESE-AMERICAN  STEREQfTYPES.  by 
Dennis  M.  Ogawa^ Berkeley,  McCutchen  Publishing  Corp.,  1971,  67p. $1.75 

Prof.   Ogawa  was  formerly  head  of  the  Ethnic  Studies  Department  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.     In  this  short,  powerful  book,   he  discusses  past  and 
present  stereotypes  of  Japanese-Americans  reflected  in  white-dominated  media. 
He  shows  how  negative  stereotypes  were  used  to  restrict  Asian  immigration, 
then  later,   to  whip  up  war  fervor.     Now,   ironically,  a  "positive"  stereo- 
type has  evolved:     Japanese-Americans  portrayed  as  industrious,  educated, 
exemplary  citizens.     Ogawa  cautions  that  the  rigid,   social  conditioning 
of  this  stereotype  victimizes  Japanese-Americans  by  a  more  subtle  white  racism. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THF  CHINESE  IN  CALIFORNIA;  A  SYLLABUS.   . 
Edited  by  Thomas  Chlnn.  Chinese  Historical  Society  of  America, 
17  Adler  Place,  San  Francisco,  CA  S'tUS.   1969.  $5,  81  p. 

A  godsend  to  anyone  researching  the  early  Chinese  in  Calif- 
ornia.    It  holds  material^   unavailable  elsewhere,   on  the  geo- 
graphic background  of  the  Chinese  settlers  and  their  vital  labor 
contribution  to  California's  early  industries.     Also  invaluable 
is  the  Syllabus  '  information  on  the  social  structure  and  customs 
of  the  Chinese  communities  with  citations  of  primary  and  second- 
ary sources  in  footnotes. 

LONE  HEART  MOUNTAIN J  by  Estelle  Ishigo.  Los  Angeles,  Ca:  Anderson,  Ritchie 
£  S  i mon ,  19727  1 O**  p .   $3 

Estelle  Ishigo  writes  a  quiet,  yet  emotional  account  of  the  three  and 
a  half  years  she  and  her  husband  spent  in  "the  camps. "    First  at  Pomona 
Assembly  Center  and  later  at  Heart  Mountain,   Wyoming,   she  painted,   sketched 
and  wrote  of  the  hardships,   humiliation,   dignity  and  strength  which  combined 
to  make  camp  life.     She  describes  the  allowed  hundred  pounds  of  personal 
belongings,  which  were  dumped  in  the  fields  identified  only  by  a  number; 
someone  playing  the  violin  with  icy  hands,  playing  because  the  "authority" 
wanted  to  view  camp  talent;  of  a  grandmother  ordering  a  packet  of  seeds  from 
a  catalog  so  that  she  might  enjoy  a  beautiful  plant.     When,   after  years 
in  the  isolated  camps,   evacuees  were  abruptly  released,   there  was  no 
supportive  "authority"  to  ease  the  bewilderment  and  pain  of  re-entry. 

Ms.  Ishigo  and  her  late  husband,  Arthur  Ishigo  were  both  bom  in  Calif- 
ornia -  he  of  Japanese  ancestry,   she  of  Dutch,   English  and  French  ancestry. 

THE  LOST  YEARS  1942-1946.  Ed.  by  Sue  KunitomI  Embrey.  Moonlight  Publications, 
1972.  58  p7  Order  from  Gidra,    Box  18649,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90018.  $1 

Ms.   Embrey  chaired  the  Manzanar  Project  Committee  which  was  responsible 
for  having  the  Manzanar  Concentration  Camp  designated  as  a  California 
State  Historical  Landmark  in  1973.     The  Lost  Years  was  compiled  as  a 
working  tool  during  the  campaign,   to  provide  an  overview  of  events  during 
those  four  years.     It  was  compiled  from  War  Relocation  Authority  publications 
and  copies  of  the  Manzanar  Free  Press.     Included  are  Roger  Daniels'  article, 
"Why  It  Happened  Here, "  poems  by  two  persons  interred  at  Manzanar,  and 
brochures  detailing  how  segregation  was  to  be  conducted.     Bibliography. 

(MLINES;  HISTORY  0^  "THE  CHINESE  IN  AMERICA,  by  Mark  H.  Lai  and  Philip  P. 
Choy.   Published  in  San  Francisco  by  authors,  1972,  $3,  ](>U   p. 
Sole  distributor:  Everybody's  Boolcstore 

A  goldmine  of  information,   outdoing  the  Syllabus  in  terms  of  coverageX 
Should  be  invaluable  to  in-depth  researchers  of  the  Chinese  in  America  - 
beginning  with  places  of  origin,   going  onto  early  experiences  in  America, 
and  ending  with  the  present  situations  in  various  parts  of  the  U.S.     Sample 
gems  are:   the  breakdown  and  relationship  of  all  important  Chinese  associations, 
the  Chinese  Americans'  economic  and  political  relationships  with  China,   and  the 
present  distribution  of  Chinese  in  the  U.S.     The  authors  are  both  members 
of  the  Chinese  Historical  Society  and  instructors  of  Chinese  American  History 
at  California  State  University,   S.F.     They  intend  these  detailed  outlines  and 
suggested  readings  to  serve  as  a  study  aid,   but  hopefully  will  someday  publish 
this  rich  resource  in  book  form. 


roots:  an  ASIAN  AMERICAN  READER.  UCLA  Asian  American  Studies  Center,  1971. 
$5.50,  3'*5  p. 

By  faVy   one  of  the  most  comprehensive ^   effeative^  and  attraatzve  vntro- 
duations  available  on  Asian  Americans.     An  anthology  of  writings  by  Asian  ^ 
Americans  who  seek  to  get  to  the  "roots"  of  issues  facing  them,   this  publi- 
cation is  well-organized  into  three  sections:      "Identity, "  "History, "  and 
"Community. "     Within  each  section  is  an  abundant  array  of  informative 
research  papers,   creative  writings,   photos,   and  attractive  graphics  -  by 
everyone  and  anyone  who  has  ever  had  anything  worthwhile  to  contribute 
toward  the  understanding  of  the  Asian  experience  in  America. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHINESE  COM^rJITY  CITIZENS^  SURVEY  AND  FACT  FINDING  COMMITTEE 
REEQEL  (ABRIDGED  EDITION.)  1969. $1.50,  227p. Out  of  print. 

This  is  the  abridged  edition  of  an  834  page  study;  it  represents  the 
most  comprehensive,  factual,   and  up-to-date  report  on  S.F's  Chinatown. 
The  study  was  undertaken  to  define  Chinatown's  complex  problems  and  to 
suggest  solutions  to  the  Mayor's  Office.     More  than  300  people  from  the 
Chinatown  community  contributed.     Crucial  problem  areas  analyzed  include: 
immigration,   city  planning,   housing,   employment,   social  services,   health, 
senior  citizens,  youth,   recreation,  education,   culture,    landmarks  '  pre- 
servation,  traffic,  and  police  relations.     Indexed. 

SOJOyRNER  II  and  SOJOURNER  III  by  The  Asian  Writers'  Project.  Asian 

American  Studies  Program,  Berkeley  High  School. 

SOJOURNER  II   (1972)  is  $2.50,  155p.  SOJOURNER  III   (1973)  is  $'♦,  306p. 
Asian  American  high  school  students  sensitively  relate  their  family 

histories,   their  searches  for  identity,   and  struggles  through  poetry, 

short  narratives,   and  excellent  photos.     Strong,    touching,   and  revealing. 

An  example  is  the  "Haiku"  by  Pam  On:     To  be  an  Asian 

Is  Toshiro  Mifune 
Instead  of  John  Wayne. 

THIRD  WORLD  WOMEN.  Third  World  Communications.   P.O.  Box  1959,  San 
Franc i sco ,  CA  g**  1 26 .   1972.   $3,  l85p. 

Through  poetry,  plays,  narratives,   illustrations,  and  photos,  sisters 
of  the  Black,  Raza,   Indian,   and  Asian  conrmmities  voice  their  cry  for 
liberation  from  the  oppression  caused  by  their  color,   sex,  and  class. 
Sensitive  feelings,  powerful  deliveries,  and  attractive  graphics.     Should 
be  in  every  library. 

TING;  THE  CAULDRON  -  CHINESE  ART  AND  IDENTITY  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Nick  Harvey, 
Editor.   GHde  PublicationsT  330  Ellis  St.,  S.F.  9A102.   ^970.   112p.,  $3.50 

"TING  -  THE  CAULDRON"  is  hexagram  #50  of  the  I  Ching.     It  represents 
the  ancient  vessel  in  which  is  proffered  the  cultural,  artistic,  and  spiritual 
sustenance  of  a  community .     The  contents  of  this  cauldron  -  Chinese  poetry, 
calligraphy,  photographs  and  paintings,   reminiscences,   and  articles  on 
Chinese  art  and  literature,   Chinatown  and  its  many  problems  -  offer  a  well- 
flavored  taste  of  Chinese  culture  and  community.     It  is  well- flavored,   too, 
in  the  variety  and  balance  of  the  contributors  '  style,   subjects,   and 
beautiful  art  work,   and  strengthened  by  their  forthright,   knowledgeable 
opinions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


ASIANS  IN  AMERICA.  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF, MASTER'S  THESES  AND  DOCTORAL  DISSERTA- 
TICNSj  Working  Publication  No,  2,  Asian  American  Research  Project,  Asian 
American  Studies  Division,  Dept.  of  Applied  Behavioral  Sciences,  University 
of  California,  Davis  CA  95616.  1970.   $2.50  for  xerox  copy,  78p. 

A  bibliography  of  750  dissertations  and  theses  on  subjects  relevant  to 
understanding  the  Asian  experience  in  America.     Subjects  treated  include: 
originsj   irrmigration,   discrimination,   social  organization,   identity,   and 
other  overseas  Asians. 

ASIANS  IN,Ar€RICA;  A  SELECTED  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  Working  Publication 
No.  5,  Asian  American  Research  Project,  Asian  American  Studies  Division, 
Dept.  of  Applied  Behavioral  Sciences,  University  of  California,  Davis, 
CA  95616,  1971,  $*».  295  p.   Out  of  print. 

Some  800  annotated  items  on  the  Asian  experience  in  America  gleaned 
from  books,    theses  and  dissertations,  journals,   unpublished  ephemeral  materials, 
and  government  documents.     Coverage  includes  racial  climate,   economic  life, 
social  organization,   and.  identity  of  Chinese,  Japanese,   Filipinos ,  East 
Indians,  Koreans,   and  Thais  in  the  United  States.     Major  contribution  to 
Asian  American  studies. 


BOOKSTORES  SPECIALIZING  IN  ASIAN  AMERICAN  MATERIALS: 


Amerasia  Bookstore 
3  1/2  E.  First  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90012 
(213)  680-2888 

Everybody's  Bookstore 
%kO   Kearny  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  3k\ 
{k\5)    781-4989 


New  Dawn  Books 
1858  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  3k\\S 
(Al5)  567-7029 

Sun  Kwong  Bookstore 
397-7th  Street 
Oakland,  CA  9^606 
('»15)  451-1696 
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Information  Wanted ! 

DEAD  OS  ALIVE  ? 

Members  of  the  Bay  Area  Social  Responsibilities  Roundtable  believe  that 
the  public  library  should  not  only  be  a  book  dispenser,  but  also  serve  as  a 
community  information  center.  We  therefore  set  up  a  task  force  to  survey 
how  adequately  major  Bay  Area  public  libraries  are  fulfilling  the  crucial 
role  of  putting  people  in-touch  with  "live"  resources. 

After  several  planning  sessions,  TF  members  drew  up  a  list  of  I'* 
community  information  questions  (see  list  on  next  page)  and  selected  10  of 
the  largest  public  libraries  in  the  area  to  survey.  We  wanted  to  learn  how 
aware  each  public  library  was  of  the  resources,  agencies  and  organizations 
in  its  own  community  and  those  surrounding  it.   In  other  words,  a  librarian 
could  (hopefully)  provide  a  patron  with  material  on  drug  abuse,  but  could 
s/he  tell  an  addict  where  in  the  community  to  go  for  help? 

The  difficult  part  was  concocting  the  questions.   We  tried  to  devise 
questions  for  which  a  patron  would  have  a  real  and  immediate  concern,  might 
not  be  able  to  find  help  for  in  the  telephone  book,  but  for  which  we  knew 
resources  and  groups  existed  in  the  Bay  Area  that  would  answer  the  need. 
The  questions,  in  general,  reflect  the  concerns  of  the  "alternative  culture" 
segment  of  society  -  a  prominent  segment  which  we  suspected  may  be  going 
unserved.  As  a  control  device,  we  included  a  "straight"  question  about 
gardening  clubs  to  learn  if  this  question  produced  a  better  response  than 
the  more  "hip"  or  controversial  ones. 

TF  members  selected  the  question  of  their  choice;  fortunately,  most  TF 
members  had  a  personal  interest  in  certain  questions,  or,  as  with  the 
library  school  students,  were  currently  working  on  a  research  paper  in  that 
subject  area.  Then  came  the  chance  to  do  some  role-playing;  each  volunteer 
was  to  pretend  to  be  a  concerned  patron  and  by  telephone  ask  the  question 
to  each  of  the  10  libraries,  while  pretending  to  be  a  member  of  that  par- 
ticular community.  "Patrons"  were  not  to  telephone  the  libraries  during  the 
busiest  hours  of  the  day.   Each  time  the  library  gave  the  "patron"  a  referral, 
the  referral  was  then  contacted  by  the  volunteer  to  verify  its  existence 
and  determine  whether  it  did  indeed  provide  adequate  information. 


SUE    CRITCHFIELD 


QUESTIONS  asked: 

1.  Where  can  I  go  to  get  abortion  counseling? 

2.  Are  there  any  alternative  schools  in  the  area  for  iny  10  yr.  old  daughter? 

3.  I'm  having  trouble  with  my  landlord  -  are  there  any  tenant-rights  groups 
in  the  area? 

4.  Are  there  any  gay  women's  groups  in  the  area  that  I  could  join? 

5.  I  want  to  join  a  rock  band  -  how  can  I  find  out  which  groups  need  drummers? 

6.  Are  there  any  groups  in  the  area  that  give  help  to  ex-prisoners  or  their 
families? 

7.  Are  there  any  child  care  centers  in  town? 

8.  Where  can  I  get  a  V.D.  exam? 

9.  Where  can  I  find  out  about  getting  a  vasectomy? 

10.  I'm  a  secretary  in  a  local  company  -  who  can  give  us  advice  in  starting 
a  union? 

11.  How  can  I  find  out  if  the  lettuce  boycott  is  still  on,  what  kinds  of 
lettuce,  and  which  stores  not  to  patronize? 

12.  To  what  groups  in  the  area  could  I  send  my  daughter  for  drug  counseling? 

13.  Are  there  any  natural  childbirth  classes  being  given  in  Spanish  in  the  area? 

14.  Are  there  any  gardening  clubs  in  town  I  could  join? 

QUESTIONNAIRE  ANSWERED  BY  "pATRON": 

Was  the  answer  given  to  you  .  .  . 

A.  Completely  satisfactory? 

B.  Intermediate  referral  (i.e.,  group  did  not  have  information  required 

but  referred  you  to  a  group  that  did?) 

C.  Dead-end  referral  (i.e.,  wrong  phone  number,  no  longer  in  existence, 

group  did  not  have  information  and  could  suggest  no  one  that  did?) 

D.  No  answer  or  referral? 

Other  information  to  be  noted: 

E.  Librarian's  attitude:  courteous,  bored,  brusque,  etc.? 

F.  Which  libraries  asked  you  to  phone  them  back  if  their  referral  was 

unsatisfactory? 

G.  How  many  times  did  you  have  to  be  transferred  within  each  library? 

H.  How  many  libraries  had  to  phone  you  back  to  give  you  the  information? 
I.  Do  you  know  the  source  the  librarian  used  to  answer  your  question? 


RESULTS: 

Total  number  of  questions  asked:  140 

A.  Satisfactory  referral  (sometimes  not  the  best,  however):  73 

B.  Intermediate  referral:  30 

C.  Dead-end  referral:  18 

D.  No  answer  or  referral:  19 

What  did  the  TF  feel  that  the  survey  accomplished?  Since  only  50?  of 
the  questions  received  a  satisfactory  referral,  it's  probably  safe  to  say 
that  these  public  libraries  don't  function  as  community  information  centers! 
That  they  don't  feel  dealing  in  this  kind  of  information  is  part  of  their 
function  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  only  6^ out  of  1^0  times  did  a  librarian 
ask  the  patron  to  telephone  back  if  the  referral  was  not  satisfactory.   In 
contrast,  most  community  switchboards  always  ask  callers  to  phone  back,  not 
only  because  they  want  them  satisfied  but  also  to  keep  their  files  up-to-date. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  librarians  contacted  were  courteous  and  In  some 
cases,  superconcerned  about  the  patron's  problem  (in  one  case  when  the 
V.D.  "patron"  voiced  concern  that  the  city  V.D.  Clinic  might  be  unsympathetic, 
the  librarian  told  her  not  to  worry  because  he'd  been  there  himself  and  they 
were  very  nice!),  they  simply  were  unequipped  to  give  an  answer.  Why  Is  it 
that  a  patron  can  usually  obtain  historical  Information  about  the  community 
from  the  public  library,  and  that  even  letters  receive  at  least  an  hour's  time 
by  a  librarian,  but  current,  immediate  needs  go  unattended? 

Interesting  results  also  came  from  analyzing  the  responses  to  individual 
questions.  Although  the  14  questions  seem  to  average  5  out  of  the  10 
libraries  giving  a  satisfactory  referral,  certain  questions  got  better  re- 
sults than  others.  The  vasectomy  and  V.D.  questions  received  almost  totally 
satisfactory  referrals,  being  quickly  referred  to  Planned  Parenthood  offices 
or  Public  Health  Clinics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abortion  counseling 
questioner,  while  receiving  7  satisfactory  answers,  was  told  by  2  libraries, 
"You  can't  get  that  sort  of  information  from  the  library!"  The  gay  women's 
group  and  the  tenant-rights  group  had  the  worst  results  with  only  2  satis- 
factory referrals  each.   In  the  case  of  the  gay  women's  group,  one  librarian 
told  the  caller  she  would  mail  her  the  answer  (in  a  plain  brown  wrapper?), 
and  another  advised  the  caller  to  contact  the  local  medical  clinic.  The 
secretary's  union  question  really  showed  how  book,  rather  than  resource, 
oriented  the  libraries  are.  Although  there  exists  an  active  women's  trade 
union  group  in  the  Bay  Area,  most  libraries  could  only  suggest  books  in 
their  collection  on  unions,  or,  at  most,  contacting  the  local  AFL-CIO 
office.  What  seemed  worse  is  that  there  are  two  women  workers'  magazines 
being  published  in  the  Bay  Area,  yet  only  one  of  the  libraries  had  copies  in 
its  collection. 

Our  "control"  question  on  gardening  clubs  turned  out  to  be  a  dud  and  we 
obviously  should  have  included  more  questions  of  this  type  In  order  to  draw 
any  valid  conclusions.  What  we  thought  would  be  a  safe,  easy  question,  turned 
out  to  be  just  as  troublesome  to  many  of  the  libraries  as  the  rest  of  the 
questions  (only  k   of  the  libraries  gave  a  satisfactory  referral.)   It 
almost  seemed  that  the  type  of  community  question  didn't  matter.  Public 
libraries  didn't  feel  it  necessary  to  know  about  local  groups,  whatever 
kind  of  group  it  might  be  or  whatever  segment  of  the  community  it  served. 
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Finally,  there  was  a  bonus  received  from  doing  this  survey.  Many  of 
the  librarians  felt  it  a  real  learning  experience  to  have  the  chance  to 
pose  as  a  patron,  discovering  some  bad  professional  habits  of  their  own 
through  hearing  them  on  the  receiving  end  for  once!  However,  we  suspect 
two  factors  might  have  slightly  skewed  the  survey:  the  "patrons"  were 
librarians  themselves  and  were  aware  of  resources  which  could  answer  their 
questions.  Thus,  many  of  the  librarians-turned-patrons  tended  to  insist 
that  the  library  supply  them  with  some  sort  of  referral,  rather  than  accepting 
an  initial  negative  response. 

Perhaps  if  every  public  librarian  were  to  list  local  concerns  and  prob- 
lems similar  to  the  ones  we  did,  and  try  to  find  help,  hardly  knowing  where 
to  start,  s/he  would  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  public  library  acting 
as  the  community's  information  clearinghouse.  Or  ask  yourself  what  agency 
should  do  this?  Surely,  in  today's  world,  the  public  library  can  be 
human-hearted  enough  to  deal  in  more  than  yesterday's  abstractions. 


"LcTV^k' 


There  is  a  really  fine  guide  you'll  need  when  the  decision  is  made  that 
the  public  library  hurl  itself  into  providing  the  community  with  truely 
vital  information  and  referral  services   It  is  librarian  Carolyn  Forsman's 
CRISIS  INFORMATION  CENTERS:  A  RESOURCE  GUIDE. 

distributed  by  The  Exchange,  311  Cedar  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis  55404.  $1. 

Through  it  you  can  find  out  what  organizations  are  now  working  to  deliver 
"information  care"  in  such  areas  as  consumer  action,  sexuality,  religion, 
dope,  draft,  mental  health,  youth  services,  etc.  The  Guide   lists  their 
publications  -  whether  directories,  periodicals,  training  manuals  -  as  well 
as  conferences,  even  legislation.  You  can  contact  these  people,  learn  from 
their  experience,  offer  to  work  together.  Forsman's  booklet  is  a  mighty  step 
in  taking  that  great  leap  forward  in  library  service. 


COMMUNITY 


RESOURCE      'FILE^ 
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Tkue.  htadings  ate  6ugge^tLonA  ol  the.  typz  o^  In^^o/vmXion  a.  JUhnoAy 
hhoiiZd  pKovX.dz  ^OK  lt&  pubtic.     Some.  Ztemi  might  not  appZy  in  youJi  comnKuuXy; 
cejutainly  mon.e  might  be.  added.     Jn^o^unation  can  be  assembled  on  a  Rolodex  ofi 
in  a  coAd  ^iZe  and  ihouZd  incZude  loft  each  heading:     addA.eA6,  phone  numfaeA, 
hou/u>  open,  ieAvice^  avaitabte,  and  a  cjontact  peA&on.     I({  moxe  in^onmation 
ij>  avactabte  ok  neceiAo/u/,  tfiete  coutd  be  a  code  to  indic/vte  moxe  mattfUat 
can  be  ^ound  in  a  veAticJat  ^ite. 

The  empha&i.&  i^  on  Supplying  information  unique  to  youA.  community, 
emergency  and  genefiaZ  &envicjiLii  that  citizen&  need,  and  ajbteAnative.&  that 
exi&t  but  ate  haAd  to  tocate..     An  important  point  to  fiemejnbefi  in  planning  a 
fie^ouAce  fgite  li>  that  each  6ouA.ce  ma&t  be  peJiiodically  updated  by  phone  OA 
maiZ  io  that  the  in^onmatcon  Aemain&  vatid. 

The  attempt  heAe  ij>  to  li&t  information  undeA  the  wond  the  patAon  may 
uie  in  asking  ^ox  in^oAmation.     [UoAe  cA06i  Ae^eAenct&  couZd  be  u&exf.)     The 
AecAeation  section  could,  o{  couASe,  be  broken  down  ^uAtheA  i^  youA  community 
i&  loAge  and  o^^eAi  a  u3i.de  voAiety  o^  enteAtainmcnt.     Obviously,  6uch  a 
diAectoAy  ma&t  be  itfuictuAed  by  a  6ta^^  ^oA  it&  own  community. 

Most  important:  actively,  imaginatively  publicize  the  good  neui&  that 
all  this  information  is  available  at  the  tibrary,  and  encourage  people  to 
call  you  ^or  heZp. 
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The  only  serious  drawback  I  can  see  about  bringing 
this  weapon  into  production  is  that  it  might  bring 
civilization,  as  we  know  it,  to  an  end." 


ATHLETICS 
AS  ART 

Bibliographic  Essay  on  tlie  Potentiality  of  Sport 


by  BENJAMIN  SAWYER  &  SANDY  DORBIN 


1973 


A  tight-closed  loop  surrounds  American  athletics,  like  a  shell  covering 
the  whole  phenomenon  -  inverted,  feeding  on  itself,  with  a  magnitude  and 
power  capable  of  pulling  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  into  its  closed  orbit. 
Yet  this  shell  is  being  pierced,  as  yet  in  modest  proportions,  by  a  group  of 
people  whose  vision  has  expanded. . .Books  are  coming  out,  in  some  cases  backed 
by  solid  and  courageous  action,  in  which  athletes  are  not  only  seeing  the 
current  state  of  athletics  more  objectively  but  in  some  cases  are  sensing 
vast  possibilities  in  sports  for  the  inner  world  of  human  beings.  We  write 
this  essay  out  of  our  joy  over  these  developments.   It  is  a  personal  thing 
with  us,  for  we  are  active  distance  runners  ourselves.  And  we  write  it 
from  a  sense,  an  intuition,  that  these  developments  are  going  to  be  profound 
in  their  long-term  impact  on  American  sport. 

We  have  come  to  see  the  shell  surrounding  sports  for  what  it  is:  a 
circle  made  up  of  sports  page  mentality  constantly  conditioning  us  to  a 
heavily  goal-oriented  thinking  (winning,  or  records,  or  both),  which  is 
based  on  capitalist  economic  ideas  and  Social  Darwinian  philosophy,  a 
general  psychological  insecurity  in  the  population,  cuid  a  lack  of  a  general 
philosophical-spiritual  approach  to  life  in  this  culture.  All  of  which  in 
turn  has  the  effect  of  producing  elitism,  brutality,  almost  total  loss  of 
dignity  in  athletes,  super-commercialism  and  pressure,  spectatorship  instead 
of  participation,  and  an  inner  void  in  many  athletes  that  can  never  finally 
be  satisfied  no  matter  how  hard  they  ran  the  treadmill.   Powerful  side-effects 
are  sexism,  racism,  inability  to  express  (and  receive)  emotions  and  communi- 
cate with  intimacy  and  gentleness,  the  use  of  drugs,  and  unbelievable  con- 
formity. There  it  is.  The  voices  we  hear  from  this  world  are  reaching  back 
for  something  lost,  and  precious.  Something  akin  to  experiences  in  childhood 
play.  Often  they  are  battering  at  their  current  situation  (Flood,  Edwards, 
Meggyesy,  Parrish,  Sample,  Shaw  -  all  former  pro  and  college  athletes), 
absorbed  in  it  and  grappling  with  what  they  are  experiencing  and  its  pain  in 
their  souls.  The  sensitivity  and  awareness  manifested  in  some  of  these  books 
are  exceptionally  moving  to  us. 

No  matter  how  political  (Edwards,  Hoch,  Meggyesy)  or  humorous  (Brosnan, 
Bouton,  Oliver  in  places),  there  is  almost  uniformly  a  sense  of  trying  to 
get  back  in  touch  with  different  realities  in  athletics.   We,  too,  are  in 
that  process.  There  are  no  words  to  get  at  the  heart  of  it,  but  it  centers 
around  athletics  as  art,  as  liberation,  as  brotherhood  and  sisterhood.   It 
centers  around  realizing  the  mirror  image  -  seeing  onself  in  the  "opponent" 


and  having  an  ultimate  respect  for  his  or  her  humanity,  rather  than  treating 

the  person  as  an  obstacle  in  a  path  to  your  success  (George  Sauer's  terminology.) 

It  centers  around  a  holistic  approach  to  sport,  where  our  physical,  mental, 

emotional,  and  spiritual  aspects  are  balanced  and  working  in  harmony.  And 

it  centers  around  "process"  as  the  elements  of  basic  importance,  rather  than 

goals. 

In  a  truly  pivotal  book  that  brings  some  of  the  ultimate  reality  of  the 
artistic  and  spiritual  aspects  of  sport  out  in  a  literary  way,  Shivas  Irons 
says  to  Michael  Murphy  in  Golf  in  the  Kingdom^   "Ye  see,  Michael,  merely 
shootin'  par  is  second  best.  Coin'  for  results  like  that  leads  men  and 
cultures  and  entire  worlds  astray.  But  if  ye  do  it  from  the  inside  ye  get 
the  results  eventually  and  everything  else  along  with  it."  Shivas'  whole 
metaphysic  underlays  that  statement,  which  quivers  and  then  explodes  in 
your  mind.  Where  would  such  a  statement  ever  find  a  place  in  an  American 
sports  page?  It  is  a  statement  characteristic  of  the  depth  of  Golf  in  the 
Kingdom,   a  statement  at  once  about  golf  and  about  all  of  life,  and  thus 
implicitly  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  our  conditioning  in  which  we  (our 
culture)  separates  off  sport  from  other  "real"  areas  of  life,  just  as  children 
have  been  separated  off  from  the  mainstream  and  "real"  things.  Consequently, 
the  existence  of  a  "sports"  section  in  the  newspaper,  or  the  "sports  reports" 
of  TV,  etc.  Whether  explicitly  or  implicitly,  many  of  the  authors  agree  on 
a  basic  principle  in  the  ongoing  debate  about  the  role  of  sport  in  life: 
sports  bear  some  close  relationship  to  the  values  esteemed  in  any  society  at 
a  given  time. 

So  we  have  sportswriters,  the  majority  of  whom  are  nothing  more  than 
shills  for  the  owners  (Hoch  analyzes  in  detail,  from  a  socialist  viewpoint, 
the  monopoly  capitalist  aspect  of  big-time  American  sport;  Flood  and  Parrish 
lay  open  its  omnipotent  power),  constantly  working  on  our  heads  from  the 
stance  of  winner  elitism,  sexism,  shallowness  in  their  view  of  what's 
happening  in  an  athlete,  almost  wholly  goal-oriented  -  all  sent  to  us  in 
militaristic  language  (see  Shaw,  Oliver,  and  Hoch  on  this.)  They  are  only 
dimly  aware,  if  at  all,  of  the  idea  of  some  intrinsic  joy  of  sport  by  partici- 
pants, locked  up  as  they  are  in  their  own  conditioning  -  a  central  cog  in 
the  closed  loop  described  earlier  -  and  their  sycophantic  relationship  to 
owners  and  management.  And  further,  allowing  this  to  control  their  writing. 
As  well  as  the  emergence  of  sensitive  athletes  speaking  out  with  courage 
and  consciousness,  inherent  in  this  bibliography  is  the  emergence  of  sports- 
writers  of  similar  caliber  (Shector,  Amdur,  Olson,  and  Johnson  are  examples.) 
Brosnan,  Parrish,  and  Merchant  are  particularly  good  on  sportswriting,  while 
Krim's  book  is  included  here  because,  though  primarily  a  work  of  literary 
interest,  its  essay  called  "Sportswriting"  is  germane  to  the  issues  discussed 
here. 

It  is  definitely  not  in  the  ethos  of  "win  at  any  cost"  that  the  athlete 
approaches  art  in  sports.  The  "must  win"  fixation  breeds  insecurity  on  all 
sides  (emanating  originally,  as  it  does,  from  profound  insecurity),  and  a 
vast  segment  of  American  sport  has  degenerated  into  this  ethos.  A  number  of 
the  authors,  notably  Shaw,  Oliver,  Hoch,  and  Sauer,  discuss  this  pathology 
(and  that  is  what  it  is)  from  various  angles.  The  sick  picture  that  emerges 
brings  the  shock  of  how  far  this  culture  has  slid  from  being  able  to  play 
a  "game."  Joyless  people  like  Darryl  Royal  (see  Shaw  for  an  unforgettable 
picture  of  this  man,  a  coach  not  "known"  by  any  of  the  football  players  at 
the  University  of  Texas),  Paul  Dietzel,  Ben  Schwartzwalder  (see  Meggyesy  for  a 
description  of  him),  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant,  Woody  Hayes,  and  Vince  Lombardi  -  all 


on  the  top  rung  of  big-time  American  football  coaching  -  are  considered 
paragons  of  sporting  values.  Nor  does  enlightened  athletics  thrive  on 
regimentation,  discrimination  based  on  race  or  sex,  paternalism  and 
economic  sanction,  or  blind  authoritarianism  -  all  handmaidens  of  the  in- 
flexible, unspontaneous,  totally  goal-oriented  "must  win"  philosophy.  Paul 
Hoch  asks  a  simple,  central  question  at  one  point  -  one  almost  missed,  so 
deeply  conditioned  are  most  of  us  by  the  whole  American  "winner"  syndrome 
(sports,  foreign  relations,  war,  corporate  power,  love-making):  "What 
difference  does  it  really  make  who  wins  or  loses  in  sports?" 

The  state  of  ecstasy  may  be  induced  chemically,  or  performance  may  be 
enhanced  thereby  (Parrish  thinks  so);  but  we  doubt  that  the  kinds  of  experien- 
ces we  are  talking  about  may  be  obtained  through  the  false  euphoria  of  stimu- 
lants. Speed  kills  pain  and  inhibitions,  perhaps  -  but  it  also  kills  that 
freedom  of  mind  and  loftiness  of  spirit  which  is  the  necessary  climate  in 
which  athletic  games  become  art.   Listen  to  Chip  Oliver,  former  linebacker 
with  the  Oakland  Raiders,  describing  the  physical  fitness  of  the  Raiders,  and 
the  use  of  drugs:   "Since  the  players  were  in  such  poor  shape,  they  had  to 
have  help.  Usually  it  was  pills:  Darvon  and  Desbutal  were  the  favorites, 
but  many  others  were  used  too."  He  goes  on  to  describe  many  a  player  coming 
in  for  practice,  hung  over  from  drinking  (both  Oliver  and  Flood  note  the 
widespread  drinking),   "Then  he'd  go  in  the  training  room,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  he'd  come  out  with  his  eyeballs  floating,  barely  knowing  where  he  was." 
Bemie  Parrish  states,  "I  never  played  another  game,"  after  he  first  learned 
of  pep  pills  in  college,  "in  my  college  or  professional  career  without  taking 
either  Dexedrine  or  Benzedrine,"  This  is  so  pathetic  it's  hard  to  bear. 
Dehumanization  into  athletic  robots.  People  "playing"  "games"  in  such  a 
perverted  atmosphere  that  drug  use  is  common  to  get  "up"  for  the  games  and 
even  for  practice,  to  build  up  bulk  (anarobic  steroids),  and  to  dull  pain  of 
injuries  so  they  can  be  shoved  into  play  (novocain  and  xylocain)  as  if  so 
many  machines.  A  good  source  of  testimony  from  several  points  of  view  (ath- 
letes, doctors,  coaches)  is  Drug  Abuse  in  Athletics.      Included  is  testimony 
from  Scott  and  Meggyesy.  The  double  standard  in  the  NFL  anti-drug  propaganda 
on  TV  rivals  for  comedy  an  Abe  Fortas  lecture  on  judicial  ethics.  Or,  as 
Hoch  puts  it,  "But  the  NCAA  and  the  NFL  issuing  solemn  warnings  against  drugs 
on  their  telecasts  each  week  is  like  the  Mafia  issuing  warnings  against  crime." 

The  rise  of  Black  Power  has  had  a  hefty  impact  in  sports,  as  one  might 
expect.  The  books  we  are  dealing  with  abound  with  examples  of  racial  conflict 
and  the  emergence  of  black  consciousness  in  sports. . .Example:  Edwards,  des- 
cribing the  Olympic  Committee  for  Human  Rights  and  its  activities  in  1968; 
Olsen  on  a  whole  spectrum  of  racism  in  American  sports,  but  with  particular 
attention  to  explosions  on  the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso  track  team  and 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  pro  football  team  (also  described  in  depth  by  Meggyesy); 
Flood  telling  what  it's  like  to  be  black  and  a  minor  league  baseball  player 
in  the  South;  and  Scott  giving  an  overview  of  racial  realities  in  sport  and 
also  focusing  on  the  black  athletes  at  the  1968  Olympic  Games.  The  picture 
which  emerges  is  equally  appalling  to  that  of  drug  usage.  Several  things 
become  evident:  black  athletes  being  "used"  like  performers  for  prestige 
of  schools,  teams,  etc.,  yet  not  accepted  in  other  areas  of  life;  the  sham 
of  the  philosophy  that  blacks  can  better  themselves  educationally  while  on 
athletic  scholarships  (Olson  lays  that  one  to  rest,  and  Shaw  does  the  same  in 


relation  to  football  players  of  any  color  at  big-time  football  schools);  lots 
of  racist  coaches;  total  correlation  with  other  areas  of  American  decision- 
making power  -  the  nearer  to  the  top,  the  whiter  it  gets  (how  many  black 
pro  quarterbacks  are  there,  or  black  centers,  or  black  managers  or  coaches? 
Several  of  the  authors  claim  there  are  quota  systems  along  color  lines.) 

And  another  kind  of  hypocrisy  shows  its  head,  this  in  relation  to  the 
Olympic  Games.  At  Mexico  City  in  1968  Tommie  Smith  and  John  Carlos  were 
evicted  from  the  Olympic  Village  as  a  result  of  a  black  power  salute  on  the 
victory  stand,  while  at  Munich  in  1972  Vince  Matthews  and  Wayne  Collett  were 
barred  from  Olympic  competition  for  life  as  a  result  of  hanging  loose  on  the 
victory  stand  -  both  actions  during  the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem. 
Baron  de  Coubertin,  the  central  source  of  energy  for  establishing  the  modem 
Olympics,  though  some  of  his  motives  may  be  open  to  question,  seems  to  us 
to  have  honestly  desired  the  Olympics  to  involve  competition  among  individuals, 
not  nation  against  nation  through  individuals.  And  his  philosophy  held  sway 
through  the  first  few  Olympiads.  Johnson  ominously  spoke  of  an  evolution  of 
a  kind  that  de  Coubertin  would  not  have  wanted,  though,  "By  1928  some  early 
hints  of  the  nationalistic  chauvinism  that  would  rise  within  the  Olympics 
began  to  turn  up,"  From  then  on  it  has  all  been  downhill,  to  the  current 
degrading  Olympic  spectacle  of  national  medal  counts,  referees  fudging  in 
favor  of  their  political  favorites,  grudge  matches  between  Cold  War  antagonists, 
and  frenzied  nationalistic  sports  news  reporting  that  liquidates  the  individual 
athlete  in  favor  of  what  country  s/he  "represents."  Here  again,  insecurity 
is  blatant  under  the  surface,  this  time  on  a  national  level,  the  "great" 
powers  showing  the  weakest  national  egos.  Who  with  genuine  inner  development 
needs  to  compulsively  keep  counting  medals?  And  the  circle  of  hypocrisy 
is  closed  in  getting  back  to  Smith,  Carlos,  Matthews,  and  Collett.  Lip 
service  to  Olympic  ideals  of  international  brotherhood  is  flown  with  the 
flags  every  four  years,  but  let  there  be  one  act  not  showing  proper  respect 
to  national  flags  .  .  . 


The  issue  of  sexism  is  coming  on  rapidly  in  sports,  and  some  breakthroughs 
are  being  made  (changes  in  AAU  long  distance  running,  for  example,  are  positively 
jet-like  compared  to  the  AAU's  normal  turtle  pace  in  keeping  up  with  social 
realities.)   It  is  almost  too  current  for  the  consciousness  of  some  of  the 
books,  as  aware  as  the  authors  are  in  other  areas.   Flood  and  Bouton  (where 
does  he  criticize  "beaver  shooting"--baseball  players  as  peeping  toms?)  come 
over  as  chauvinistic  and  opportunistic  in  their  approach  to  women,  while 
Scott  simply  doesn't  touch  it.  Johnson  doesn't  do  too  badly,  all  things 
considered,  as  several  of  his  interviews  with  past  Olympic  champions  are  with 
women.  Oliver,  Meggyesy,  Shaw,  and  especially  Hoch,  who  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  sexism,  show  genuine  sensitivity  to  women.  Hoch  is  exceptionally 
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fine  on  the  problem,  both  from  the  angle  of  its  effect  on  women  and  on  men 
and,  more  fundamentally,  from  what  he  feels  are  its  origins  in  our  bureau- 
cratized  and  militarized  society. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  of  sexism  is  American  male  machismo  pathology, 
created  to  some  degree  and  definitely  reinforced  and  perpetuated  by  the  whole 
atmosphere  surrounding  big-time  American  sports.   It  is  "maleness"  as  hard,  cold, 
unemotional,  "on  top  of  it,"  super-competitive  -  all  leading  to  inability 
to  express  emotions,  allow  sensitivity  to  be  felt,  show  tenderness,  vulner- 
ability. Above  all  else,  do  not  show  vulnerability.   Intelligence  and 
spontaneity  go  to  the  grave  from  rustiness,  from  the  constant  inversion  of 
real  inner  feelings.   During  the  football  season  there  was  a  sign  in  the  San 
Jose  State  College  men's  locker  room:   "We  fear  no  one  -  we  respect  'all'." 
Another  said,  "Hitters  are  winners."  Those  football  players  who  speak  of 
the  joy  of  violent  contact,  of  hitting,  seem  to  us  to  be  placing  their  actions 
close  to  the  clinical  definition  of  sadism.   Both  Oliver  and  Shaw  go  right  to 
the  center  of  athlete  machismo,  seeing  it  for  what  it  is.  Gary  Shaw  says, 
In  most  of  our  eyes  if  any  gaze  came  through  other  than  one  that  befits  a 
football  player,   alukiys  moving ,   aggressive ,   on  the  make,   it  was  a  glimmer  of 
being  lost  and  bewildered;  hut  one  had  to  look  hard  for  this,  and  it  was 
fleeting.     Oliver  goes  to  the  origins  of  this:  When  they  were  kids,   somebody 
told  them  they  had  to  impress  people  ntith  how  mean  and  tough  they  were. 
People  would  oooh  and  aaah  when  they  did  something  aggressive,  and  it  would 
become  a  part  of  their  personality  to  be  vulgar  and  crude.     They  didn't 
necessarily  want  to  act  like  that;  anybody  would  rather  be  gentle.     But  they 
got  caught  up  in  the  stereotype  of  being  football  players.     All  they  were 
really  doing  was  competing  on  a  low  level  for  affection,   a  little  bit 
of  love.     They  learned  to  substitute  attention  for  genuine  affection. 
So,  the  image  of  the  tough,  aggressive  "jock"  is  bom  -  a  stereotype,  a 
stigma.  And  it  reaches  out  to  stigmatize  the  athlete  as  unintelligent, 
too,  for  creative  and  insightful  thinking  do  not  mix  with  such  conditioned 
behavior  and  thus  must  be  repressed,  inverted. 

A  great  deal  of  the  power  of  these  books  is  that  it  has  been  the  athletes 
themselves  who  popped  the  lid  off  the  old  mentality  about  sports  -  the  self- 
righteous  moralizing,  high-handed  authoritarianism  and  cowboy  capitalism 
that  still  pervade  sports  in  America,  from  Little  League  to  big  leagues. 
And,  because  of  their  honesty,  courage,  and  consciousness,  many  of  the  authors 
have  written  books  of  true  literary  merit.   No  longer  the  formula,  one- 
dimensional  sports  books  of  old.   Brosnan's  book  is  the  first  important  one 
of  the  period  we  are  considering.   This  is  ironic  in  that  Brosnan  hardly 
thinks  of  himself  as  a  crusader.   His  book  is  more  a  product  of  pique  than 
anything  else  yet,  even  so,  his  insights  about  the  business  of  "sport"  (and 
repeatedly  the  athletes  who  have  been  through  the  college-pro  mill  smash 
the  myth  of  big-time  American  sport  being  anything  but  another  business) 
are  penetrating. 

Among  Jack  Scott's  writings,  we  particularly  value  The  Athletic  Revo- 
lution  because  of  its  range.   The  second  chapter  reproduces  a  speech  by 
ex-football  coach  and  alleged  educator  Max  Rafferty  called  "Interscholastic 
Athletics:   the  Gathering  Storm."  The  book  concludes  with  a  brief  lyric 
essay  by  Mike  Spino,  a  distance  runner  and  now  affiliated  with  Project  Artaud 
in  San  Francisco,  entitled  "Running  as  a  Spiritual  Experience."  Taken 
together,  these  two  represent  the  polar  extremes  of  current  thinking  about 
the  nature  and  role  of  sport. 


As  far  as  psychological  impact,  Gary  Shaw's  Meat  On  the  Hoof  is  altogether 
the  milestone  that  Golf  in  the  Kingdom   is  in  the  spiritual  realm.  He  opens 
the  wound  and  inspects  the  disease  called  "The  American  male  jock  trip"  in 
such  a  personal,  exposed,  and  penetrating  way  that  it  becomes  a  "universal" 
book  -  it  is  relevant  to  what  it  means  to  become  conditioned  into  the  role 
of  a  "male"  in  almost  any  area  of  American  society.   Its  most  profound  contri- 
bution is  its  insights  into  why  a  human  being  will  voluntarily  submit  himself 
to  the  psychological  and  physical  horror  of  a  football  program  such  as  that 
at  the  University  of  Texas  (where  Shaw  played  for  four  years.) 

Curt  Flood,  ex-centerfielder  with  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  deserves 
special  mention  on  two  counts.  His  book  is  powerful,  and  open.  You  walk 
right  into  his  life.  And  his  act  was  monumental:  challenging  the  reserve 
clause  in  baseball.  The  pressure  on  him  must  have  been  inhuman,  for  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  he  single-handedly  took  on  the  wealth,  power,  and  cun- 
ning of  baseball  management  (and  it  is  more  than  "baseball"  management,  for 
a  number  of  the  teams  are  now  owned  by  larger  corporations  or  interlocked  with 
a  web  of  non-sports  business  interests),  and  by  implication  a  good  share  of 
American  public  opinion  as  well.  The  Nixon  Court's  treatment  of  Flood's  suit 
is  significant.   In  a  4-3  decision,  the  majority  invoked  the  principle  of 
stare  decisis  -   "to  abide  by  or  adhere  to  decided  cases"  (Black's.)   In 
other  words,  even  though  baseball  is  a  business  indisputedly  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  even  though  the  reserve  clause  does  act  in  restraint 
of  trade,  baseball's  exemption  (from  the  anti-trust  laws)  stands  because 
the  Congress  hasn't  proposed  new  legislation  for  many  years.  Richard  Nixon, 
Number  One  Passenger  on  the  American  male  jock  trip,  must  have  been  plenty 
pleased  at  this  example  of  "strict  constructionism":  admit  the  inequity, 
but  pass  the  buck  rather  than  remedy  it.  Blackmun's  majority  opinion  is 
a  disgusting  brew  of  sentimentality  and  sophistry.  Marshall's  dissent  is  a 
more  intelligent,  comprehensive,  forthright,  and  humane  view  of  the  situation; 
it  may  be  read  at  pages  747-751  of  the  lawyer's  edition  of  the  Supreme  Court 
reports. 

DeLillo's  book  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  the  old  mentality  that 
we  know  of  because  it  deals  with  that  mentality  from  the  inside  out.  We 
happen  to  regard  End  Zone   as  a  very  important  novel,  very  likely  the  best 
sports  novel  ever.   Because  it  is  a  highly  developed  piece  of  imaginative 
literature  which  happens  to  be  about  football,  rather  than  a  "football  novel" 
such  as  Dan  Jenkins'  Semi-Tough,   we  rate  it  so  highly.   Protagonist 
Gary  Harkness  is  a  more  mature  catcher  in  the  rye,  dealing  with  a  corres- 
pondingly more  brutal  and  indifferent  world.   His  journey  is  an  essentially 
spiritual  pilgrimmage,  and  the  book's  resolution  carries  implications  for 
all  of  us  who  wish  to  make  of  sport  more  than  it  has  been. 

What  sport  may  become  comes  through  in  and  between  the  lines  of  several 
of  the  authors. . .Glimpses  are  seen  of  joy,  creativity,  deep  connections 
between  people  (even  "opposed"  competitors),  cooperation  in  common  endeavors, 
more  widespread  participation  instead  of  mass  passive  spectatorship,  and 
involvement  of  the  spiritual  plane  of  human  beings.   In  short,  the  potential 
of  sport  as  art.  The  possibilities  are  vast,  infinite.  Michael  Murphy,  as 
we  have  said,  places  golf  in  a  very  large  perspective.  George  Sauer  (ex- 
receiver  with  the  New  York  Jets),  a  most  humane  and  sensitive  individual, 
offers  several  progressive  views  of  what  could  be.  The  works  of  both  Henderson 
(Editor  of  Runner's  World   magazine)  and  Harris  bring  distance-running  back 
into  a  human  perspective,  as  an  act  flowing  from  the  deepest  essence  of  the 
person  rather  than  something  motivated  and  controlled  by  extrinsic  energy. 


A  book  that  goes  far  toward  providing  one  kind  of  practical  framework  for 
an  interscholastic  athletics  of  the  future  is  The  Fifth  Doum.      The  beauty 
of  Amdur's  book  is  his  presentation  of  solid  alternatives,  balancing  criti- 
cism in  the  early  chapters.  The  alternative  approach  centers  on  George  Davis, 
football  coach  at  Willits  (California)  High  School.   Davis,  a  deep  and  pro- 
vocative man,  has  forged  ahead  and  put  democratic  ideas  into  practice  with 
his  teams,  and  Amdur  quotes  him  at  length,  sensing,  we  feel,  his  importance 
for  developments  to  come.  Out  of  Their  League   deserves  special  mention  at 
this  point  because  it  is  a  chronicle  of  a  man  of  social  and  political  aware- 
ness playing  pro  football  during  the  1960's,  a  time  of  poverty  unveiled  and 
Vietnam  escalation  -  a  man  who  not  only  would  not  allow  his  consciousness  to 
be  buried  beneath  pressure  and  affluence  but  also  acted  in  response  to  what 

he  felt. 

George  Leonard  is  a  person  with  a  visionary  view  of  inner  space.  Voices 

like  his  work  their  way  through  educational,  political,  and  economic  con- 
ditioning, often  with  acute  pain.   In  his  new  book.  The  Transformation;  a 
Guide  to  the  Inevitable  Changes  in  Humankind^   Leonard  reaches  into  those 
possibilities  that  we  try  to  keep  in  view  ahead  as  we  sway  with  the  pressures 
coming  in  from  all  sides.  Listen  to  him:  J  consider  how  often  the  moments 
of  bliss  in  my  life  have  been  associated  with  rhythmic  activities  -  dancing^ 


running  down  a  long  mountain  trail,  playing  drums,   paddling  a  canoe  for 
hours  -  an  affirmation,   perhaps,   of  the  essentially  rhythmic  nature  of  the 
universe.      ...the  greatest  of  athletes  the  world  over  are  no  strangers  to 
unusual  states  of  consciousness.     Lacking  the  vocabulary  and  the  sanction 
to  talk  about  it,   American  athletes  sometimes  refer  to  a  sort  of  self-hypnosis 
that  accompanies  their  most  remarkable  feats.      They  speak  of  projecting 
themselves  with  the  ball,   of  just  blending  with  a  play  rather  than  reasoning 
about  it,   of  letting  the  bat  do  the  work.     Indeed,   the  human  organism  m  a 
condition  of  heightened  awareness,   experiencing  the  connectedness  of  all 
things,    flowing  with  universal  rhythms,    can  perform  wonders.     But  such  an 
organism  is  next  to  worthless  as  a  standardized  component  in  a  social  machine. 


Svunming  up  the  positive  potential  of  athletics  as  well  as  anything  we've 
read  is  Maureen  Kovich's  article.  Note  its  emphasis  on  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
She  first  defines  physical  education  traditionally,  as  the  art  and  science 
of  human  movement.  She  says  that  we  have  overemphasized  the  scientific 
aspect;  also,  that  historically  people  have  tended  to  define  art  in  narrow 
terms.  When  viewed  with  an  alive  sensibility,  athletics  take  on  a  wondrous 
aspect.  Rebound  tumbling^   for  example ^   beoomes  something  more  than  mere 
novelty.     The  tumbler  senses  something  of  brief  snatches  of  freedom,   something 
of  precarious  balance  in  unsupported  space,   of  underlying  rhythm,  and  of 
forces  initiated  by  himself  acting  upon  himself.     He  becomes  sensitive  to  the 
elements  of  space,   force  and  time  in  his  world  of  movement.     From  this  view- 
point,  we  see  that  it  is  not  just  the  man's  body  performing;   it  is  the  whole 
man.     Man  and  his  movements  become  the  art. 

New  voices  are  being  heard,  speaking  of  timeless  realities.  And  new 
energies  are  being  released.  We  want  to  mention  two  developments  which, 
in  particular,  are  providing  focuses  for  these  energies.  Jack  Scott  was 
recently  appointed  Athletic  Director  at  Oberlin  College,  and  Paul  Hoch  and 
Tommie  Smith  have  also  gone  to  Oberlin  as  members  of  the  faculty.  As  a 
consequence,  the  athletic  program  at  Oberlin  is  undergoing  very  definite 
changes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  extremely  important  occurrence 
in  collegiate  athletics,  bound  to  be  watched  closely.  And  with  Jack  and  Micki 
Scott  to  Oberlin  went  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Sport  and  Society,  which 
has  provided  encouragement,  ideas,  and  in  some  cases,  financial  help  to  some 
of  the  authors,  notably  Meggyesy,  Hoch,  and  Shaw.  The  I.S.S.S.  publishes 
the  I.S.S.S.   Newsletter,    solid  and  worth  obtaining. 

The  second,  very  recent  development  is  the  Esalen  Sports  Center  (1793 
Union  St.,  San  Francisco),  part  of  the  Esalen  Institute.  Through  symposia 
and  summer  programs  they  are  exploring  alternative  consciousness  in  sports 
and  physical  education.  Michael  Murphy  was  one  of  the  co-founders  of  Esalen 
in  1962,  and  Dave  Meggyesy  (ex-St.  Louis  Cardinals  linebacker)  is  co-director 
of  the  Sports  Center. 

Octavio  Paz  has  said,  "We  are  witnessing  the  invasion  of  the  present." 
Indeed,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  mounting. 
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BLACK  IS  A  WORD J ^Y  Albert  B.  Carr  and  Rogene  Radner.   Pacific  Education 
PutTishers,  Inc.,  2121  McKinley  Street,  Honolulu,  HI  96822.   1972.   32  p. 
PB  $1.10  -I-  25c  postage.   (Bulk  prices  available.) 

This  light  (in  mood  and  weight)  little  volume  is  a  delight  to  read,  to 
see,  and  to  understand.   In  BLACK  IS  A  WORD,   University  of  Hawaii  education 
professor  Albert  B.  Carr  and  Honolulu  graphic  designer  Rogene  Radner  have 
created  a  whimsical,  positive  statement  of  the  meaning  and  the  power  of 
the  word  "black." 

The  message  flows  gracefully  through  the  pages,  helped  immeasurably 
by  the  original  approach  and  execution  of  the  stark  black/white  design. 
Although  this  32-page  paperbound  looks  like  it's  for  pre-schoolers,  it  is 
really  for  about  the  first  grade  and  up  and  up  and  up. 

I  was  turned  on  to  BLACK  IS  A  WORD  by  a  ghetto  teacher  who  visited  the 
Bookpower  Bus  seeking  the  book.  He  said  it  was  highly  recommended  by  an 
expert  on  minority  teaching  but  that  he  couldn't  locate  it.  And  neither 
could  I  in  any  Bay  Area  bookstore.  Although  BIP   lists  it  with  the  wrong 
publisher,  I  ultimately  got  my  copy... one  of  the  best  investments  I've  made 
in  quite  a  while. 

—Ed  CoLvaJUUnL,  daly  city  p. I. 


AndBlack  is  power 
The  power  of  people* life 

The  power  of  beauty  &  love 
and 

the  power  that  comes 
because  Black 

a  word 


WHAT 

BLACK  LIBRARIANS 

ARE  SAYING 

Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  E.  J.  Josey. 
Scarecrow  Press,  1972.   $7.50 
LC:   72-5372.   ISBN  0-8108-0530-8. 

Twenty-seven  Afro-American  colleagues  collectively  say  that  racism 
permeates  the  profession  and  that  libraries  have  monumentally  failed  to 
meet  the  real  informational  needs  of  the  black  community.   For  simply 
riveting  those  two  points  in  print,  and  because  it's  only  the  second  book - 
length  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  library/Afro-America  nexus  (the  first 
being  Josey's  1970  anthology.  The  Black  Libraricm  in  America),   this  work 
is  necessary  and  significant.  However,  in  many  respects  it's  also  dis- 
appointing.  It  would  demean  both  the  writers  and  the  topic  for  whites  to 
respond  with  patronizing  head-pats  or  for  blacks  to  react  with  a  reflexive, 
uncritical  "Right  on!" 

Getting  to  specifics:  much  incisive,  heavy-impact,  rightly  bitter 
prose  uneasily  co-habits  with  much  pomposity,  repetition,  and  cliche-type 
jive.  Walter  J.  Eraser's  opening  contribution  on  professionalism  vs. 
advocacy,  while  thoughtful  and  creative,  suffers  from  meandering  Academese 
that  nearly  buries  his  solid  insights  on  matters  like  discriminatory  branch- 
siting,  reprint  rip-offs,  "dispassionate"  selection  of  Sambo-ish   material, 
and  night-school  programs  as  a  little-tried  recruitment-device.   Binnie 
Tate's  "Rat  Race"  conveys  powerful  feelings,  but  meagre  substance:  a  fiery 
sermon,  a  momentary  cathartic,  yet  telling  the  average  reader  practically 
nothing  s/he  didn't  know  already.  Mohammed  M.  Aman's  "Against  All  Odds, 
We  Have  Been  Believers"  combines  a  litany  of  facile  truisms  with  earnest 
but  somewhat  naive,  romantic  notions  about  "black  oneness"  in  librarianship 
and  the  realities  of  African  library  development.   Even  now,  unhappily. 
Franco-  and  Anglophone  librarians  in  Africa  rarely  rap  with  each  other, 
much  less  with  their  brethren  overseas;  the  most  significant  regional 
organization  on  the  continent  -  the  East  African  Library  Association  -  has 
dissolved,  regressively  splintering  into  three  national  bodies;  and  a 
journal  like  Nigerian  Lihraries^    specifically  recommended  by  Araan  as  an 
international  black-library  medium,  barely  manages  -  in  terms  of  size  and 
frequency  -  to  properly  service  its  own,  local  readership.  Miles  M.  Jackson 
("Cultural  Shock,  The  Third  World,  Soul  Power  and  Other  Thoughts")  exhibits 
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a  gratifying  hard-headedness  with  respect  to  the  genuine  jolts  an  Afro- 
American  librarian  may  experience  on  the  mother-continent.  However,  the 
"Bond  between  Africans  and  their  American  black  brothers"  is  not  always 
as  "evident"  as  he  claims.   Black  nations  often  harass  or  expel  "expatriate" 
African  communities  and  political  exiles,  some  "independent"  countries 
have  openly  trucked  with  Apartheid  South  Africa,  and  several  governments 
almost  slavishly  rely  on  Western  "assistance"  to  stay  in  power  (unpleasant 
facts  which  should  slightly  modify  his  suggested  "awareness  of  Pan-Africanism.") 
The  "appreciation  of .. .liberation  struggles"  that  he  wisely  counsels  for 
Afro-American  visitors  could  lead  to  the  unsettling  realization  that 
numerous  African  populations  require  "liberation"  from  exploitive,  self- 
aggrandizing  Black-Elite  regimes;  and  whether  a  black  librarian  or  his  white 
counterpart  can  better  succeed  in  "making  the  connection  with  reality"  in 
the  Third  World  is  a  mis-put  question,  for  the  operative  factors  are  less 
color  and  "soul  power"  than  a  cosmopolitan  outlook,  healthy  Fanonian 
skepticism,  and  understanding  that  ethnicity  commonly  transcends  race  in 
import. 

The  last  half  of  Janes  E.  Crayton's  piece  tantalizingly  hints  at  an 
actual  instance  of  organizing  and  battling  for  "affirmative  action."  Had 
that  part  been  expanded  with  nitty-gritty  data,  it  might  have  proven  a 
valuable  case-study,  a  tactical  manual  on  how  to  combat  racist  personnel 
practices.  Unfortunately,  it  remains  no  more  than  a  "hint,"  prefaced  by 
an  indigestible  torrent  of  rhetorical  boabast  and  book-titles  (the  latter 
cited  as  examples  of  vainly  trying  to  communicate  with  "the  man,"  whereas 
several,  at  least,  were  produced  by  whites  -  which  ironically  fractures 
the  argiment . ) 

However  sympathetic  the  reader,  it  strains  one's  patience  to  encounter 
passages  like,  "The  most  dramatic  of  all  inventions  in  the  area  of  preserving 
knowledge  was  the  invention  of  the  printing  press."  Bessie  R.  Grayson 
proffers  this  and  other  seismic  revelations  in  her  "Black  Librarian's 
Challenge  To  The  Publishing  World,"  an  8-page  demand  for  honest,  multi- 
ethnic materials.  No  quarrel  with  the  "challenge'  nor  the  author's  sin- 
cerity.  It's  just  that  rather  than  indicting  publishers  for  wretchedly- 
slanted  output  on  the  basis  of  original  research  and  analysis,  Ms.  Grayson 
relies  wholly  on  secondary,  largely  familiar  sources  to  confect  a  super- 
ficial, over- long,  deja  vu  polemic. 

Three  contributors  approach  potentially  valid  subjects  without 
directly  relating  them  to  the  collection's  central  theme  or  locus:  Black 
America.  Margaret  Perry  talks  knowledgeably  about  the  role  and  traits  of 
a  departmental  librarian.   Interesting,  yes,  but  perhaps  better-suited  to 
the  pages  of  College  &  Research  Libraries   since  its  only  "black"  element 
is  the  author  herself,  which  never  becomes  explicit  in  the  text.  Similarly, 
Herman  L.  Totten  critically  discusses  "Library  Education  and  Non-print 
Media,"  vigorously  arguing  for  a  greater  stress  on  the  A/V  dimension  in 
library  school  curricula.  The  media- accent  he  advocates  may  be  highly 
relevant  to  Afro-American  library  students  and  the  people  they'll  later 
serve,  but  he  doesn't  say  so.  As  a  result,  his  essay,  too,  seems  an 
anomaly  (though  surely  meriting  space  in  a  periodical  like  the  Journal  of 
Education  for  Librarianship,   where  it's  far  more  likely  to  advance  the 
author's  cause.)   Finally,  Oliver  Kirkpatrick  powerfully  endorses  unionism 
as  the  best  means  for  achieving  equitable  salaries,  better  conditions,  and 
more  workplace  democracy.  It's  a  militant,  convincing  statement,  but  the 
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writer  strangely  misses  the  opportunity  to  clarify  for  fellow  blacks  how 
unionism  will  particularly  benefit  them  (e.g.,  by  enhancing  otherwise 
fragile  job-security,  ensuring  fair  employment  and  promotion,  and  gaining 
higher  wages  for  usually  underpaid  minority-group  staff.)  Also,  he  might 
have  broadened  the  perspective  and  further  strengthened  his  "pitch"  by 
mentioning  the  thrust  toward  "bread  and  butter"  unionization  among  other 
black  workers,  as  well  as  the  distinctly  "social,"  even  "political," 
activities  of  black  labor  organizations  like  DRUM  and  the  Polaroid  Revo- 
lutionary Workers  Movement.   (Indeed,  a  bibliographic  rundown  on  black 
labor,  together  with  a  directory  of  leading  unionists  and  groups,  would 
have  been  a  most-welcome  appendage.) 

Another  curiosity,  given  the  abundant  denunciations  of  racism  and 
authoritarian  management,  plus  cascading  demands  for  "change,"  is  that 
many  of  the  writers  nonetheless  reflect  a  traditionalist, 
bourgeois,  timid,  essentially  self-defeating  attitude 
concerning  how  to  get  things  done.   Fraser,  for  example, 
damns  derogatory  subject  headings  but  thinks  it  "un- 
professional" for  black  librarians  to  alter  those  offen- 
sive forms  themselves.   If  LC  and  Sears  don't  respond 
satisfactorily,  black  professionals  might  be  compelled  to 
"consider  the  possibilities"  of  remedial  action,  yet  this 
prospect  hardly  enthuses  the  author.   Likewise,  Ann  Knight 
Randall,  in  "Dreams,  Reality,  and  Tailor-made  Service," 
legitimately  bewails  that  "the  quality  and  depth  of 
classification  and  subject  heading  work  is  inadequate." 
While  opining  that  "black  librarians  must  seek  solutions 
to  the  problem,"  she  proposes  none.   In  fact,  she  later 
implies  that  the  task  may  be  too  formidable,  that  cata- 
loging immutably  depends  upon  LC.  A  less  orthodox,  more 
dynamic  stance  would  be  to  urge  black  and  other  aroused 
professionals  to  seize  the  chance  afforded  by  LC/Sears' 
unresponsiveness,  to  autonomously  recapture  and  revivify 
that  facet  of  librarianship  too  long  abandoned  -  with 
disastrous  effects  -  to  an  insensitive,  painfully  slow- 
moving  "center."  In  similar  vein,  Etta  Stanton  Bullock  pleads  energetically 
for  "democratization  of  the  urban  university  library,"  but  neglects  the 
crucial  point  that  solely  through  struggle  can  the  various  groups  she  names 
win  a  lasting,  effective  voice  in  decision-making.  Whether  called  "demo- 
cratization," "participatory  management,"  "community  control,"  or  "collegi- 
ality,"  it  must  be  grabbed,  not  given.   The  very  fight  itself  is  vital  as 
a  unifying  agent  and  goal -refining  process. 

Inasmuch  as  more  than  one  essayist  assails  the  sorry  state  of  Black 
Information-retrieval,  it's  paradoxical  and  disheartening  that  the  book's 
index  represents  a  poor  retrieving- instrument,  too  sparse  in  cross-referen- 
ces (e.g.,  no  "see  also"  connecting  "African  librarians"  and  "Black 
librarians";  no  "see"  from  "Community  control"  to  "Black  community:   con- 
trol of  educational  and  cultural  institutions") ,  entirely  omitting  many 
subjects  treated  at  length  in  the  text  (e.g.,  Classification  schemes,  p. 
295-6;  Subject  headings,  296-7;  Neo-colonialism,  285,  297;  Community  Learn- 
ing Center,  Detroit,  263;  Standard  catalogs,    76),  and  incompletely  can- 
vassing some  topics  (e.g..  Black  publishers,  293.) 

On  the  unquestionably  "plus"  side:   Editor  Josey's  "introduction" 
sharply  portrays  "the  plight  of  black  people  in  America"  with  equal  measures 


of  realism,  anger,  and  hope.  John  A.Axam  delineates  why  and  how  a  "Black 
Caucus"  can  operate  as  a  power- lever  "to  influence  or  make  decisions  that 
will  ultimately  benefit  the  black  community."  Jeanne  English,  Librarian 
at  Evanston  Township  High  School,  eloquently  relates  her  agonies,  triumphs, 
and  concerns  as  both  a  dedicated  professional  and  Afro-American.   (The 
essay  terminates  with  a  concise,  potent  "Declaration  of  Commitment  to  Black 
Liberation.")  Ann  Stewart  Watt  tellingly  attacks  the  school  library  scene, 
successively  slamming  continued  segregation,  Wilson's  Standard  Catalogs^ 
warped  curricula,  and  disgustingly  dense,  passive,  child-mauling  teachers. 
However,  she  doesn't  merely  rake  the  muck  and  quit.  Instead,  she  details 
how  active,  electric,  and  student-oriented  a  school  library  can  be.  And 
it's  all  credible  -  no  pie-in-the-sky  fantasy  -  because  she  has  obviously 
done  it  herself.   Incidentally,  the  personal  credo  on  children's  rights 
that  ends  her  article  deserves  a  permanent,  honored  place  in  the  literature 
of  education  and  school  librarianship.  It's  a  succinct,  warmly  hvmian  state- 
ment, encompassing  philosophy  and  praxis  alike. 

Mary  D.  Walters  factually  recounts  the  successful  establishment  of  a 
Black  Studies  program  and  special  library  at  Ohio  State  University.  Anyone 
initiating  such  a  collection  elsewhere  will  find  that  her  "Black  Library 
in  a  White  University"  offers  sound,  pragmatic  guidelines,  including  model 
"proposals"  and  budgets.   (It's  worth  noting  that  Randall's  essay,  mentioned 
earlier,  complements  Walters'  material,  extending  it  to  the  plane  of 
services  and  selection  in  a  functioning  BSL.) 

William  D.  Cunningham  outlines  a  national,  feasible,  and  certainly 
overdue  plan  for  the  "concerted. . .organization,  collection,  and  disse- 
mination of  black  materials,"  involving  a  central  referral  system  and 
repository,  educational  program,  development  of  new  research/evaluation 
techniques,  and  ultimate  creation  of  a  Black  Information  Network.  An 
exciting  proposition. 

"Necessary  and  significant."  That  initial  judgement  stands.  Never- 
theless, the  book  would  have  richly  benefitted  from  fewer  two-bit  general- 
ities and  mind-numbing  duplications,  from  more  intense,  grotmdbreaking 
"homework,"  better-delimited  topics,  and  a  stronger  emphasis  on  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  concretely  "getting  it  on." 

Possible  items  for  a  third  anthology: 

— a  bibliographic  survey  of  Afro-American  librarianship  and  library 
service  to  the  black  community. 

— an  annotated,  evaluative  list  of  major  Afro-American  periodicals, 
with  complete  ordering  data. 

--a  directory  of  black  publishers,  indicating  address,  specialities, 
and  editors,  perhaps  preceded  by  an  overview  of  the  field  and 
recommendations  for  tangible  library  support. 

— a  reprinted  example  of  how  professionals  can  encourage  library  use, 
promote  community  involvement,  and  publicize  both  services  and 
materials  by  writing  in  black  newspapers  or  magazines. 

— an  appraisal  of  the  Black  Caucus  as  a  mobilizing  medium  and  pressure 
group,  highlighting  actual  achievements,  setbacks,  and  problems, 
followed  by  a  register  of  active  BCs  (location,  officers,  projects,  et« 
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-a  progress-report  on  the  Black  Information  Network  envisioned  by 
Cunningham. 

-an  exploration  of  the  ties,  real  and  potential,  between  black 
librarians  in  America,  Africa,  jmd  the  West  Indies,  with  practical 
suggestions  for  improving  contacts  and  an  unblinkered  assessment 
of  the  difficulties  involved. 

-documented  examinations  of  racism  in  fundamental  library  tools  and 
media  (e.g.,  Wilson  catalogues  and  indexes,  professional  journals, 
review-vehicles,  and  classification  schedules.) 

-a  comparative  analysis  of  black-related  rubrics  in  standard  subject 
schemes  and  indexes,  discussing  their  accuracy,  breadth,  and  rele- 
vance, as  well  as  specifying  appropriate  substitutes  and  innovations. 

-a  statistically-underpinned  inquiry  on  the  extent  to  which  race  and 
income  correlate  with  access  to  library  resources  in  both  metropolitan 
and  rural  areas. 

-a  frankly  radical  study  of  how  the  total  System  -  at  once  oli- 
garchic, repressive,  money-mad,  racist,  and  corrupt  -  affects 
minorities  and  the  poor,  and  how  it  constricts  the  parameters  of 
change  and  reform;  in  short,  a  full -context  explanation  of  what 
libraries  and  their  (especially  un-  or  under-served)  patrons  are 
up  against  -  and  why. 


l^M  LIKE  ME  by  Siv  Widerberg,  translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Verne 
Moberg,  witn  drawings  by  Claes  Backstrom.  The  Feminist  Press,  Box  33^, 
Old  Westbury,  New  York,  11568.   1973-   Unpaged.   PB,  $1.50.   For  people  from 
approximately  age  9  up. 

This  book  of  marvelous ly  varied,  sensitive  and  hardy  free  verse  poems 
disproves  popular  misconceptions  regarding  "appropriate"  topics  for  children's 
poems,  which  are  described  facetiously  in  a  poem  called  "Poems": 

Poems  cccn  be 

about  coxy  thing 

But  poems  FOR  CHILDREN 
are  supposed  to  be 

cute  and  sweet  and  all  about 
wee  little  mice 
and  dear  little  flowers 
and  Baby  Jesus 
Matters  of  vital  inqiortance  to  children  (and  others)  are  dealt  with, 
such  as  crying:  "...My  papa  can  be  kind  and  comfort  me  \Aen  I  cry/  But  can 
he  cry  himself?/  I  don't  know";  "Usable  Words,"  including  such  colorful  and 
expressive  ones  as:  "Raspberry  Bellybutton,"  "Puke  Pants,"  "Fuckface," 
"Pantyhose,"  'Tinker  Turd"  and  "The  Fart  Monster"  (plus  several  blanks  for 
adding  your  own  words);  friendship: 

"Oh,   it's  you," 

said  Lena 

"Don't  you  know  that  Ingrid  and  I  are  together  now 

That  it 's  all  over  between  you  and  me 

All  over 

Didn't  you  know  that,  you  idiot  I" 

It  took  me  months 

to  get  over  my  love  for  Lena 

and  my  hate 
bodily  sensations  and  phenomena:  bed-wetting,  getting  an  erection,  mastur- 
bating, menstruating,  and  wondering  about  intercourse;  and  the  fascinating 
experience  of  watching  concentratedly  as  Willy,  a  dog,  defecates!   (The 
poems  are  about  many  subjects;  I'm  deliberately  mentioning  many  of  those 
vtfiich  sonie  people  might  find  "offensive"  so  no  one  can  say  they  weren't 
warned.) 
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The  only  distiorbing  moments  for  me  in  this  highly-relevant  (related 
to  real  life) ,  insightful  and  funny  book  are  the  couple  of  times  v*ien  the 
translator  (v*io  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  putting  the  poems  in  current 
American  vernacular)  has  changed  the  point  of  view  from  that  of  a  child  in 
Sweden  to  that  of  a  child  in  America.  Although  her  purpose  was  to  make 
situations  more  easily  understandable,  I  found  the  switches  disorienting, 
and  felt  that  they  detracted  from  the  otherwise  pervasive  sense  that  people 
in  this  faraway  country  are  not  really  so  different  frran  people  here. 

Casual  pen  and  ink  sketches,  usually  depicting  children  in  motion, 
plus  an  uncluttered  arrangement  -  no  more  than  one  poem  per  page  -  make 
for  a  most  inviting  and  readable  book.  If  your  library  administrators 
and  adult  clientele  are  mature  and  honest  enough  to  allow  children  to  read 
about  "taboo"  subjects  (i.e.,  subjects  that  are  of  concern  to  children  and 
adults,  but  v*iich  frighten  and  threaten  adults),  order  as  many  copies  as 
you  can  afford  -  vAich  should  be  quite  a  few  at  the  modest  price  of  only 
$1.50. 

ABC  COLjORING  BOOK  by  Dion  Wright.  Unity  Press,  Box  26350,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  CA  g^TlZb.   Fall,  1972.  $1.25.  Ages,  about  3  -  10. 

Children  (and  their  parents)  never  seem  to  tire  of  "ABC"  books.  Here's 
one  that's  filled  with  inviting  pictures  to  color,  3  per  page  for  each 
letter  -  from  atom,  angel  and  astronaut,  to  zoot  suit,  zeppelin  and  zebra. 
In  between  are  many  "regulars,"  as  butterfly,  clown,  moon  and  jack-o- lantern, 
plus  some  not-so-regulars,  as  a  [geodesic]  dome.  Uncle  Sam,  and  a  yokel 
juxtaposed  with  a  yogi!  The  pictures  are  boldly  and  distinctly  drawn, 
imaginative  and  BIG  (10  1/2  x  14".) 

The  only  group  of  pictures  that  could  be  confusing  for  children  just 
learning  to  associate  letters  with  beginning  sounds  is  the  "g"  page,  where 
the  selection  of  words  is  genie,  goose  and  gnome. 

Otherwise,  there  are  no  serious  problems  with  the  selections,  and 
children  of  various  ages  are  sure  to  enjoy  coloring  and  looking  at  this 
book.  You  may  want  to  provide  crayons  (be  sure  to  have  a  wide  selection, 
including  gold  and  silver  and  peacock,  etc.)  and  have  the  coloring  done  in 
the  library  before  the  book  goes  out,  or  lend  it  to  older  children  until 
the  coloring  is  completed,  in  order  to  end  up  with  a  book  that  anyone  will 
want  to  look  at  (other  than  the  proud  parents  of  seme  tiny  tots  v*iose 
dexterity  is  necessarily  outstripped  by  their  enthusiasm!) 

P.S.  If  you're  still  doing  some  variation  of  the  "read  ten  books  and 
get  ten  gold  stars"  reading  program  this  simmer  (See  SIN,   Summer,  1971, 
no.  33:38-39,  or  WLB,   Oct.,  1972,  p.  193),  I  hope  you  at  least  feel  guilty 
about  it!  If  anyone  is  doing  (or  has  done)  something  else  that's  really 
exciting,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  vou  would  send  me  a  brief  description, 
c/o  BOOKLEGGER  MAGAZINE   (72  Ord,  S.F.  94114),  as  I  am  doing  an  article  on 
sunmer  reading  programs  for  a  Reader  in  Library  Services  to  Children   to  be 
published  by  Scarecrow. 


A  QUILTING  BEE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

nj   Oaroi  Z^ajicJaowslki 


The  cult  of  the  quilt  is  once  again  going  strong.  Quilt  and  patch- 
work items  are  turning  up  everywhere  in  the  form  of  coverlets,  toys,  fabric, 
wall  hangings,  and  sculptures.  In  Orinda,  California, the  public  library 
even  invited  patrons  to  pick  up  a  square  of  material  at  the  library,  deco- 
rate it  with  a  motif  from  either  a  children's  or  adult's  book  and  share  in 
making  two  quilts.  In  some  homes,  quilting  has  taken  the  place  of  knitting 
as  the  favorite  craft. 

Part  of  the  quilt's  current  popularity  may  be  attributed  to  its  eco- 
logical nature.  A  patchwork  quilt  is  made  with  scraps  left  over  from  other 
projects,  or  even  from  faded  jeans  or  old  blankets.  One  of  the  things  immed- 
iately evident  is  that  the  people  involved  really  love  their  work.  They  are 
concerned  with  keeping  the  quilting  art  alive,  and  more  immediately,  with 
the  enormous  sense  of  accomplishment  that  results  from  the  creation  of  an 
item  that  is  beautiful  and  utilitarian.  And  the  spirit  is  contagious.  The 
quilter's  enthusiasm  is  so  obvious  in  most  quilting  books  that  the  reader 
wants  to  start  a  project  immediately. 

There's  a  lot  to  be  gained  from  participating  in  the  quilting  experi- 
ence and  helping  to  preserve  the  art.  The  quilt  is  actually  a  complete 
record  of  woman's  life  in  the  United  States.  Pattern  names  reflect  social 
life  (Eight  Hand's  Round,  Old  Maid's  Puzzle,  Dresden  Plate,  Water  Wheel, 
Rising  Star,  Country  Cross  Roads,  Log  Cabin),  as  well  as  political  life 
(Kansas  Sunflower,  Union  Star,  Old  Tippecanoe,  Lone  Star.)  They  also 
represent  the  more  personal  part  of  life:  Sister's  Choice,  Grandmother's 
Favorite,  Patience  Corner,  Secret  Drawer.  The  quilting  bee  was  an  impor- 
tant social  event,  one  which  The  Feminist  Art  Journal   compares  to  today's 
consciousness-raising  sessions.  Though  quilting  has  become  more  portable, 
the  feminist,  communal  reason  for  maintaining  the  quilting  bee  still  exists 
as  one  of  the  most  important  traditions  of  the  art. 

What  all  this  means  to  libraries  is  that  we're  going  to  be  deluged 
with  books  on  the  subject.  Not  all  of  these  will  be  new  books;  the  art  of 
quilting  has  been  popular  many  times  in  the  past,  and  now  the  old  books 
are  being  reissued.  The  following  list  does  not  include  all  books  on  the 
subject.  It  is  highly-selective  including  those  which  seem  to  have  the 
clearest  instructions  on  how  to  quilt:  sewing  together  the  cover,  filler 
and  backing;  how  to  do  patchwork  (the  geometrical  pieced  covers),  and 
applique  (the  pieced  designs  laid  on  and  secured  to  the  cover.) 


Ickis,  Marguerite.  THE  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  QUILT  MAKING  AND  COLLECTING. 
Dover,  IS'^S.  $3,  paper. 

Well-organized  basic  introduction  to  the  art,  beginning  with  how  to 
decide  which  type  of  quilt  (size,  pattern,   colors)  to  make.     This  book  has 
a  more  thorough  introduction  than  any  other  book  on  the  subject.     Full 
descriptions  of  patterns  are  given,    (including  estimates  of  yardage  re- 
quired) as  well  as  full-size  pattern  drawings  with  detailed  sewing  instruc- 
tions.    Also  has  a  special  section  on  drafting  your  awn  patterns  by  deter- 
mining the  geometrical  makei/p  of  the  design.     The  author's  style  can  only 
be  described  as  "quaint". 

Leaman,  Bonnie.  QUICK  AND  EASY  QUILTING.  Great  Neck,  NY;  Hearthside  Press, 
1972.  $6.95. 

My  favorite  new  quilt  book,   done  by  the  editor  of  Quilter's  Newsletter 
Magazine.     Descnbes  several  methods  for  quilting  without  a  frame  -  for  a 
more  portable  craft.     Directions  for  making  pillow  quilts  (squares  are 
quilted  separately  and  then  sewn  together)  in  the  block-by -block  method. 
Also  has  instructions  for  how  to  estimate  yardage  for  a  project. 
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Lewis,  Alfred  Allen.  THE  MOUNTAIN  ARTISANS  QUILTING  BOOK.  Macmtllan, 
1973.  $12.50 

A  beautiful  book  for  all  seasons.     Includes  a  history  of  the  West 
Virginia  Mountain  Artisans  Cooperative,   their  methods  of  creating  designs, 
and  lots  of  illustrations  -  too  few  of  them  in  oolorl     This  is  the  first 
quilting  book  to  rely  heavily  on  photographs  to  describe  the  piecing  and 
quilting  process,  which  makes  the  art  seem  more  real  and  less  mathematical. 
The  author  has  a  real  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  Mountain  Artisans, 
for  whom  the  quilting  art  is  a  way  of  life  rather  than  a  leisure  craft. 

McKim,  Ruby  Short.   ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ONE  PATCHWORK  PATTERNS;  QUILT  NAME 
STORIES.  CUTTING  DESIGNS,  MATERIAL  SUGGESTIONS,  YARDAGE  ESTIMATES,  DEFINITE 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  EVERY  STEP  OF  QUILT  MAKING.   Dover,  1962.   $2,  paper. 

A  great  help  for  the  beginning  quilter,   because  all  patterns  are  drawn 
to  scale.     Also,   detailed  instructions  are  given  on  how  to  put  patches  to- 
gether.    Includes  fabric  estimates. 

Malnardi,  Patricia.   "Quilts:  The  Great  American  Art",  THE  FEMINIST  ART 
JOURNAL,  Winter  1973.  Order  from:  k\    Montgomery  Place,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215. 
'♦  issues/$3;  institutions  -  $5.  This  particular  issue  was  50( . 

A  celebration  of  quilting  as  fine  aesthetics  as  well  as  feminist 
politics.     Artist  Mainardi  brilliantly  exposes  that  rarified  atmosphere  of 
male  chauvinism  -  Art  Criticism.     She  shows  how  it  can  trivialize  the  "folk" 


and  "needle  certs y "  blind  to  their  authenticity  and  vision,  and  later  applaud 
their  same  expression  when  assimilated  by  the  "masculine"  mainstream, 

QUILTER'S  NEWSLETTER;    THE  MAGAZINE   FOR  QUILT  LOVERS.      Monthly,    $l».25/yr. 
50</sFng1e   issue.     Available  from:    Leman  Publications,   Box  39^,  Wheat ridge, 
Colorado  80033. 

Each  issue  contains  instructions  for  putting  together  at  least  one 
pattern  (including  yardage  estimates  for  a  complete  quilt)  and  a  letter 
section  in  which  readers  report  on  new-found  patterns  and  upcoming  quilt 
shows.     Reviews  new  quilting  books.     It  functions  most  importantly  as  an 
idea  exchange J   a  long-distance  quilting  bee:   listing  patterns  and  quilts 
for  sale,  quilts  wanted,   old  books  and  periodicals  for  sale. 

Sunset  Books.     QUILTING  AND  PATCHWORK.      Lane  Books,    1973.      $1.95,   paper. 

A  most-attractive  book  with  lots  of  color  photos.     Instructions  are 
given  for  geometrical  patchwork,   crazy  quilts,  applique,   and  also  variations 
such  as:  English  padding,   stuffed  applique,   trapunto,  and  puff  boxes. 
Suggestions  are  given  for  adopting  the  quilting  technique  to  items  other 
than  bed  quilts:  i.e.,   dolls,   handbags,   toys,  ote-dama  bags,  placemats, 
fabric  paintings.     Includes  photos  of  quilt  sculptures. 
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Sunburst,    Pieced  6  Applique.   Early  19th  Century 


Many  thanks  to  Marie  Lyman,  Assistant  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts 
Librarian  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  for  sharing  her  valuable  biblio- 
graphy -  and  getting  me  started  in  the  right  direction.   (Ms.  Lyman  is 
teaching  a  course  in  patchwork  and  quilting  at  the  University  this  summer.) 
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"BOOI^BINDING 


Create  books!  For  your  poetry,  journals,  photographs,  sketches, 
children's  drawings,  stamps,  pressed  flowers,  ideas,  *anything* 

Although  bookbinding  has  not  yet  hit  the  craft  revival  bocan  like 
macrame  and  pottery,  there  are  a  few  book  people  now  appearing  at  street 
fairs  and  crafty  events.  This  list  came  together  for  a  well  attended 
branch  library  program  -  a  lecture/demonstration  on  binding  books  with 
simple  equipment  at  home. 

I  started  bookbinding  during  library  school  with  Pauline  Johnson's 
book,  a  jar  of  paste,  and  construction  paper.  But  one  thing  leads  to 
another  and  once  one  discovers  handmade  papers,  the  feel  of  fine  leathers, 
there  is  no  turning  back. 

CREATIVE  BOOKBINDING 

Basic  books  to  get  you  started  binding  on  your  own 

Johnson,  Pauline.  CREATIVE  BOOKBINDING.  Univ.  of  Washington  Press,  1963. 
$12.50;  paper,  $7.50. 

This  is  the  book  that  turned  me  on  to  bookbinding  and  it  is  one  of 
my  favorites,  so  it  will  be  listed  first  out  of  good  library  alphabetical 
order.  Johnson  covers  practically  everything  the  beginning  binder  needs 
to  know  to  get  going,  but  therefore  does  not  cover  anything  in  great 
depth.  With  this  one  book  one  can  tackle  everything  from  one  to  many 
signature  sewn  books,  accordion  books,  Japanese  bindings,  portfolios  and 
leather  bindings.  There  is  a  section  on  decorated  papers  -  how  to  make 
your  own  marble  endpapers,  printed  cover  papers,  tie-dyed  papers,  etc. 
It  is  lacking  in  bookbinding  technique  but  it  is  full  of  good  ideas! 

The  books  that  follow  in  A-Z  are  all  good  and  helpful.     Each  essen- 
tially gives  the  basics  of  bookbinding,   but  there  are  variations  in  tech- 
niques.    After  reading  and  understanding  the  principles  of  different  pro- 
cedures^ you  then  feel  fine  about  adopting  one  of  your  own. 

Corderoy,  John.  BOOKBINDING  FOR  BEGINNERS.  NY,  Watson  Guptill,  1967. 
$1.95. 

A  good  little  book  that  emphasizes  beginning  binding  with  simple 
tools. 

by  Johanna  Goldschmid 
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Hewitt-Bates,  J.S.  BOOKBINDING.  Dryad  Press,  1967.  Available  from 
Craft  -  Tool  Co.,  1421  West  240th  St.,  Harbor  City,  CA  90710.  $4.95. 
Both  the  practical  and  educatiraial  aspects  of  bookbinding  are  pre- 
sented here  with  suggestions  for  use  with  students.  Includes  a  good  sec- 
tion on  how  to  marble  papers. 

Klinefelter,  Lee  M.  BOOKBINDING  MADE  EASY.  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1960. 
o.p.  $3,50. 

Includes  directions  and  specifications  for  making  siin)le  binding 
equipment  on  your  own. 

Lewis,  A.W.  BASIC  BOOKBINDING.  Dover,  NY,  1952.  $1.75/paper. 

Good  and  cheap.  Illustrated  with  drawings  and  photographs.  Helpful 
too  is  the  Appendix  "Sequence  of  operations,"  which  lists  the  steps  for 
doing  the  various  bindings. 

Robinson,  Ivor.  INTRODUCING  BOOKBINDING.  NY,  Watson-Guptill,  1968. 
$7.95. 

A  good  step-by-step  graphic  presentation  of  the  basic  bookbinding 
process.  Clearly  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  binder  at  work. 
Visually,  a  very  fine  book. 

Watson,  Aldren.  HAND  BOOKBINDING.  Reinhold,  1963.  o.p. 

A  good  book  illustrating  with  clear  drawings  the  entire  process  of 
binding  a  book.  Several  important  details  are  more  extensively  presented 
such  as;  sewing  headbands  and  turning  in  comers.  Also  includes  a  sec- 
tion on  making  slip  cases  and  boxes  for  books. 

*i^  CLASSICAL  TECHNIQUE  ^^^^ 

For  the  traditional  way  that  bookbinding  has  been  done  over  the  cen- 
turies the  following  are  some  of  the  standard  works. 

Cockerell,  Douglas.  BOOKBINDING  AND  THE  CARE  OF  BOOKS:  SOME  NOTES  ON 
BOOKBINDING.  London,  Pitman  [1920]  o.p. 
An  old  classic. 

Diehl,  Edith.  BOOKBINDING:  ITS  BACKGROUND  AND  TECHNIQUE.  Kennikat  Press, 
Port  Washington,  NY,  1946.  2  vols.  $27.50.  Available  from  Taylor  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Box  597,  Dallas  75221. 

Volume  I  gives  a  good  background  and  history  of  bookbinding  beginning 
with  primitive  records  and  ancient  book  forms  through  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance  to  modem  times. 

Volume  II  is  a  good  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  practical,  tradi- 
tional craftsmanship  of  bookbinding. 

Town,  Laurence.  BOOKBINDING  BY  HAND  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  CRAFTSMEN.  Trans- 
lantic,  $9.50. 

Another  classic.  Illustrated  with  fine  drawings. 


Regular  SYNERGY   readers  know  that  San  Francisco  is  the  home  of  alterna- 
tive publishing.  Two  years  ago  members  of  the  book  scene  here  loosely 
banded  together  to  host  the  First  S.F.  International  Book  Fair  sponsored  by 
"Friends  of  Books  and  Comics."  It  happened  at  Golden  Gate  Park  at  the  Hall 
of  Flowers.  The  fair  was  a  wild  and  wonderful  alternative.   Since  CLA  was 
holding  its  annual  convention  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time  (December  '71), 
"Dignified  and  swinging  librarians  [to  quote  the  S.F.   Chronicle]   helped  to 
swell  the  ranks  and  create  pandemonium."  Everybody  loved  it!   But  it  was 
difficult  to  get  through  the  aisles  and  near  the  books.  All  agreed  it 
should  be  an  annual  event. 

But,  no  one  did  anything  until  Salli  Rasberry  of  Rasbevry  Exercises,   and 
Ruth  Gottstein  of  Glide  Publications,  met  for  breakfast  (Books  and  Comics 
people  seem  to  usually  meet  over  food  and  drink)  and  focused  "their  collec- 
tive energy  bonds"  on  setting  up  a  "joy  festival  to  really  see  S.F.  small 
publishers."  Ruth  and  Salli  originally  thought  of  a  women's  collective  effort 
this  year,  since  none  of  the  men  formerly  involved  seemed  too  interested. 
Looking  around  for  a  few  more  women  to  help  out,  Ruth  called  Nancy  Phillips 
of  City  Lights  publications,  and  then,  because  of  an  already  close  connection 
with  the  BARC  staff,  she  called  me.  Her  rap  -  a  librarian  should  be 
involved.   I  was  into  women's  issues,  and  the  fair  was  focusing  on  women. 
She  didn't  mention  what  a  mind-blowing  experience  it  would  be,  or  promise 
that  it  would  change  my  life,  but  she  interested  me  enough  to  lure  me  to 
lunch. 

At  that  initial  meeting,  the  four  of  us  discussed  the  need  to  keep  the 
fair  a  non-commercial  event  which  would  focus  on  the  works  of  people  more 
concerned  with  message  than  Mammon.  While  not  limited  to  the  Bay  Area,  it 
should  reflect  the  Good  Karma  that  reigns  here.  And  most  important,  it  was 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  celebrate  the  contributions  of  Women  and 
3rd  World  publishers. 

From  this  small  beginning,  the  group  grew  to  20  more  or  less  regular 
volunteers  who  met  monthly,  then  biweekly,  then  weekly,  to  thrash  out  the 
many  details  that  had  to  be  organized  -  in  a  free-spirited  way,  of  course. 
By  then  it  was  no  longer  a  women's  collective,  but  an  equal  opportunity 
organization.   But  the  focus  on  Women  and  3rd  World  in  publishing  remained. 
At  the  Fair  this  blossomed  into  an  enormous,  combined  display  in  the  center 
of  the  Hall  of  Flowers  of  books,  comics,  and  periodicals  that  proved  that 
publishing  was  no  longer  the  province  of  the  white  male. 
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But  there  was  a  lot  to  thrash  out: 

"How  many  booths  will  the  Hall  of  Flowers  hold?"  (Answered  various 
times  in  various  ways.) 

"What  about  entertainment?"  "Let's  have  some  seminars  and  workshops." 

"Who's  doing  PR?  We're  not  getting  publicity." 

"How  are  we  going  to  contact  all  the  Women  and  3rd  World  publishers,  when 
we  don't  know  where  they  are?"  "What  about  women  bookbinders,  calligraphers 
and  artists?"  (BARC  was  able  to  help  here.) 

"What  about  a  party?"  (The  rumored  cocktail  party  was  bom.) 

"Let's  videotape  the  Fair!"  "Great  idea!"  "There's  no  moneyl!" 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  if  there  aren't  any  books  for  the  Combined 
Exhibit?  It  has  the  most  space." 

"What  about  the  rumored  cocktail  party?" 

"What  about  a  logo?"  "Now  we  got  the  logo;  let's  have  T-shirts  for 
everyone."  (We  did.) 

"Who's  getting  the  panels  for  the  booths?" 

"What  about  the  food?"  "Nothing  plastic."  "I'm  no  natural  food  freak." 

"How  much  shall  we  charge  for  the  booths?"  "You're  pricing  out  the 
small  presses!" 

"What  about  the  food?" 

"The  catalog  needs  a  supplement;  everyone  is  registering  late!" 

"It  looks  like  we  are  really  going  to  have  a  fair;  we  might  even  get 
out  of  debt."  (Not  likely.) 

"What  about  the  rumored  cocktail  party?" 

Despite  a  scorching  93°  (a  rare  day  for  June  in  S.F.),  people  began 
pouring  in  before  most  of  the  booths  were  set  up  on  Friday.  This  human 
momentum  grew  until  by  Simday,  the  Hall  (which  had  seemed  cavernous  on 
Thursday  night)  was  packed  with  all  the  people  (and  the  several  large  dogs) 
that  show  up  at  colorful  local  happenings. 

The  Hall  of  Flowers  was  festooned  with  banners,  posters  and  drapery  with 
mystical  signs,  while  books  and  comics  abounded  at  the  booths  of  150  exhibi- 
tors. In  the  adjoining  auditorium  bookbinders,  calligraphers  and  graphic 
artists  actively  displayed  their  talents,  augmented  by  occasional  funky 
entertainment  from  the  stage,  and  the  squishy  sound  of  thousands  of  oranges 
being  pressed  for  the  fresh  orange  juice  stand  which  complemented  the  Black 
Muslim  bread  on  sale.  People  spilled  out  onto  the  lawns  to  hear  poets,  watch 
puppeteers,  and  consume  lasagna  and  black  bean  pie,  all  available  from  gaily 
decorated  caravans.  At  one  of  the  seminars  on  distribution,  one  of  the 
speakers,  a  leading  bookseller,  commented  that  he  hoped  other  states  and 
regions  would  establish  their  own  book  fair  so  that  each  area  could  provide 
a  showcase  for  their  local  talent  with  alternative  publishing  sprouting  up 
everywhere.  Some  of  you  might  consider  sparking  a  celebration  for  publishers 
in  your  town.  Wxo   knows?  It  might  lead  to  an  organic  network  of  Friends  of 
Books  and  Comics.  But,  perhaps,  the  book  fair  is  uniquely  San  Francisco,  an 
outpouring  of  efforts,  synergistic  in  its  planning,  with  each  person  work- 
ing on  the  area  that  appeals  to  him  most  -  from  food  to  PR,  unstructured, 
but  firmly  rooted  in  the  joint  efforts  of  dedicated  book  people.   It  seems 
things  can  get  done  by  committees  if  no  one's  in  charge. 

An  added  plus  for  libraries:  Not  only  did  many  librarians  from  all  over 
the  Bay  Area  attend,  but  librarians  were  involved  in  planning  of  the  happen- 
ing .  How? 
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CLA  passed  a  resolution  at  its  annua ITconference  declaring  the  week  of 
June  4  Small  Press  Week. 

SFPL  and  its  branches  featured  posters  and  exhibits  advertising  the  Fair 
and  alternative  publishing. 

Librarians  were  featured  at  one  of  the  seminars  where  they  discussed  with 
publishers  what  libraries  needed  from  them  and  how  to  sell  to  libraries. 

Volunteers  at  the  Combined  Exhibit  of  Women  and  3rd  World  were  often 
librarijms. 

Copies  of  SJHERGY   and  REVOLTING  LIBRARIANS   attracted  many  a  passing 
visitor. 

The  SFPL  mediamobile,  the  Whole  World,  parked  on  the  sidewalk  outside  and 
entertained  fair-goers  with  its  wares. 

Several  librarians /bookbinders  demonstrated  their  talents  at  a  booth 
devoted  to  this  art. 

But  best  of  all,  many  of  the  potential  working  relationships  and  friend- 
ships cemented  at  the  Saturday  Night  Actual  Wine  Party  promise  to  be  contin- 
ued until  the  next  fair  -  '74?  '75?  Quien  Sabe??  The  good  spirit  of  those 
days  will  hold  us  until  an  organizing  mood  strikes. 

What's  the  next  step?  An  abundance  of  energy  was  generated,  and  it 
seems  to  be  recharging  itself.  Friends  of  Books  and  Comics  can't  seem  to  stop 
meeting  to  view  the  videotape  made  of  the  fair,  to  celebrate,  and  to  plan 
new  ventures.  This  organic  force  will  rise  as  another  book  fair  in  the 
future,  interim  newsletters,  and  perhaps  a  TV  series  featuring  the  vitality 
of  independent  publishing. 

Copies  of  the  Book  Fair's  catalog  are  available  to  those  of  you  who 
weren't  able  to  join  us.  It  is  a  fine  guide  to  the  independent,  new  wave 
publishing  which  libraries  should  be  seeking  out.  Just  send  BARC  a  self- 
addressed,  12(t  stamped  envelope  (at  least  8"  x  8"),  and  we'll  mail  you  a 
catalog  while  the  supply  lasts.  A  magical  momento  of  a  mythical  event. 
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The  electronic  revolution  (evolution?)  moves  ahead!  At  both  the  June 
A.L.A.  and  the  National  Cable  Television  Association  conventions  the  swell 
of  interest  by  librarians,  community  groups  and  educators  to  convert  the 
peaches  and  cream  programming  of  prime-time  tv  into  a  more  staple  diet  of 
people's  television  programming  began  showing  effect.   (See  "Getting  It  On: 
Cable",  Synergy,   #38,  with  bibliography.)  Most  of  you  who  are  already  aware 
of  video  and  cable  technologies  are  probably  curious  about  how  to  get  in- 
volved, what  problems  to  consider,  who  to  contact  for  help,  and  how  to  find 
out  what  other  people  are  doing.  These  same  questions  are  probably  being 
asked  in  your  community  .  At  last  both  the  librarian  and  patron  can  be  ap- 
peased simultaneously  with  two  high-resolution  journals  now  bringing  the 
video  scene  into  focus: 

CABLE  LIBRARIES  is  the  first  publication  dedicated  to  library  involvement 
with  video  and  cable  technologies,  and  an  excellent  little  journal  it  is. 
Initially  funded  by  the  John  and  Mary  Markle  Foundation,  published  by  the 
American  Society  for  Information  Science,  endorsed  by  the  Information  Sci- 
ence and  Automation  Division  of  A.L.A. ,  and  edited  by  the  three  of  the  best 
experts  on  libraries  and  cable,  this  newsletter  is  one  of  the  most  presti- 
gious ever  published  in  the  library  field.  Aside  from  that,  it's  the  best 
damn  compilation  of  material  for  librarians  yet  to  be  seen.   Its  timely  for- 
mat allows  for  frequent  sifting  through  important  F.C.C.  and  cable  industry 
developments,  and  surveying  of  video  activities  in  libraries  throughout  the 
nation.   It  thus  provides  the  only  such  clearinghouse  now  available  to  li- 
brarians. Other  goodies  packed  into  this  nifty  newsletter  include  a  list 
of  library  sponsored  cable  seminars  and  workshops  throughout  the  country, 
bibliographies  of  outstanding  cable  materials  by  foundations,  study  groups 
and  other  special  publishers  not  usually  reviewed  in  the  library  press,  and 
a  list  of  tapes  being  produced  by  libraries.  Volume  one,  issue  one,  made 
its  grand  debut  at  the  Las  Vegas  Convention  in  the  midst  of  a  surge  of  video 
activity. 

(Order:  ASIS,  1140  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  804,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Published  6  times/year,  $15/yr.) 

COMMUNITY  ACCESS  T.V.  does  for  your  patrons  what  Cable  Libraries   can  do  for 
you.  Edited  by  Allen  Fredericksen,  author  of  Convnunity  Aacess  Video,   Com- 
munity Access  T.V.    is  the  best  publication  on  techniques  of  community  access 
to  cable  television  yet  published.   In  newspaper  format,  each  issue  gives  a 
different  Nader-like  report  on  the  cable  industry,  provides  consumer  report 
information  on  portable  video  equipment  and  other  video  technology,  spot- 
lights outstanding  video  people,  and  offers  feature  articles  on  the  develop- 
ment of  cable.  Of  special  note:   "Interface/Libraries  and  Cable  TV"  was  the 
featured  story  of  issue  #2.  Comncnity  Access  T.V.    is  not  a  "video  freak" 
head  trip,  but  an  up-to-date  newspaper  which  explains  the  legal,  political, 
and  corporate  hassles  to  be  untangled  in  attaining  real  community  access 
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television.  At  the  Jtme  NCTA  convention ^Coirmunity  Aoaesa  T.V.   was  designated 
as  the  official  communication  clearinghouse  for  an  emerging  national  coali- 
tion of  community  access  planners  and  producers. 

(Order:   Community  Access  Television,  695  30th  Ave.,  Suite  E,  Santa  Cruz,  CA 
95060.   10  issues. . .$10,  cheap  for  the  value.) 

If  Flash:  A  special  information  packet  of  cable  materials  has  been  compiled 
by  the  Information  Science  and  Automation  Division  of  A.L.A.   In  addition  to 
reprinted  articles  on  cable  and  libraries,  there  is  the  first  nearly  compre- 
hensive survey  of  library  video  and  cable  activities  throughout  the  nation 
(97  libraries  in  41  states).  Also  five  policy  statements  from  various  U.S. 
libraries,  and  other  assorted  video  gumdrops  that  will  help  librarians  see 
what  others  have  done. 

(Order:  CABLE  TELEVISION  INFORMATION  PACKET,    ISAD,  50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  60611.   $2.50.) 
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CABLE  CAR.   Edited  by  Jeremy  Joan  Hewes.  Ten  Speed  Press,  P.O.  Box  '♦BIO, 
Berkeley,  CA  S^jyOA.   1973.  Autographed  hard  cover  edition,  $12.95.   Cloth 
trade  ed.,  $7.95;  paper  $3.95. 

This  new  126  page  book  is  to  my  knowledge  the  only  title  which  attempts 
to  present  San  Francisco's  famed  hill  climbers  in  their  current  setting. 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections: 

(a)  "As  it  is,"  a  description  of  the  three  remaining  routes,  heavily 
illustrated  with  suggested  walks  for  tourists, 

(b)  "How  it  works,"  an  explanation  of  the  cable  system  in  non-technical 
language  with  drawings  and  photographs,  and 

(c)  "As  it  was,"  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  cable  railway  system 
with  a  list  of  companies. 

The  brief  historical  sketch  contains  errors,  e.g.,  "Municipal  ownership 
of  cable  lines  began  in  1912."  The  Municipal  Railway  first  operated  electric 
cars  in  1912,  but  the  city  did  not  begin  to  operate  cable  cars  until  the 
Market  Street  Railway  Company  was  merged  with  the  city  system  in  1945.  Those 
desiring  more  extensive  accurate  background  history  must  still  turn  to  two 
out-of-print  titles:   Lucius  Beebe  and  Charles  Clegg  Cable  Car  Carnival 
(Oakland,  CA.,  Grahame  Hardy,  1951)  and  Edgar  M.  Kahn,  Jr.,  Cable  Car  Days 
in  San  Franoisao   (Stanford  University  Press,  1940.) 

Hard  core  cable  car  fans  are  awaiting  a  monumental  book  being  written  by 
Jeffrey  Moreau.   In  the  meantime,  Cable  Car   can  be  recommended  to  all  Northern 
California  libraries  as  suitable  for  the  general  reader,  especially  in  this 
year  of  the  Cable  Car  Centennial.  The  book  is  most  attractively  designed 
and  printed. 

Jack  Colt,  6ipt 


THE  newspaper/magazine  FOR  SINGLE  MOTHERS 
P.O.  Box  567,  Venice,  CA  90291.  Monthly.  $3  yr.  $k   Institutional 
scription  (for  libraries,  schools,  etc.) 
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Momna  meets  a  real  need  for  a  group  of  people  whose  problems  have  been 
simply  ignored.  It's  good  to  see  an  organized  and  intelligent  attempt  to 
solve  these  problems,  or  at  least  to  get  them  out  in  the  open.  A  single 
mother,  unless  she  is  independently  wealthy,  usually  has  more  pressures  and 
responsibilities  than  she  can  handle.  She  must  find  a  job  that  pays  enough 
to  support  herself  and  her  family;  she  must  find  adequate  child  care;  and 
she  must  somehow  manage  to  find  time  to  enjoy  her  family  and  carve  out  a 
life  for  herself  at  the  same  time.  Momma   features  articles  by  women  on  the 
realities  of  divorce,  on  the  difficulties  involved  in  raising  children  alone, 
etc.  One  of  the  best  sections  is  a  page  called  "Moirma   Recommends,"  featur- 
ing such  refreshing  advice  as  "Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  others,  including 
children  and  friends,  to  work  as  hard  as  you  do....  Contrary  to  Cosmopotitan^ 
not  having  a  lover  won't  kill  you  -  it's  sort  of  relaxing:  you  can  gain  five 
pounds,  let  the  hair  grow  on  your  legs.   It's  often  nicer  to  go  to  bed  with 
a  good  book  than  a  mediocre  man"... "to  hell  with  color-coordinated  clothes, 
cars,  houses." 

There  is  also  a  section  with  letters  by  and  interviews  with  children, 
detailing  some  of  their  feelings  about  living  in  a  single-parent  family 
(which,  I  might  add,  sounds  a  whole  lot  better  than  "broken  home.") 

Momma   is  not  an  amateurish  effort.  It  is  attractively  designed,  in- 
telligently written,  and  well  worth  the  subscription  price.  Buy  it!  Single 
mothers  will  love  you. 
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MOllfTAIN  MOVING  DAYi  LP  record  by  the  New  Haven  Women's  Liberation  Rock 
Band  ( NHWLRB )  and  the  Chicago  Women's  Liberation  Rock  Band  (CWLRB.) 
Rounder  Records  AOOl ,  1972.  $3.50. 

Papa  don 't  lay  those  sounds  on  me,  I  ain  't  your  groovy  chick 
Papa  don 't  lay  those  sounds  on  me,  don 't  you  know  they  make 

me  sick 
Rolling  Stones  /  Blood  Sweat  &  Tears 
I've  taken  that  shit  for  too  many  years 
Papa  don't  lay  those  sounds  on  me,  I  ain't  your  groovy  chick. 

Keep  on  truckin  mam,   truckin  all  the  livelong  day 

Keep  on  truckin  mama,   truckin  all  your  cares  auay 

(from  "Papa,"  CWLRB) 

"The  whole  male  rock  trip  with  its  insulting  lyrics,  battering-ram 
style  and  contempt  for  the  audience,  was  rejected  by  the  women  musicians 
who  formed  the  CWLRB  and  the  NHWLRB  a  few  years  ago.  These  women  (like 
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many  others)  felt  alienated  by  cock  rock,  and  set  themselves  the  task 
of  evolving  a  new  kind  of  rock  music  that  would  embody  the  radical, 
feminist,  humanitarian  vision  that  we  shared...  [and  that  would]  create 
an  atmosphere  where  women  are  free  enough  to  struggle  to  be  free,  and 
make  a  new  kind  of  culture  that  is  an  affirmation  of  ourselves  and  of 
all  people."  The  result  is  a  collection  of  straightforward  songs,  some 
written  to  traditional,  some  to  original  music,  about  matters  of  real 
concern  to  women  other  than  the  usual  themes  of  loving  their  man,  longing 
for  a  man,  losing  their  man  or  lousing  up  with  their  man.  They're  about 
being  a  secretary  and  hating  "Men's  eyes  [that]  fantasize  /  Memorizing 
thighs  and  getting  off  on  you"  (Secretary);   about  staying  single  and 
"celebrating  a  freedom  that  I  found"  (Ain't  Gonna  Marry);   about  the  right 
of  women  to  "control  our  own  life"  (Abortion  Song);   and  more. 

The  CWLRB  songs  are  more  personal  and  therefore  more  engaging,  whereas, 
those  of  the  NHWLRB  are  more  rhetorical.  Probably  as  a  result  of  being 
jaded  by  hard  (male)  rock,  at  times  I  find  myself  wishing  the  music  were 
more  compelling  (driving,  loud,  etc.)   But  for  sure,  this  unique  album  is 
musically  enjoyable  and  also  has  a  clear  message  about  women's  liberation  - 
presciently  described  in  "Mountain  Moving  Day,"  by  Japanese  feminist, 
Yosano  Akiko,  in  1911: 

The  mountain-moving  day  is  coming. 

I  say  soj   yet  others  doubt. 

Only  a  white  the  mountain  sleeps. 

In  the  past 

All  mountains  moved  in  fire. 

Yet  you  may  not  believe  it. 

Oh  man,   this  alone  believe. 

All  sleeping  women  now  will  awake  and  move. 
A  second  verse  and  music  have  been  added  by  Naomi  Weisstein  (CWLRB) 
to  make  the  beautiful,  chant- like  title  song  of  the  album. 

A  "must"  for  making  a  small  beginning  at  "balancing"  your  library's 
record  collection. 

Order  from  Rounder  Records  (an  anti-profit  collective),  65  Park  St., 
Somerville,  Mass  02143.   1-4  albums  -  $3.50  @;  5-15  albums  -  $2.50  (prepaid.) 
(Price  continues  to  go  down  as  order  goes  up.) 
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IF  ALL  MEN  ARE  BROTHERS, 
WOULD  YOU  WANT  ONE  TO 
MARRY  YOUR  SISTER? 


THE  DEVIL  AND  PR 
House,  P.O.  Box 


IXIN.  by  Burton  H.  Wolfe.   1973.  Wild  West  Publishing 
51 ,  San  Francisco  S'jlOl.  218  p.,  $2.50  paper 


Consider:  A  pact  between  the  Devil  and  Richard  The  Nix?  The  horror 
engulfing  our  Administration  is,  after  all,  no  mere  coincidence.  So  why 
not  explore  the  Ultimate  in  conspiracy  theories,  with  a  cosmic  cast  of 
characters?  In  this  book,  we  have  a  Faustian  morality  play  to  wickedly 
pleasure  long-time  Nixon  watchers  -  and  delight  those  fascinated  with  the 
lore  and  trappings  of  Satanism. 

Burton  Wolfe,  a  cracker jack  investigative  reporter  and  connoisseur  of 
the  Satanic  (interesting  combination  that) ,  chronicles  the  grotesque 
career  of  The  Old  Nix  in  a  two  act  drama  which  outrageously  parallels 
Marlow's  The  Tragical  History  of  Dr.   Faustus.     God  is  a  nattily  dressed 
sophisticate,  and  Lucifer  is  a  jive  talking,  black  hipster.  Parodies 
abound  as  "Noxin"  makes  his  first  clutch  for  power,  using  "smear"  and 
"guilt  by  association",  according  to  Society 
of  Satan  plans.  We  get  a  rerun  of  the 
maudlin  "Checkers  Speech,"  and  of  the 
"Kitchen  Debate,"  which  here  becomes  "The 
Bathroom  Debate"  publicity  stunt  by  a 
couple  of  international  crap  artists.  One 
of  the  most  frightening  lampoons  is  of 
America's  senile  figurehead  of  the  SO's, 
General  Eisenhower.  Wolfe  simply  quotes 
lines  of  the  president's  dotage  -  verbatum 
from  the  news  reports.  In  fact,  Wolfe  has 
his  freaky  characters  mouth  a  lot  of  state- 
ments actually  made,  like  the  one  in  which 
Noxin  neatly  lays  out  his  value  system; 
"If  you  think  the  United  States  has  stood 
still,  who  built  the  largest  shopping 
center  in  the  world?" 
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In  Act  II,  after  "The  Great  TV  Match," 
and  two  election  losses,  the  whipped  Noxin  tries  to  abrogate  his  pact 
with  Lucifer.  He  turns  to  psychotherapy  with  a  Freudian  shrink,  who,  un- 
known to  Noxin,  is  a  Satanist.  Wonder  of  Psychotherapy!  Gone  is  the  old 
red-baiting,  churlish  "negative"  Noxin.  The  "New  Noxin"  cool,  laid-back 
image  is  created.  He  sweeps  into  the  Presidency  at  last.  However, 
Noxin 's  soul  has  been  shot  to  hell  along  the  way.  And  the  forces  of  Satan, 
with  which  he  once  plotted,  claim  him  in  a  scene  of  torrential  megalomaniac 
madness .... 


Some  of  Wolfe's  parodies  are  a  bit  too  contrived,  but  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  a  startling  look  at  our  chronically  hypocritical,  satanic  society. 
We  do  worship  untrammelled  power  and  materialism;  we  love  to  twist  pleasures 
into  the  "forbidden"  and  the  "unnatural."  Wolfe's  humor  is  also  quite 
broad,  with  lots  of  bathroom  and  body  jokes  about  Our  Leaders,  including 
a  100%  American  Male  masturbation  fantasy  by  child  Noxin.  As  Wolfe 
emphasizes  in  his  "Program  Notes,"  People  do  not  tend  to  think  of  their 
leaders  in  terms  of  ordinary  mortals.     Presidents ,  premiers ^   kings ^  and 
such  are  viewed  as  almost  god-like.     For  this  Treason  they  are  able  to 
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oonrrit  the  most  horrible  atrocities  without  incurring  a  revolution  from 
the  majority  of  the  people j  provided  that  the  people  are  given  enough 
food  to  fill  their  bellies  and  enough  gadgets  and  pastimes  to  keep  them 
entertained....   the  people  must  never ^   never  be  allowed  to  think  of  the 
leader  in  terms  of  a  man  who  urinates,   defecates,  masturbates,   or  inserts 
his  penis  into  a  woman's  vagina.     Once  a  people  began  to  think  about  their 
leader  in  terms  of  that  nature,   the  leader  would  cease  to  be  viewed  as 
a  god  or  as  being  god-like.     Then,  no  terror  campaign  and  no  tradition 
could  save  a  leader  from  public  scrutiny  and  public  wrath.     He  would  have 
to  do  the  people  's  bidding  or  be  overthrown.     For  he  would  be  considered 
as  what  he  is:     just  another  man. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Wild  West  Publishing  House  brought 
out  The  Devil  and  Dr.   Noxin   before  the  Watergate  hearings  plunked 
RoseAmerica's  Baby  right  into  our  laps.  That  took  courage  and  so  did  4- 


DICK!  THE  NIXON  ERA. 
Imports,  Aspen  Colorado. 
Berkeley,  CA  S'^yiO 


drawn  by  Ed  Badajos.   1972.  Published  by  Head 
Available  from  Book  People,  29^0  7th  Street, 
8"xlO".  60  p.,  $3.95  paper 


And  now  for  a  journey  into  the  unspeakable.  Paul  Krassner  writes 
in  his  introduction  to  DICK!,   "Badajos  doesn't  caricature  Nixon's  face. 
He  caricatures  his  soul."  Artist  Badajos  draws  the  figures  of  U.S. 
political  Power:  naked,  horrifying,  disgustingly  evil.  One  keeps  doing 
doubletakes  as  Badajos'  supple,  serpentine  lines  wring  out  images  of 
aberrant  power  tripping.  He  pulls  you  into  repeated,  surreal  (?)  themes 
with  super-phallic  symbolism  portraying  the  "tools"  of  war,  hypodermic 
needles  plunging  into  the  veins  of  this  country's  deranged  "habits,"  and 
does  a  brilliant  bit  with  Coke  bottles  signifying  total  junk  imperialism. 

And  what  can  we  do  about  all  the  Evil?  Recognize  it,  says  Badajos. 


rom  Badajos ' 
rcOUNT  NIXON"  panel 
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SOMEBODY  ASKED  US 


MS.  ♦  MS.  =  ?  •  ? 

Ever  asked  how  to  plural ize  Ms.?  We  contacted  the  G.  §  C.  Merriam 
Company  who  replied:  Ve  are  unable  to  provide  you  with  one  particular  styl- 
ing because  we  have  at  the  moment  only  5  printed  citations  for  this  plural j 
with  4  different  sty  lings  shown.  Also^   the  evidence  encompasses  only  a  one 
year  (1972-72)   time  span.     The  4  possibilities  are: 

Ms.   Smith  and  Jones 

Ms  's  Smith  and  Jones 
Mses.  Smith  and  Jones 

Mss.  Smith  and  Jones 

....     In  shorty   the  state  of  the  plural  of  Ms.   is  rather  volatile  at  the 
moment;   consequently ^  we'll  have  to  collect  many  more  citations  over  a  longer 
time  span  before  we  can  answer  your  question  completely. 
Until  then... take  your  pick!  Mj. 

^z 

TIME  WILL  TELL  DEPT. 


BARC  was  asked  to  find  -  RUSH  -  the  source  of  this  bit  of  carpe  diem: 
On  the  plains  of  hesitation  lie  the  bones  of  countless  millions. 
Off  streaked  our  quote-freak  librarian,  but  was  unable  to  shake  it  down  in 
the  one  day  deadline.  Then,  just  5  months  later,  she  happened  to  flash  on 
an  article  in  the  literature  department's  information  file,  clipped  from 
the  November  11,  1952  S.F.   Examiner: 

To  identify  the  author  of  a  quotation  Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson  used  in  a 
campaign  speech  reporters  looked  everywhere  but  the  right  place.     Referring 
to  the  Korean  Wars   "^^  Illinois  Governor  Quoted:     "On  the  plains  of  hesitation 
bleach  the  bones  of  countless  millions  who,   at  the  dcoM  of  victory,   sat  down 
to  wait  -  and  waiting  died."    The  quotation  was  attributed  to  a 'William  Lawrence'i 
N.W.  Ayer  and  Son,  Inc.,   an  advertising  agency,   said  today  ^William  Lawrenct 
was  the  pen  name  of  ad  irriter  George  W.   Cecil  of  Philadelphia.     The  firm  said 
Cecil,  now  a  Vice  President  of  the  company,  wrote  the  lines  in  1922  in  an  ad 
to  point  up  what  might  happen  to  the  reader  who  failed  to  take  advantage  of  a 
correspondence  school  mail  order  education. 

ANYONE  WANT  TO  TAKE  A  SWAT  AT  THIS  ONE? 

(OR,  Questions  We  Wish  Were  Never  Asked  Dept.) 

QUESTION:  Patron  needs  information  on  the  history  of  the 
flyswatter  for  an  adult  education  class. 
PURPOSE:  School  assignment.   Deadline  2  days. 

ANSWER:  I  failed.   I  have  checked,  among  other  items,  Smith-,--^^- 
sonian  Institution  books  on  inventions  and  gadgets,  collec- 
tor's items  books,  social  history  books,  books  on  flies 
(numerous),  special  dictionaries,  and  can  only  come  up  with  a 
description  of  the  fly  swatter  and  a  note  about  how  it  is  "humble  and  always 
reliable."  It  seems  as  though  there  must  have  been  fly  swatters  ever  since 
there  were  flies  and  objects  with  which  to  swat  them  (including  the  human  hand 
and  the  cow's  tail.)   I  realize  that  my  opinion  does  not  a  school  assignment 
make,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  for  alternatives.  Sorry.  End. 

~  SOMEBODY  ASKED  US   is  winnowed  from  all  the  questions  routed  to  BARC  via  TWX 
from  California  public  library  systems. 
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RobeAto  Eitzvu  -   exBARCer  now  with  Video. 
Janz  ScjonttzbuAy  -   Student,  U.C. -Berkeley. 

BonriLz  Tho^zzn  -   exBARCer  now  with  herbs  and  wine  in  the  Napa  Valley. 
FLOWCHART  based  on  an  original  idea  by  Sonia  Cole,   (formerly  with 
BARC,  now  Reference  Coordinator  wi th  Peninsula  Library  System). 

INDEX  by  CtlzAtZ  (He^t   former  BARCperson  now  BOOKLEGGING. 


Edited  by:  Johxmna  Gold&chmid,   Peggt/  O'VonnejU.,  and  CaAol  Zdjchomki. 


The  activity  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  report  was  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  However,  the  opinions  expressed 
herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position 
or  policy  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  no  official  endorse- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  should 
be  inferred. 


SFPL 


Synergy   will  cease  publication  with  this  issue.   Beginning  five  years 
ago  as  a  4-page  mimeographed  newsletter,  it  has  grown  into  an  award-winning 
periodical  which  has  served  as  BARC's  vehicle  of  communication  with  libraries 
across  the  country. 

Synergy   introduced  BARC  to  the  profession,  and  in  its  valedictory  issue 
it  will  tell  you  more  about  us.  To  do  this  we're  devoting  most  of  this  last 
issue  to  describing  how  the  various  BARC  services  have  developed  with  the 
project. 

Since  our  major  function  is  to  provide  reference  service  to  public 
libraries  in  Northern  California,  we  have  included  a  flow  chart  of  our 
reference  procedures  and  a  selection  of  our  most  memorable  questions. 

An  integral  part  of  the  original  proposal  for  the  Bay  Area  Reference 
Center  in  1967  was  some  form  of  continuing  education  for  librarians.  As  a 
result,  BARC  has  produced  a  workshop  every  two  months  for  the  last  six  years, 
plus  several  mini  or  traveling  workshops.  The  whys  and  wherefores  of  workshop 
production  are  discussed,  complete  with  excerpts,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
section  that  begins  on  page  21. 

BARC  also  got  into  videotape,  so  we've  included  some  words  on  this 
medium  and  its  possibilities. 
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have  's  experiment  with  participatory  management 


BARC  fell  into  participatory  management.  I'm  not  sure  we  ever  did  it 
right,  and  certainly  we  didn't  know  for  quite  a  long  while  we  were  doing  it. 
So  my  comments  will  probably  seem  rather  naive  to  experts  in  the  field. 

BARC  grew  out  of  a  joint  proposal  between  the  North  Bay  Cooperative 
Library  System  and  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  to  establish  a  reference 
center  at  SFPL  that  would  serve  the  16  member  libraries.  The  Center,  then 
unnamed,  was  to  be  staffed  by  eight  librarians  and  support  staff;  and,  beyond 
providing  answers  to  questions  and  some  form  of  continuing  education,  nothing 
much  was  specifically  outlined  for  them  to  do.  Now,  six  years  later,  handling 
reference  requests  and  producing  six  workshops  a  year  take  a  fair  amount  of 
staff  time;  but  in  the  fall  of  1967,  without  even  an  office  that  was  adequately 
furnished,  and  with  only  a  small  demand  for  our  services,  the  staff  had  plenty 
of  time  to  think  and  to  plan  what  we  would  do  to  make  BARC  as  useful  as  possible. 

So,  at  the  very  beginning,  the  weekly  staff  meeting  was  instigated. 
Every  Tuesday  morning  at  9:00  a.m.  the  entire  staff,  from  page  to  director, 
gathered  over  coffee  to  catch  up  on  the  past  week's  events,  consider  new 
projects  and  develop  techniques  for  the  reference  operation.  The  main  purpose, 
originally,  was  to  keep  open  lines  of  communication;  because  several  of  the 
librarians  were  working  part  time  in  subject  departments,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  all  informed  of  new  developments.  After  we  moved  our  operation  to  our 
present  two  offices,  this  became  less  of  a  problem,  although  we  still  find  you 
can't  have  too  much  communication. 

Because  the  atmosphere  was  very  informal  and  the  director  encouraged 
input  from  all  participants,  the  meetings  quickly  evolved  into  planning 
sessions.  The  first  principle  of  participatory  management  is  to  convince  each 
individual  involved  in  the  process  that  his/her  contribution  will  be  treated 
as  a  valuable  part  of  the  operation.  Once  the  climate  of  trust  is  established, 
people  will  respond  by  sharing  ideas. 

It  was  refreshing  to  feel  that  we  were  all  starting  equally  on  an 
exciting  new  project,  and  that  everyone's  talents  would  have  to  be  used  if 
we  were  going  to  accomplish  all  we  wanted  to. 

The  Tuesday  meeting  often  lasted  three  hours  as  questions  of  policy 
were  thrashed  out.  As  the  sense  of  security  grew,  people  became  more  vocal 
and  at  some  times  it  seemed  that  the  anarchy  that  reigned  could  hardly  produce 
any  worthwhile  results.  About  this  time  another  principle  of  participatory 
management  came  into  play  -  following  that  course  of  action  most  acceptable 
to  the  group  as  a  whole.  U'hile  every  issue  was  fully  analyzed  by  everyone  and 
all  divergent  views  were  listened  to  (often  several  times  over),  eventually 
the  group  would  come  to  a  consensus. 


Not  all  topics  that  were  discussed  caused  hostile  feelings,  but  most 
were  enhanced  by  the  discussion.  Synergy ^   which  grew  out  of  the  general 
feeling  that  we  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  newsletter  to  inform  our  affiliate 
libraries  of  meetings  or  new  reference  techniques  or  resources,  developed 
next  into  a  journal  reporting  on  new  trends,  and  then  into  a  reviewing  medium 
searching  out  all  kinds  of  alternative  information.  None  of  this  happened 
overnight,  and  each  change  was  a  gradual  process,  discussed  and  analyzed 
over  weeks  and  months.  One  criticism  often  heard  of  participatory  management 
is  that  it  takes  so  long  to  accomplish  anything.  From  our  experience,  I  would 
have  to  agree;  but  if  you  are  thinking  of  using  it,  you  have  to  decide  whether 
you  are  looking  for  quick  decisions  or  quality  results. 


The  BARC  experience  is  probably  also  unique  from  many  other  library 
departments  or  organizations,  because  we  really  didn't  belong  anywhere.  As 
a  special  federal  project,  the  director  reported  directly  to  the  City  Librarian, 
but  we  really  didn't  fit  into  any  up  and  down  line  on  an  organizational  chart. 
Our  work  was  not  directly  with  the  public,  so  our  use  of  time  was  more  flexible 
than  public  departments'.  Yet  ultimately  we  did  deal  with  people  -  other 
libraries,  resource  people,  and,  a  couple  removes  away,  the  public  -  rather 
than  materials.  In  addition,  the  whole  concept  of  a  regional  reference  center 
was  so  new  in  1967  that  there  were  no  guidelines  already  prepared  that  could 
be  applied  to  our  operation.  Matters  like  car  leasing  and  paying  workshop 
speakers  threw  the  accounting  office  into  a  tizzy.  Our  decisions  could  be 
our  own  since  we  were  breaking  into  new  fields.  Our  successive  directors,  no 
doubt,  had  some  tense  moments  trying  to  expedite  these  decisions  with  the  library 
administration  and  with  City  Hall.  But  since  our  operation  was  not  set  in 
amber,  we  were  free  to  experiment. 

What  did  participatory  management  do  for  us?  It  created  a  healthy 
atmosphere  to  work  in  -  one  that  allowed  each  person  not  just  to  do  a  job, 
but  to  develop  her/his  own  potential  to  initiate  and  carry  through  his/her 
own  project.  It  taught  us  to  speak  up  and  out  (a  talent  shared  by  the  staff 
that  has  certainly  not  passed  unnoticed.)   It  gave  us  confidence,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  a  group,  to  pursue  and  accomplish  goals  that  often  seemed 
impossible  at  the  outset.   It  also  enabled  us  to  be  successful  in  developing 
a  reference  center  that  provides  necessary  information,  locates  and  categorizes 
new  resources,  produces  continuing  education  workshops  and  does  its  best  to 
publicize  its  services  to  the  profession  and  the  public.  We  certainly  haven't 
done  all  we  could,  but  with  the  renewed  hope  of  federal  funds,  we  plan  to  do 
more  experimenting  and  hope  to  evolve  new  and  better  ways  of  being  a  regional 
resource  center.  And  we'll  do  it  together. 
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THE  REFERENCE 
0  P  E  R  A  T  I  0  IJ 


The  reference  operation- 
serving  12  library  systems 
in  Northern  Califomia--is 
the  main  function  of  BARC. 
Through  the  referral  system 
BARC  provides  reference  back- 
up service  to  72  public  li- 
braries which  send  in  approxi 
mately  300  questions  per 
month.  Our  recent  cost  study 
figured  the  average  cost  per 
question  at  $15  and  the  aver- 
age time  per  question  at  2 
2/3  hours. 

Reference  questions 
come  into  the  BARC  office 
via  TWX,  U.S.  mail,  telephone 
or  in  the  case  of  one  system, 
truck  delivery.  The  request 
form  we  use  (reproduced  on 
page  6  )  outlines  the  types 
of  information  that  we 
consider  necessary.   Refer- 
ence questions  are  first 
logged  in  a  looseleaf  book. 
Those  without  deadlines  are 
placed  in  a  box  in  the  order 
they  come  in  and  are  taken  frorj 
the  top  to  insure  that  the  older 
questions  are  worked  on  first. 
RUSH  questions  are  hung  on  a  clip-  1^^^^   board  and  prominently  displayed. 

The  seven  librarians  are  not        assigned  to  specific  subject  areas 
but  each  has  her  particular  interests  and  expertise.  Everyone  essentially 
works  on  all  types  of  questions,  and  if  a  good  question  comes  in  in  someone's 
"specialty"  that  librarian  has  first  choice.  This  seems  to  divide  the  work 
load  pretty  evenly. 

Early  in  the  days  of  BARC  we  found  that  many  questions  recurred  and  we 
discovered  many  unusual  and  unique  resources  outside  the  library  that  were 
not  found  in  standard  sources.  So  we  began  the  information  file  -  a  somewhat 
systematic  form  of  saving  these  resources  that  we  had  uncovered.   In  six 
years  the  information  file  has  now  evolved  into  a  major  tool  of  the  center 
and  has  proved  to  be  a  big  time  saver.  We  now  have  six  card  drawers  and 
two  large  vertical  file  cabinets  with  back  up  information. 

When  a  question  is  completed  it  has  two  possible  fates:  it  might  be 
filed  away  by  number  (and  thus  still  be  retrievable),  or  it  might  be  placed 
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in  the  "finished  box"  to  be  considered  for  the  information  file.  At  the  core 
of  the  information  file  is  the  Thursday  meeting  of  the  reference  librarians.  At 
this  time  we  go  through  all  the  questions  for  the  week  that  have  been  put 
aside  for  consideration  for  the  file.  We  discuss  any  new  sources  or  resources  - 
people,  books,  offices,  etc.,  that  have  turned  up  in  the  course  of  the  week 
that  might  be  useful  in  the  future.  The  meeting  serves  to  alert  everyone 
to  the  types  of  questions  we  are  working  on  and  give  us  time  to  share 
knowledge  or  expertise  or  suggestions. 

At  the  Thursday  meeting  we  also  discuss  any  unanswered  questions  that 
might  be  put  in  Synergy's  Unanswered  column  or  in  BARC  Notes  or  mentioned 
at  workshops.  We  also  go  through  the  pending  box  where  questions  lie  in  wait 
for  answers  to  letters,  reserves  or  just  plain  inspiration.  The  meeting 
provides  a  time  for  these  questions  to  be  discussed;  and  often  by  putting  our 
heads  together  we  come  up  with  a  new  lead,  the  needed  inspiration,  or  reference 
strategies  to  be  used  on  future  questions. 

Assigning  the  subject  headings  is  often  the  biggest  problem.  Everyone 
has  her  own  ideas  as  to  how  she  might  approach  a  subject  again,  so  we  often 
have  many  cross  references  for  one  entry  to  cover  all  bases.  Even  so,  we  are 
not  immune  to  filing  things  away  forever. 

Updating  and  weeding  are  usually  the  biggest  problems  in  keeping  such  a 
file.  The  last  six  months  of  1973  we  took  on  the  immense  project  of  weeding 
old,  out-of-date  information.  Each  of  us  was  responsible  for  a  portion  of 
the  file;  we  looked  at  every  entry  -  checked  the  citations,  cross  references 
and  date  of  information.  Many  entries  which  at  one  time  seemed  obscure  and 
hard  to  find  -  ie.,  how  to  build  a  dulcimer,  do  bellydancing,  or  acupuncture  - 
are  now  subjects  of  whole  books,  making  our  cards  obsolete.  We  are  still 
plagued  by  the  perennial  problem  of  updating.   It  seems  the  only  way  is  to  have 
all  cards  in  constant  use  cind  update  as  the  need  arises. 

On  the  following  pages  are  the  forms  we  use,  our  "guidelines",  and  a 
flow  chart  of  our  reference  procedures. 


BARC  SUBJECT  REQUEST   if_£_ DATE:    l^/s/?3 

LIBRARY  OR  DEPARTMENT     (;/(L  Wkt'df     tL. 


DEADLINE  DATE: 
&  REASON: 


CANNOT  USE  AFTER: 

QUESTION:   (Explain  fully,  being  as  exact  and  specific  as  possible.) 

^^W  w^di  ilia  poeiM  ti^  ftlju^  ^^fl 

VERIFICATION  OF  SUBJECT:   (Where  did  patron  hear  about  this?) 

PURPOSE  OF  REQUEST:   (Please  explain  level  of  information  required  and  intended  use,) 

SOURCES  CHECKED: 

Indexes :   (Please  give  dates  and  subject  headings  checked.) 
RG: 

Other:   please  list 
Other  Sources  and  Reference  Tools  Used: 


SUGGESTED  SOURCES: 


ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS: 


Patron: 


Librarian's  name  and  telephone: 


5?f^ 


<  a 

CO  W   M 

M  Oft. 

►J      <:  o 

Ok  O 


K 


CD 


M 

O 


J* 


> 


J^ 


p^ 


K 


v!*^ 


f^  - 


m 


.1 


^-1 


^M        (|t«^ 


3fS 


r< 


CD 


«x 


V) 


>^ 


H 

O 


-3 


•  s 
(^ 


J 

o:: 


^ 


%Vi^ 


--^>> 


*-S» 


BARC  Cannot  Supply: 


GUIDELINES  TOR  REERENCE  REERRALS 

BARC  Can  Sicpply: 


A.  Exhaustive  bibliographies,  directories,  A.  Suggest  sources  to  contact  and 
lists,  etc.  items  in  printed  form. 

B.  ^terket  Research  Surveys  (original  ones)  B.  Those  that  are  published. 


Patent  Searches.  Trademark  searches. 


D.  Original  translations. 


E.  Answers  to  medical  questions  that 
involve  interpretation  or  advice. 


F.  Copyright  searches 

G.  Genealogy  searches  (do  not  compile 
a  tree  or  locate  a  coat  or  arms.) 


H.  Astrological  forecasts, 


I  .  Legal  advice. 


J.  Corporate  information  for  companies  not 
listed  on  open  market,  particularly 
financial  information,  credit  infor- 
mation.  (SFPL  owns  Dun  £  Bradstreet 
but  not  DSB's  credit  ratings  which 
only  banks  own.) 

K.  Art  and  Antiques  appraisals. 

L.  Some  quotations  (poems,  plots  of 
stories,  etc.) 


M.  Kjsic  if  it  is  in  print  and  readily 
available  in  music  stores. 


C.  If  Patent  tf   known,  can  give 
abstract  and  supply  source 
where  patent  can  be  found. 

D.  Things  previously  translated.  Will 
try  to  find  a  translator  and  refer 
patron  to  that  source. 


Definitions  of  medical  terms.   If 
patron  is  health  professional,  will 
send  question  to  PSRMLS  at  UCLA. 


G.  Local  biographies  and  local  busi- 
nesses, and  pictures  of  specified 
crests,  etc.   Will  direct  patron 
to  where  information  may  be. 

H.  Ephemeris  information,  etc.  -  any- 
thing that  does  not  involve  compu- 
tation. 

I.  Citations  from  codes  if  citation  Is 
known.  Will  refer  question  to  Law 
Librarian  at  State  Library  and 
refer  patron  to  legal  sources. 

Officers,  history,  type  of  company 
for  unlisted  company.   Sometimes  can 
give  hints  on  credit  ratings  from 
amount  of  sales,  number  of  employees, 
etc.  Will  contact  Better  Business 
Bureau  wherever  they  are  in  U.S. 

K.  Names  of  appraisers. 

L.  Will  devote  some  time  in  actual  index 
materials,  but  due  to  haziness  of 
memories,  etc.,  it  becomes  difficult. 
(Originating  librarian  should  make 
this  apparent  to  patron.) 

M.  Hjsic  from  SFPL  collection  and  will 
try  to  supply  hard  to  obtain,  out 
of  print  sheet  music. 


N.  Theory  (particularly  for  theses  or  for   N.  Facts, 
author  writing  a  book. 


In  BARC's  6-year  history,  there  have  been  MANY  reference  questions 
that  stand  out  as  memorable  examples  of  the  intriguing,  the  puzzling, 
the  bizarre. . .and,  sometimes,  the  exasperating. 

The  following  have  been  given  the  BARC  reference  staff  award 
for  being  the  best  in  their  class: 


MOST  VISIONARY:   How  to  commercially  produce  glass  eyeballs  for  dolls. 

MOST  SCATOLOGICAL:   Patron  had  a  large  bag  of  guano  and  wanted  to 

know  the  going  price.  j,y 


Psychological  studies  of  the  effects  of  people  ,'( 
living  in  caves . 


MOST  UNDERGROUND: 


MOST  POIGNANT;   How  to  unstick  5,000  business  envelopes  that  were 
glued  shut  by  damp  weather. 

MOST  SPIRITED:   Identification  of  a  moated  castle  in  Italy  where    >X' 
patron  took  a  photo  of  an  apparition. 

MOST  STUFFY:   What  color  is  an  English  teddy  bear  (and  are  its  feet 
the  same  color  as  its  body)? 

MOST  IMAGINATIVE  (TIE) :   Information  on  an  animal  called  the  jackalope 

(a  cross  between  a  jack  rabbit  and  an  antelope) 
AND  information  on  a  fish  called  the  fur-bearing 
trout  (a  relatively  rare  fish  found  in  icy 
mountain  streams  in  So.  Dakota). 


MOST  FISHY:   Picture  of  the  cart  or  wheelbarrow  used  to  wheel  "cockels 
and  mussels"  by  Ms.  Malone . 

MOST  HIRSUTE:   How  did  Jesus  wear  his  hair? 

MOST  LOPSIDED:   Is  one  side  of  the  human  body  larger  than  the  other? 

MOST  MOUTH-WATERING:   What  was  the  name  of  Pavlov's  dog?         '■#!  ""^ 

MOST  ESOTERIC:   How  to  sell  a  13-foot  Mammoth  tusk.  W^-.  \ 

MOST  UP-LIFTING:   How  do  you  get  high  on  belladonna?  ^^  "^ 

MOST  EROTIC:   In  sex  therapy,  what  is  the  role  of  the  surrogate?  '^'-/^ 

MOST  AMBITIOUS  (TIE) :   A  correlated  history  of  the  world,  year  by 
year. 
How  to  make  a  crystal  chandelier  from  scratch. 

MOST  TRANSIENT:   The  number  of  hobos  in  the  United  States. 

MOST  ALL-AMERICAN;   Which  astronauts  were  boy  scouts? 

MOST  EXOTIC:   History  of  the  ironing  board. 

MOST  SCIENTIFIC:   What  kind  of  bird  feathers  were  used  for  Daedalus 's 
wings? 

MOST  ARTIFICIAL :  Did  Eleanor  Roosevelt  ever  endorse  margarine  in  a 
paid  ad? 

MOST  VAIN :   What  well-known  American  grew  a  beard  to  cover  a  mole? 

MOST  MELANCHOLY:   What  is  the  life  expectancy  of  the  sea  cow? 

MOST  ELUSIVE:   Biographical  information  on  Captain  Hook  desired  by 
one  of  his  "descendants". 


NOTE:   JUST  BECAUSE  THE  QUESTION  WAS  ASKED. . .DOESN'T  MEAN  WE  COULD 
ALWAYS  SUPPLY  THE  ANSWER! 


GOING  OUTSIDE  W  fetRENCE  COLLECTION: 

Or  You'd  never  believe  where  we  found  the  answer. 


There  are  the  questions  that  we  answer  by  going  straight  to  the  horses' 
mouth.  We  have  written  to  Saul  Bellow,  John  Barth,  Ken  Kesey  for  questions 
concerning  their  works;  and  Joseph  Stein  wrote  us  about  the  image  of  the 
Fiddler  on  the  Roof. 

Both  Dan  Ross  and  Georges  Simenon  sent  us  lists  of  all  their  respective 
pseudonyms . 

The  Herpetarium  was  continually  a  good  source  for  how  to  help  my  reptile 
questions  -  "What  do  I  feed  my  new  pet  turtle"? 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  often  helps  us  with  more  scientific  animal 
questions  such  as  -  "Do  clams  sleep"?  "Do  snakes  sneeze"?  And,  "How  do  I 
catch  a  kangaroo"? 

The  people  at  the  Edinburgh  Castle,  a  local  Scottish  pub,  have  been 
helpful  in  putting  us  in  touch  with  a  bagpiper  expert  on  making  bagpipes. 

But  the  horses'  mouth  does  not  always  supply  a  direct  answer  either. 
Glenda  Jackson  responded  that  her  birthdate  was  9.5.36  so  we  have  to  speculate 
whether  it  was  European  or  American  style  of  dating--is  she  a  Taurus  or  a 
Virgo? 
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EVALUAT I NG  REFERENCE  SERVICE 


One  of  the  most  frequently  asked  questions  at  BARC  is  "How  many  questions 
do  you  answer  right?"  Until  very  recently,  we  had  never  really  analyzed  the 
questions  received  or  determined  the  degree  of  patron  satisfaction.  Occasion- 
ally we  were  given  a  pat  on  the  TWX  by  a  member  library,  and  at  other  times 
we  were  visited  with  threats  of  pulling  the  plug.  But  we  never  had  any  real 
evidence  to  back  up  the  blind  faith  that  we  had  in  ourselves.   (We  learned 
that  a  file  of  compliments  wasn't  enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.) 
In  addition,  people  were  continually  asking  us  questions  which  we  really 
could  not  answer  with  any  conviction  -  such  as:  how  many  of  our  requests 
are  deadline  requests?  How  often  do  we  call  long  distance?  Where  do  most 
of  the  answers  come  from?  And  we  had  many  questions  which  we  wanted  answers 
for  ourselves,  such  as:  how  many  times  does  the  patron  actually  pick  up  the 
materials  we  send?  Are  the  librarians  and  patrons  satisfied  with  our  answers, 
and  do  they  think  we  do  too  little  or  too  much  to  answer  their  requests? 
The  Nixon  anti-education  budget  crunch  finally  forced  us  to  consider  how  we 
could  get  the  answers  -  answers  we  hoped  would  be  positive  enough  to  show 
just  cause  for  continued  funding. 

Our  first  attempt  to  come  up  with  the  needed  information  was  our  November 
1972  user  survey.  We  used  two  sets  of  questions:  one,  sent  with  the  answer, 
was  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  by  the  requesting  librarian,  and  the  other 
was  to  be  filled  out  by  the  BARC  librarian.  We  soon  found  that  we  weren't 
survey  research  specialists.  There  were  obvious  ambiguities  in  our  question- 
naires, and  we  discovered  we  hadn't  asked  for  some  information  which  we 
really  wanted.  However,  we  did  summarize  our  findings  which  are  reproduced 
here,  and  we  feel  they  reflect  the  activity  of  the  Reference  Center  fairly 
well. 


^^%/ULU  '^Uj^Oa^  ^/hotctru 
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BARC  Reference  Requests 
Statistical  Summary,  Nov.  15-Dec.  15,  1972 


data  base  263* 


TOTAL 


%  OF  TOTAL 


OF  SUBTOTAL 


SATISFACTORY  ANSWERS 

Totally  Satisfactory 
Partially  Satisfactory 
Un-answered 
Negative  success 


DEADLINE  REQUESTS 
Extensions 

CLARIFICATIONS  NECESSARY 
To  Library 
To  Patron 

HOW  WAS  QUESTION  ANSWERED 

A.  Information  file 
Partial 
Complete 

B.  SFPL  Collection 
Totally  answered  within 

collection 
Partially  answered  within 
collection 

C  PHONE  CALLS  OR  TWX 
Local 
Bay  Area 
Within  State 
Out  of  State 

D.   OUTSIDE  SOURCES 

Government  agencies 
Resource  People 
Other  Libraries 
Other  (Synergy) 


230* 


44 


87^ 


54 

50=6 

20% 

33 

12% 

23 

8% 

97 

36% 

6 

2% 

46s 

17% 

24 

9% 

22 

9% 

19s 

7% 

10 

3% 

9 

3% 

138s 

52% 

94 

35% 

16'i 


118s 

44% 

59 

22% 

27 

10% 

28 

10% 

4 

1% 

136s 

51% 

28 

10% 

70 

26% 

35 

13% 

3 

1% 

52% 
50% 


52% 

60% 
32% 


50% 

23% 

23% 

3% 


20% 
50% 

25% 
2% 


*8  questions  were  still  outstanding  as  of  March  1,  1973. 

**  total  includes  total  and  partial  satisfactory  answers  and  the  negative  success 

category  which  indicates  that  almost  certainly  no  answer  can  be  found, 

either  through  faulty  question  or  impossible  request. 
s-Subtotal. 
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USER  SURVEY:   REFERENCE  REQUESTS  COMPLETED  BY 

BARC  AND  ANALYZED  BY  BOTH  BARC  LIBRARIANS  AND  SYSTEM 

LIBRARIANS 

Statistical  Summary  Nov.  15,  1972-Dec.  15,  1972 


Data  Base: 


100" 


BARC  RESPONSE 


BARC 


SYSTEM  RESPONSE 


SYSTEM 


SATISFACTORY  ANSWERS 

91** 

91% 

81 

Totally  Satisfactory 

58 

58% 

70 

Partially  Satisfactory 

27 

27% 

8 

Un-answered 

9 

9% 

9 

Negative  Success 

6 

6% 

3 

Don't  Know  (Patron  did 

10 

not  respond) 

81% 

70% 

8% 

9% 

3% 

10% 


MATERIAL  SENT  OUT  WAS 
More  than  needed 
Never  picked  up 


3% 
3% 


♦Actually  122  requests  were  sent  in  by  the  system  libraries  involved.  We 
received  feedback  from  only  100  requests.  Systems  included  were  NBC,  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  Peninsula. 

**Total  includes  total  and  partial  satisfactory  answers  and  the  negative 
success  category. 


The  second  attempt  to  get  more  accurate  and  more  complete  answers  came 
about  through  a  series  of  coincidences  involving  the  Research  Committee  of 
the  California  Society  of  Librarians  (California  Library  Association),  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  BARC,  for  which  I  worked  at  the  time.   It  was  decided 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  use  an  outside  entity  to  conduct  the  survey 
hoping,  thereby,  to  enlist  cooperation  from  the  library  systems  which  BARC 
serves.  Without  going  into  the  gruesome  specifics  of  four  months  of  trying 
to  negotiate  with  various  parties,  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  on  the  committee 
were  soon  aware  that  BARC  administrators  were  the  only  ones  who  were  willing 
to  get  behind  the  survey.  Neither  did  we  get  any  help  or  encouragement  from 
the  library  schools.  Institute  for  Library  Research  (at  U.C. -Berkeley) ,  or 
the  State  Library.  A  number  of  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  that  -  none 
very  encouraging. 

Anyway,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  BARC  staff  we  decided  to  go 
ahead  and  at  least  try  out  the  forms  we  had  designed.  For  the  purpose  of 
trying  out  the  forms,  we  surveyed  every  request  which  we  worked  on  during 
the  first  five  working  days  of  August  at  BARC  only,  almost  1/3  of  the  total 
requests  for  that  month. 

Here  follow  the  original  objectives  of  our  survey  (entirely  too  ambitious 
unless  you  have  a  good  deal  of  money  and  a  great  deal  of  cooperation,  of 
which  we  had  neither),  our  forms,  and  a  summary  of  our  findings. 

SYSTEMS  REFERENCE  SURVEY^ 
A  PROPOSAL  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  SOCIETY  OF  LIBRARIANS  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

OBJECTIVE:     To  determine  the  success /usefulness  of  a  reference  information 

network  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively.     Specifically  to  determine: 

1.  How  many  requests  are  answered  at  each  level  of  the  network  and, 
conversely,   how  many  are  sent  on  to  the  next  level. 

2.  To  what  degree  of  success  the  requests  were  answered  at  each  level, 
both  according  to  the  librarian 's  point  of  view  and  the  patron  's 
point  of  view. 

3.  How  requests  are  answered  at  each  level   (e.g.  within  the  collection, 
via  telephone  to  local  experts,   government  agencies,    letters  to 
resource  people  or  agencies,   referrals,   etc.,   etc.) 

4.  What  type  of  requests  can  be  answered  at  each  level   (e.g.   if  the 
source  of  the  answer  is  known  at  level  B,   is  it  necessary  to  send  it  on 
to  level  C  in  order  to  get  at  that  source?)     And  a  corollary  to  this, 
why  are  some  not  sent  on  (e.g.   patron  refusal^   deadline,   etc.) 

5.  What  time  delays  exist  at  each  level  and  haw  much  actual  time  is  spent 
on  each  request  at  each  level.      (And  a  corollary,  what  type  of  trans- 
mission is  used  to  transfer  request  from  one  level  to  the  next.) 

6.  How  many  reference  requests  actually  go  unanswered  and  why. 

7.  Whether  requests  influence  the  buying  habits  of  the  libraries  involved. 

8.  What  types  of  requests  are  most  common   (school  assignments,   business,   etc.) 

9.  What  percentage  of  requests  are  actually  deadline  requests,   and 
whether  these  deadlines  are  met. 
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RESULTS  OF  BARC'S  SECOND  REFERENCE  SURVEY 
Statistical  Summary,  August  1-7,  1973 


Data  Base  60 


QUESTIONS  RECEIVED  BY: 

TWX  45,  or  75% 

MAIL  6,  or  12% 

TRUCK  DELIVERY  8,  or  13% 

SOURCE  OF  ANSWER: 

SFPL  Collection  30,  or  50% 

California  State  Library  1.8,  or  3% 

SCAN  (Southern  California 

Answering  Network,  Los  Angeles 

Public  Library)  1.8,  or  3% 

Other  Soiirces  (special  libraries, 

consulates,  government  agencies, 

etc.)  26.4,  or  44^ 


BOOKS  SENT:  4  (1  per  15  requests) 

PAGES  COPIED:   3.2  pages  per  request 

PATRON  REFERRAL  (directly  to  special  resource  person) :  6,  or  10% 

PHONE  OR  TWX  CALLS  MADE: 

Local  phone  calls:  30,  or  50% 

Long  distance  phone  calls:  9,  or  15% 

TWX  calls:   3,  or  5% 

DEADLINE  DATES  SPECIFIED:   24,  or  30% 

DEADLINE  DATE  EXTENDED:   1,  or  .6% 

TIME  SPENT:  4.2  days  per  question  from  its  arrival  at  BARC  to  completion  date. 

What  we  didn't  find  out  is  perhaps  more  significant  than  what  we  did  learn. 
We  still  don't  know  how  many  requests  were  answered  and  sent  on  from  each  level, 
how  satisfied  the  patrons  and  librarians  were,  or  how  accurate  and  complete  the 
information  we  sent  was.  One  major  thing  we  did  find  out  which  doesn't  show  on 
the  summary  is  that  to  do  a  meaningful  survey,  one  needs  cooperation.  With 
that,  all  other  obstacles  can  be  overcome! 


WORK  SHEET  FOR 
LIBRARIANS- 
ONE  PER  REQUEST 


REQUEST  # 
SUBJECT 


TIME  WORK  BEGAN 


A.  IS  THE  REQUEST  CLEARLY  DEFINED? 
DO  YOU  HAVE  ENOUGH  INFORMATION? 
IF  NOT,  WHAT  DID  YOU  DO  ABOUT  IT? 


B.   WAS  THE  PATRON'S  REQUEST  FILLED  TO  YOUR  SATISFACTION? 
No 


Partially 
Yes 


IF  NOT,  OR  IF  PARTIALLY,  WHY? 

Faulty  request  

Deadline  

Other 


Info  not  yet  available 


Not  enough  info  from  patron 
Cancelled 


C.   DID  YOU  FIND  ANYTHING  WHICH  YOUR  LIBRARY  SHOULD/COULD  BUY? 

DID  YOU  FIND  ANYTHING  WHICH  A  LARGER  LIBRARY  SHOULD/COULD  BUY? 
DID  YOU  ADD  ANYTHING  TO  YOUR  LIBRARY'S  COLLECTION?   EXPLAIN 


COMMENTS 


etc. 
LOG  TIME 
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Continuing  education  for  librarians  is  one  of  those  professional  con- 
cerns that  everyone  is  in  favor  of  but  does  little  about.   It's  not  surprising, 
since  it  takes  time  and  money,  and  libraries  always  find  these  commodities  in 
short  supply.   But  BARC's  federal  funds  made  it  possible  for  us  to  initiate  a 
workshop  program. 

The  program  began  as  a  means  of  developing  reference  techniques  that 
would  enable  us  to  standardize  our  reference  procedures.   It  soon  became  a 
useful  way  to  inform  librarians  in  the  Bay  Area  of  new  reference  materials. 
Eventually  the  workshop  programs  took  shape  in  two  directions:   examining 
problem  reference  areas,  such  as  medicine  and  law;  and  exploring  new  trends 
and  resources  in  various  subject  fields.  Often  both  were  combined  in  a  single 
program.  Though  reference  and  information  were  our  first  priorities,  we  also 
sponsored  programs  on  public  relations,  outreach,  and  the  library's  use  of 
media,  since  information  dispensing  really  cuts  across  all  library  lines. 

Suggestions  for  workshop  topics  came  out  of  the  staff  meetings,  from 
our  reference  questions,  and  sometimes  directly  from  requests  from  member 
libraries,  as  well  as  from  the  whims  of  the  workshop  coordinator. 

Over  the  years,  the  workshops  have  been  well-attended;  and  if  the  verbal 
and  written  response  we've  received  is  any  criterion,  they've  been  popular 
and  useful  to  the  participants.  This  should  not  be  taken  solely  as  a  tribute 
to  the  actual  programs,  but  rather  as  a  statement  of  the  very  real  need  li- 
brarians feel  for  continuing  education.  The  most  oft-repeated  comment  is, 
"It  really  inspired  me,  and  the  glow  carries  over  when  I'm  back  at  work." 
The  following  remarks  were  written  in  the  hopes  that  they  would  encourage 
more  libraries,  associations  or  library  schools  to  sponsor  continuing  education 
wherever  possible. 

Planning  workshops  of  topical  interest  or  importance  to  patrons  calls 
for  a  particular  approach.  Although  librarians  are  often  called  upon  as  gen- 
eralists  to  provide  material  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  average  reference  librarian  to  keep  up  on  developments  in  all 
fields.  To  meet  this  need  for  constant  updating,  we  use  a  shotgun  method  to 
cover  as  much  material  as  possible  in  a  specific  field  and  provide  backup 
booklists  for  further  information. 

In  developing  the  structure  of  the  workshop,  the  planner  must  first 
do  a  quick  survey  of  the  trends  -  what  is  happening  in  the  field;  what  are 
people  asking  about?  This  helps  to  pin-point  the  main  topics,  because  it's 
never  possible  to  cover  everything,  even  in  a  two-day  format.  Selecting  the 
emphasis  is  the  next  step. 

Emphasizing  the  new  can  bomb  if  the  trend  is  too  esoteric.   If  it's 
too  new,  there  will  be  few  resources  available  that  libraries  can  purchase. 
There's  a  thin  line  between  a  new  concept  and  the  passing  fad.  When  audience 
response  is  strong,  it  usually  means  that  the  librarians  are  as  interested  as 
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the  public  is.  Group  Law  Insurance,  the  Back  to  Nature  Movement,  and  Sensi- 
tivity Training  all  sparked  many  comments  and  questions  from  the  audience. 
Finding  resources  is  not  always  easy,  but  you  realize  your  effort  will  not  have 
to  be  duplicated  by  many  other  libraries. 

A  workshop  on  the  energy  crisis  was  recently  presented.  BARC 
has  received  many  questions  in  this  area,  particularly  regarding  alternative 
forms  of  energy.  And,  of  course,  the  topic  is  one  that  is  generating  much  new 
material  and  resources. 

Attacking  the  topic  with  the  help  of  other  staff  members,  we  discuss 
the  various  aspects  that  can  be  explored  during  the  two-day  period  and  begin 
the  search  for  appropriate  speakers.  Speakers  may  be  experts  in  the  field  or 
librarians  particularly  knowledgeable  about  appropriate  reference  materials. 

Leads  to  speakers  can  come  from  many  sources:   a  teacher  at  a  local 
college  or  university,  or  an  author  of  a  good  book  or  article  in  the  field. 
Unless  you  can  pay  big  travel  expenses,  it  will  have  to  be  a  native  son  or 
daughter.  The  San  Francisco  area  is  particularly  rich  in  writers  and  experts 
in  many  fields.  It  helps  to  read  all  the  newspapers,  watch  local  TV,  and 
belong  to  various  community  groups.  After  awhile  you  develop  an  internal 
computer  that  files  away  impressive  speakers  for  possible  future  use. 
Another  technique  is  simply  interviewing  authorities  in  the  field  and  asking 
them  for  recommendations.  Government  agencies  usually  have  spokespeople  for 
their  services,  but  the  quality  of  their  presentations  varies  widely. 

An  additional  source  is  chance  recommendations  from  librarians  around 
the  Bay  Area.  Since  the  BARC  workshop  schedule  is  usually  announced  six 
months  in  advance,  often  people  will  call  our  office  and  say  they  know  of 
some  person  operating  in  a  particular  field  who  would  be  an  excellent  speaker. 

All  these  sources  are  gathered  together  in  a  working  file  with  rankings 
so  that  your  first  choice  is  often  accompanied  by  an  alternative  who  can  be 
tapped  if  the  first  choice  is  unavailable.  After  a  panel  of  speakers  is 
assembled  on  paper,  the  interviewing  process  begins.  Originally  speakers 
were  invited  by  letter  to  participate  in  BARC  programs;  but  we  have  learned 
that  an  initial  interview  over  the  phone  is  often  more  effective,  because  the 
interview  allows  you  to  determine  if  the  speaker  will  really  cover  what  you 
have  envisioned  in  your  outline  and  because  the  quality  of  his/her  projection 
and  public  personality  can  be  evaluated.  Then  if  the  interviewee  is  the  one 
you  want,  you  often  have  a  better  chance  of  persuading  him/her  to  give  up 
the  time  to  appear  before  200  librarians  for  little  or  no  money.  Many  people, 
of  course,  delight  in  speaking  -  even  without  a  fee  -  if  they  are  really 
enthusiastic  about  their  subject.  Once  the  speakers  are  lined  up,  we  assemble 
them  in  some  kind  of  coherent  order  and  publish  an  agenda. 


Kit  Materials 

On  the  day  of  the  workshop  a  kit  of  materials  is  given  to  each  participant. 
The  range  is  wide  -  from  original  booklists  and  bibliographies  to  pamphlets 
or  documents  produced  by  commercial  and  government  agencies  (when  they  can 
be  persuaded  to  part  with  200  or  300  copies.)  The  bibliographies  may  cover 
popular  new  titles,  reference  works, off -beat  materials,  special  resource 
collections,  or  directories  of  agencies  or  people  helpful  in  the  particular 
field.   Charts,  graphs  and  maps  are  provided.  Over  a  six-year  period  these 
lists  have  numbered  in  the  hundreds.  While  most  of  these  were  produced  by  the 
BARC  staff,  librarians  in  the  various  subject  departments  of  SFPL  have  also 
compiled  bibliographies  in  their  specialties.  Occasionally  speakers  from  other 
agencies  have  contributed  booklists  in  their  area  of  expertise.  These  are 
usually  excellent  and  very  gratefully  received  since  such  material  would  not 
ordinarily  be  available.  The  BARC  guide  to  restaurants  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  library  is  always  a  part  of  the  package.  Though  the  kit  materials  are 
usually  not  referred  to  during  the  workshop  itself,  participants  have  said 
they  are  used  back  at  the  library  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

A  sampling  of  some  recent  workshop  materials  can  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 


The  Day  of  the  Workshop  Arrivesl 

No  amount  of  preplanning  can  prevent  the  last  minute  slip-ups.  You 
can  only  be  prepared  for  them.  In  our  six  years  of  experience  we  have  had 
speakers  who  arrived  very  late  or  didn't  show,  who  talked  twice  as 
long  as  they  were  scheduled  to,  or  dried  up  after  ten  minutes  in  an 
hour  slot.  Though  generally  the  standard  has  been  quite  high,  it's 
the  disasters  you  remember.  Some  of  the  ways  we've  solved  the 
problem  of  no-show  speakers  is  to  have  a  staff  member  summarize 
a  speech  from  the  day  before  or  have  an  appropriate  film  in  reserve. 
Some  speakers,  even  with  phone  contact  and  an  agenda  before  them, 
seem  to  get  the  time  wrong.  Often  another  speaker  can  go  on 
early,  and  the  tardy  arrival  can  take  his/her  time  slot.  The 
best  solution  is  to  call  them  up  and  remind  them  the  day  before 
and  be  prepared  for  acts  of  God  that  cause  unavoidable  delays. 

We've  learned  over  the  years  that  an  overcrowded  room  is  better 
than  an  empty  one.  Try  to  estimate  the  crowd  by  pre-registration. 
The  BARC  formula:   usually  twice  as  many  people  attend  as  pre- 
register. 

Controversy  is  very  good  for  meetings,  since  it  stirs  people  up  and  gets 
them  involved.   Blandness  is  deadly,  but  you  have  to  exercise  some  control  in 
a  meeting  of  200  people,  or  a  few  vocal  souls  will  dominate  and  lose  the  thread 
of  the  program.   Plan  time  for  questions  and  answers. 

Barring  an  old  music  hall  hook,  it's  very  difficult  to  turn  off  a  bad 
speaker.   I  don't  mean  a  dull  delivery,  because  people  will  listen  if  the 
facts  are  worth  it.   Preplanning  can  help  to  weed  them  out.   If  in  doubt, 
schedule  them  for  the  beginning  of  the  day  and  hope  that  as  the  audience 
involvement  grows,  they'll  forget  the  earlier  disappointment. 

Breaks  are  useful  about  every  two  hours,  if  only  for  five  minutes.  Coffee 
helps  too;  it  gives  people  a  chance  to  talk  to  their  counterparts  from  around 
the  state.  Visiting  with  colleagues  is  an  unadvertised  plus  of  workshop 
attendance. 
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Workshops  revisited 

Lured  by  a  free  demonstration  from  a  local  electronics  company,  BARC 
videotaped  its  first  workshop  in  June  of  1970.  We  were  pleased  with  the 
results,  and  the  staff  felt  it  would  be  worth  investing  in  the  necessary 
equipment  and  tape  to  preserve  some  of  the  speeches  from  future  workshops. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  over  70  hours  of  tape  spanning  13  workshops.  The 
quality  of  the  tapes  is  not  technically  as  good  as  it  would  be  if  we  were 
creating  an  original  tape.  We  are  also  bound  by  the  deficiencies  of  our 
meeting  room;  but  we  have  reviewed  the  tapes  and  find  that  if  the  speakers  are 
dynamic  and  interesting,  an  audience  can  still  find  the  tape  performance  useful. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  find  time  to  edit  the  tapes,  which  would  greatly 
increase  their  value,  but  some* of  these  have  been  reshown  as  part  of  mini 
workshops. 


All  the  programs  have  been  audiotaped,  and  the  tapes  are  transcribed 
and  proceedings  published.  Transcribing  is  really  a  time-consuming  task, 
and  the  proceedings,  which  often  run  to  75  pages,  appear  about  6  or  9  months 
after  the  actual  program.  They  are  slightly  edited  (to  remove  a's  and  ands) , 
but  basically  they  are  a  reproduction  of  the  original  workshop.  They  are 
mailed  to  all  libraries  served  by  BARC  so  that  the  librarians  who  were  unable 
to  attend  the  program  may  read  about  it.  We've  often  thought  about  dropping 
the  proceedings  because  of  the  amount  of  staff  time  involved  in  producing  them; 
but  each  time  the  reference  librarians  of  the  various  systems  convinced  us 
that  they  are  really  valuable,  so  we  continue  to  publish  them. 

Cost  of  Workshops 

The  largest  expense,  of  course,  is  the  staff  time.  It  generally  takes 
half  of  a  librarian's  time  and  2/3  of  a  library  assistant's  to  produce  the 
programs  and  publish  the  proceedings.  Other  staff  time  varies,  depending 
on  amount  of  preparation  and  participation.  This  includes  presenting  talks 
and  compiling  booklists.  Other  expenses  include  occasional  speakers'  fees  of 
$25,  rental  of  films  and  other  A/V  aids,  materials  and  supplies  which  run 
about  $1500  a  year.   BARC  workshops  are  free  to  participants,  but  in  light 
of  the  uncertainty  of  federal  funds,  BARC  costed  out  various  aspects  of  its 
operation.   It  was  found,  based  on  past  attendance  records,  that  BARC  workshops 
cost  around  $6  per  participant.  This  includes  the  six  major  workshops  and 
occasional  "mini  workshops"  which  are  half-day  programs  taken  to  libraries 
in  the  Bay  Area.  These  are  excerpts  from  the  larger  workshops  or  concentrate 
on  some  aspect  of  reference  service. 

Putting  on  workshops  has  been  a  rewarding  experience  for  BARC;  it  updates 
our  own  knowledge  and  skills  and  is  an  excellent  way  for  us  to  communicate 
with  the  reference  librarians  we  usually  only  meet  over  the  TWX.  Hopefully 
we  will  be  able  to  continue  our  program,  but  we  would  be  really  delighted 
if  our  experience,  briefly  outlined  in  this  article,  can  help  other  workshop  T 
planners.  Sharing  information  is  one  of  our  major  priorities,  and  continuing  J 
education  is  a  great  way  of  doing  it. 
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Sample  Agency  List  Prepared  for  the  "Women's  Place"  Workshop-December  1973. 

WOMEN'S   RIGHTS   DIRECTORY 
A  Selection  of  Organizations  and  Agencies 

National 

ALA  Taskforce  on  Status  of  Women. 
Maintains  a  roster  of  women  librarians  seeking  administrative  positions. 
Service  is  free;  write  to:   Liz  Dickinson,  Tech.  Services  Div.,  Hennepin 
County  Library,  7001  York  Ave.,  So.,  Edina,  Minn.  55435.  Also  publishes  a 
newsletter  ($1);  write  to:  Lynne  Rhoads,  4004  Whitman  Ave.,  No.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  55435. 

Association  for  Study  of  Abortion,  120  W,  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
Information  clearinghouse  with  many  free  publications.  Write  for  list. 

Catalyst,  6  E.  82nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 
Service  organization  that  has  sponsored  several  pilot  projects  to  prove 
women  with  children  can  work  successfully.  It  will  continue  to  help  women 
get  jobs/training.  Also  publishes  pamphlets  that  educate  the  job  seeker. 

Interstate  Association  of  Commissions  on  the  Status  of  Women,  District  Bldg., 

14th  §  E  sts.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

Works  to  change  public  policy  toward  women,  encourage  women  to  nm  for 
office.   Information  exchange  on  activities  around  the  country. 

League  of  Women  Voters,  1730  M  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Though  primarily  a  research  agency  that  provides  information  on  issues  and 
candidates,  the  League  is  now  encouraging  women  to  take  a  more  active  role 
in  politics.  Has  worked  for  ratification  of  the  ERA.  Chapters  in  most 
cities. 

NOW,  1957  E.  73rd,  Room  106,  Chicago,  111.  60649. 
The  major  women's  rights  organization,  active  in  all  fields  of  women's 
rights.  NOW  has  chapters  in  most  cities.  There  are  taskforces  on  every 
issue  concerning  women.  NOW  would  probably  be  the  first  referral  point  for 
women  with  a  problem,  or  librarians  seeking  information  on  feminist  issues. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women,  2012  Massachusetts 

Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Provides  information  to  women  returning  to  work  or  seeking  to  change  careers, 
Also  awards  scholarships  to  help  women  obtain  training.  Maintains  a  talent 
bank  of  women  suitable  for  top  administrative  positions.  Local  chapters. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  1302  18th  St.,  N.W.,  #703,  Washington,  D.C. 

20036. 
A  multi-partisan  organization  that  actively  works  to  involve  women  in  the 
political  process  through  lobbying  and  running  for  office.   If  there  is  no 
local  chapter  of  NWPC  in  your  community,  information  on  setting  up  a  caucus 
can  be  obtained  at  the  national  office.  Publishes  a  newsletter  for  members 
that  covers  political  activities  of  women  around  the  country;  included  in 
the  $15  membership  fee. 
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Sample  Resource  List  Prepared  for  the  "World  of  Work"  Workshop-August  1973. 

SOURCES  FOR  ALTERNATIVES 

Since  more  and  more  people  are  making  their  work  style  their  life  style, 
librarians  should  be  aware  of  sources  of  material  that  can  help  people  practice 
their  crafts  or  pursue  careers  devoted  to  social  action.  The  materials  listed 
below  were  selected  because  they  can  help  put  people  in  touch  with  alternative 
jobs  or  provide  wherewithal  to  start  a  new  venture  -  or  just  generally  do  your 
own  thing! 

Resources 

New  Vocations  Project.  Working  Loose.     American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

San  Francisco,  1971.   $2. 

"A  book  about  finding  what  you  want  to  do"  that  explains  how  people  on  the  New 
Vocations  Project  help  others  looking  for  meaningful  work.  It  can  help  you 

get  in  touch  with  yourself  and  decide  what  you  really  want  to  do. 

*  *  * 

All  the  Whole  Earth  type  catalogs  (reviewed  in  Synergy   #35,  p.  36)  provide  the 
information  on  books,  tools  and  people  that  can  help  the  person  pursuing  an 
alternate  work  style. 

People's  Yellow  Pages.      Box  31291,  San  Francisco,  CA  94131.   1972.  $1.50. 

3rd  edition  will  be  out  this  fall.  The  section  under  Work   lists  agencies  and 
groups  working  in  this  field.   In  addition,  there  are  sections  such  as 
funding,  crafts,  communes  that  will  be  helpful.  An  invaluable  resource. 

Source  Catalog.     No.    i.  Communications;  No.    2,  Communities/Housing.     Chicago, 
The  Swallow  Press,  Inc.,  1971,  1972.  No.  1,  $1.50;  No.  2,  $2.95. 

Both  catalogs  are  attempts  at  sharing  information  on  groups  involved  in 
change.  Arranged  by  subject,  the  catalogs  include  not  only  people,  projects 
and  agencies,  but  all  types  of  support  media  from  books  to  videotapes. 

*  *  * 

Black  Bart  Brigade.      Box  48,  Canyon,  CA  94516.  Donation:  $5  individual;  $10 

institutions;  for  6  months. 

Dedicated  to  helping  people  over  40  drop  out,  and  start  over.  Valuable  for 
its  annotated  list  of  sources  that  middle  aged  rebels  will  need.  The  Black 
Bart  Memorial  Center,  which  has  just  opened  at  238  San  Jose  Avenue  in  San 
Francisco,  will  provide  counsel  and  support  to  would-be  job  changers. 

Life  Styles!     A  magazine  of  alternatives.     Box  1,  Unionville,  Ohio  44088. 

Bimonthly.   $6/yr. 

An  offshoot  of  Mother  Earth.     Useful  articles  on  unusual  ways  of  making  a 
living,  on  commxmes  and  back  to  the  land.  With  good  bibliography  and  a  "Contact" 
section  which  lists  hundreds  of  resource  people  looking  for  alternative  life  style 

The  Mother  Earth  News.     Box  38,  Madison,  Ohio  44057.  Bimonthly.  $1.35;  lyr/6 
issues  $6. 

Many  articles  on  how  to  live  and  work  through  farming,  gardening  and  crafts. 

"Mother's  bookshelf"  lists  hundreds  of  books  with  annotations,  many  of  which 

focus  on  work  and  making  a  living. 
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In  August  BARC  sponsored  a  program  on  the 
"World  of  Work. "     Speakers  examined  the  chang- 
ing attitudes  to  work,   alternatives  to  the  9 
to   5  job,   and  one  speaker,   Richard  Bolles,   out- 
lined an  original  way  to  determine  and  analyze 
job  skills.     His  talk  was  based  on  his  own  ex- 
periences as  a  consultant  and  on  material  from 
his  book,    "What  Color  Is  Your  Parachute?", 
a  practical  manual  for  job-hunters  and  ca- 
reer changers.      (Ten  Speed  Press,  Box  4210, 
Berkeley,    CA  94704,    1972,    $3.95) 

An  excerpt  of  Mr.   Bolles'  speech  follows. 


The  average  person's  work-life  is  from  age  22  to  65,  or  some  forty-three 
years.  To  speak  of  a  career  is  to  look  for  a  continuing  thread  running 
through  that  whole  work  life. 

In  former  times,  this  common  thread  was  a  particular  organization  or 
con5)any;  you  went  'up  the  career  ladder'  there.  As  work  has  grown  more 
mobile — or  rather,  as  workers  have--the  concept  has  changed.  To  speak  of 
a  career  has  become  a  matter  of  finding  the  continuing  thread  in  the 
profession  for  which  the  person  was  trained. .. .regardless  of  how  many 
different  organizations  one  serves  in. 

But  we  cannot  leave  it  there.  For,  in  recent  years,  a  new  meaning  has 
come  to  the  word  'career'.  The  common  thread  is  no  longer  even  a  profession, 
necessarily.  For  more  and  more  people,  the  common  thread  now  is  the  'Me' 
to  which  a  person  tries  to  remain  loyal,  though  s/he  leaps  from  not  only 
organization  to  organization  but  even  from  profession  to  profession. 

How  is  this  'Me'  defined?  Internally,  in  terms  of  competencies  or 
skills--thought  of  as  'basic  building  blocks',  so  to  speak,  which  can  be 
rearranged  in  various  kinds  of  pyramids  or  constellations.  Externally,  in 
terms  of  'people-environments'  that  correspond  to  those  competencies. 

John  L.  Holland,  the  pioneer  in  trying  to  describe  people-environments, 
distinguishes  six  basic  'pure'  types  of  people-environments.  In  his  new 
book.  Making  Vocational  Choices:  a  theory  of  careers,    (Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ,  1973)  he  describes  these  as  follows: 

(1)  Realistic-type  people:  who  prefer  to  work  with  objects,  tools, 
machines  or  animals.   (R) ,  for  short. 

(2)  Investigative-type  people:  who  prefer  creative  investigation  of 
physical,  biological  or  cultural  phenomena.   (I),  for  short. 

(3)  Artistic-type  people:  who  prefer  free,  ambiguous,  unsystematized 
f  activities.   (A),  for  short. 
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(4)  Social-type  people:  who  prefer  activities  with  other  people  that 
involve  training,  informing,  developing,  curing  or  enlightening.   (S) 

(5)  Enterprising-type  people:  who  prefer  activities  that  entail  the 
manipulation  of  others  to  attain  organizational  goals  or  economic 
gain.   (E) 

(6)  Conventional -type  people:  who  prefer  activities  that  involve  the 
systematic  manipulation  of  data.   (C) 

Few  jobs  have  just  one  ('pure')  people-environment.  In  most  jobs,  says 
Holland,  we  are  surrounded  by  three  kinds  of  people--which  correspond, 
hopefully,  to  our  internal  competencies  or  skills. 

The  Holland  'code'--or  people-environment- -for  librarians,  for  example, 
is  typically  SAI — which  means  that  librarians  have  social,  artistic  and 
investigative  competencies,  and  therefore  prefer  to  be  surrounded  by  those 
three  people-environments;  i.e.,  by  people  with  the  same  preferences  and 
competencies. 


What  happens,  then,  as  librarians  go  through  life?  What  happens  if 
librarians  want  to  (or,  to  keep  up  with  current  trends,  have  to)  change 
professions  as  they  go?  There  may  on  the  surface  appear  to  be  no  continuing 
thread  underneath  the  various  careers  they  then  go  into.  For  example,  we 
might  expect  librarians  to  become 

elementary  teachers 

speech  and  hearing  clinicians 

social  scientists 

rehabilitation  counselors 

group  workers 

art  teachers 

musicians 

literature  teachers 

writers 

radio  program  writers 

dramatists 

editors 

critics  or  reviewers 

psychologists 

economists 
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But  there  i£  a  continuing  thread  beneath  this  diversity,  and  it  is- -of 
course- -that  all  of  the  above  professions  or  occupations  involve  the  same 
people-environment  (or  code) — just  arranged  in  different  order  of  priority. 
E.g.,  SAI,  SIA,  IAS,  etc. 

SAI  --  librarians 

SAI  —  elementary  teachers 

SAI  --  speech  and  hearing  clinicians 

SIA  —  social  scientists 

SIA  --  rehabilitation  counselors 

SIA  --  group  workers 

ASI  —  art  teachers 

ASI  —  musicians 

ASI  --  literature  teachers 

AIS  --  writers 

AIS  —  radio  program  writers 

AIS  --  dramatists 

AIS  —  editors 

AIS  —  critics  or  reviewers 

ISA  --  psychologists 

IAS  --  economists 
All  this,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  person  was  happy  as  a  librarian.  If 
s/he  changes  careers  because  s/he  is  unhappy  as  a  librarian,  it  may  be 
because  her/his  competencies--and  preferred  people -environments --are  other 
than  SAI,  in  any  of  its  arrangements.  Holland  has  invented  an  ingenious 
test  for  determining  this,  which  is  found  in  the  back  of  his  book  (mentioned 
above . ) 

Once  a  person  knows  what  her/his  preferred  competencies/skills/  and 
people-environments  are,  it  is  possible  to  do  research  (using  the  library 
and  the  community)  to  find  out  conventional  and  unconventional  jobs  that 
use  these  competencies  and  offer  these  preferred  people -environments. 
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NOTES  is  an  informational  newsletter  sent  to 
member  libraries  listing  upcoming  events  (workshops, 
meetings),  new  books  on  order  at  San  Francisco  Public  Library  which  were 
either  expensive  or  found  in  unusual  sources,  and  also  recently  asked  (and 
answered)  reference  questions.  Occasionally  we  also  list  books  and/or 
periodicals  that  are  being  offered  up  by  member  libraries. 


FOR  EXAMPLE: 


PLEASE! 1 

We'd  like  to  know  if  any  library  indexes  TV  Guide.  Also,  we'd  like  to 
know  if  any  of  you  keep  a  significant  back  file.  Send  your  replies  to  BARC, 
Attention:  Gil  McNamee. 


BARC  would  like  to  update  their  union  list  of  schematics.  We  would 
appreciate  it  if  all  those  libraries  with  Sams  Photofacts  would  let 
us  know  the  extent  of  their  holdings.  Please  twx  us  at  910-372-7797. 


QUESTI(»1S  RECENTLY  ASKED  AT  BARC: 

— sources  for  buying  silver  for  jewelry  making. 

--biography  of  Beverly  Keller,  author  of  The  Baghdad  Defection. 

--name  and  address  of  science  fiction  publishers  on  the  West  Coast 

--information  on  psychic  surgery  and  Dr.  Antonio  Agpawa. 

--Christmas  carols  in  Spanish:  Silent  Night,  White  Christmas, 
Noel,  Oh,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  (from  Latin  American  Library, 
-ordering  information  for  a  Who's  Who  of  Coliege  Students. 

-information  on  wind-powered  electric  generating  system  (Whole  Earth  Catalog,  Mother 
Earth  News.  Popular  Science^) 

-how  to  build  miniature  radios  (articles  from  Popular  Mechanics  §  Radio  Electronics.) 
-information  on  Patek  Philippe  watch  made  circa  1850. 

-information  on  poem  inscribed  on  a  bench  in  Sausalito  (Sausalito  Public  Library  sent 
copy  of  the  poem  by  Daniel  O'Connell.) 

-address  of  local  Huguenot  Society  (obtained  from  National  headauarters . ) 
-background  of  annual  holiday  National  Heroes  Dey  celebrated  in  the  Philippine  Islasids 
November  30  (SFPL  librarian's  father  created  the  holiday;  and  she  wrote  up  the  backgrot 
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Videotape  came  into  BARC's  life  through  the  workshop  program  since  it 
seemed  an  excellent  way  to  preserve  some  of  the  best  speeches  presented. 
But  once  the  equipment  was  ours,  we  began  to  think  of  other  ways  we  could  use 
it. 

Originally  the  staff  was  trained,  more  or  less,  by  the  company  repre- 
sentative who  briefed  us  on  what  to  plug  into  what  and  showed  us  how  to  set 
up  the  camera.  Subsequently,  some  staff  members  took  a  short  course  in 
videotape  techniques;  this  expanded  our  general  knowledge  and  provided  us 
with  the  basics  of  editing  tape.  We  in  turn  trained  other  staff  members. 

How  have  we  used  video?  Aside  from  taping  workshops,  we've  occasionally 
taped  resource  people  who  could  not  be  present  at  a  workshop.  Our  most 
interesting  use  was  an  experimental  one  -  the  videotape  reference  quiz.  We 
prepared  a  brief  program,  making  use  of  visuals  (such  as  puppets  and  pictures) 
and  music  to  advertise  nostalgia  questions  that  we  received  at  the  Center 
but  couldn't  answer.  These  were  usually  words  to  old  songs,  forgotten 
recipes,  or  forgettable  quotes.  We  added  some  amusing  bits  of  information 
that  we  had  found  in  our  searches.  We  asked  viewers  to  call  us  if  they  had 
the  answers.  Despite  the  interest  of  cable  companies  and  public  TV  channels, 
we  were  never  successful  in  getting  it  on  the  air. 

Videotape  has  also  been  used  to  expand  program  presentation.  We  hope 
eventually  to  do  a  complete  documentary  on  the  BARC  service.  It's  been  useful 
as  a  learning  tool  for  the  BARC  staff,  allowing  them  to  see  themselves  in 
action  as  public  speakers. 

One  day  we  hope  to  see  it  used  as  communication  from  computer  data 
bases  to  the  viewer,  but  we  doubt  we'll  be  the  innovators  here.  Still, 
videotape  seems  to  be  an  excellent  library  medium. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO   LIVE   WIRES 

Ot  How  Pccrticipatory  Management  Can  Really  Work 


Hiftiil'i" 


Having  flourished  as  a  reference  librarian  under  BARC's  system  of 
participatory  management,  I  decided  to  apply  the  same  methods  to  a  new  assign- 
ment. Jim  Shugart,  SFPL's  A/V  Technician  and  I  wanted  to  develop  a  funding 
proposal  for  library  use  of  cable  television,  so  we  asked  John  Anderson,  the 
City  Librarian,  if  we  could  use  a  staff  "task  force"  approach  to  the  problem. 
Mr.  Anderson  thought  the  task  force  concept  a  good  idea  and  suggested  asking 
for  volunteers.  After  a  brief  presentation  on  the  possibilities  of  cable 
television  at  the  next  staff  meeting,  twenty  people  offered  their  help, 
including  several  BARC  staff  members.  Mr.  Anderson  was  delighted  with  the 
response  and  gave  our  task  force  total  responsibility  to  develop  the  video 
proposal  and  pledged  administrative  support.  When  the  new  "Video  Task  Force" 
got  underway  in  September  of  1972,  he  asked  that  our  first  project  be  the 
development  of  a  policy  statement  outlining  the  directions  for  the  library's 
video  and  cable  program.  He  also  urged  that  any  telecommunications  project 
should  be  compatible  with  the  library's  traditional  services  and  supplement 
them  without  supplanting  them.  He  also  asked  that  the  Task  Force  complete 
its  study  and  recommendations  in  time  to  apply  for  federal  funds  in  January 
1973. 

Although  our  overall  purpose  was  to  keep  the  entire  staff  informed  of 
our  work  and  solicit  their  comments,  the  initial  priority  of  the  Task  Froce 
was  to  "self-educate"  since  it  had  to  deal  with  a  field  encompassing  an 
embryonic  technology  (video)  and  an  infant  industry  (cable.)  To  facilitate 
our  "getting  it  together",  the  Task  Force  broke  into  action  committees,  each 
having  different  responsibilities  and  objectives. 

Research,  Education  and  Public  Relations  Committee   collected  print 
material  on  cable  television  for  the  other  task  force  members  to  use.  These 
materials  were  sent  to  the  Committee  unprocessed  and  uncataloged.   In  addition, 
the  committee  was  also  allowed  to  use  a  "quick  order"  petty  cash  fund  to 
purchase  mimeo  reports  and  other  inexpensive  documents  that  would  not  normally 
be  ordered  by  the  library.   In  turn,  the  committee  recommended  titles  cind 
acted  as  a  resource  for  information  about  video  and  cable  for  the  reference 
department. 

The  Experimental  Collection  Development  Committee   began  planning  for  a 
future  collection  of  programmed  videotapes  by  contacting  local  and  national 
video  producers.   This  committee  had  also  planned  to  investigate  methods 
for  videographic  control,  but  found  this  duty  premature  since  there  was  no 
collection.   As  the  committee  established  contact  with  local  video  producers, 
the  library  became  an  immediate  focal  point  for  community  video.   Individuals 
and  groups  began  coming  to  the  library  to  find  out  the  names  of  other  video 
groups  and  possible  markets  for  their  tapes.   Taking  advantage  of  this  commun- 
ity interest,  the  committee  arranged  viewing  of  community  produced  videotapes 
at  the  Task  Force's  monthly  staff  meeting.   These  high  quality  programs 
demonstrated  the  information  possibilities  of  videotape  to  the  whole  staff. 
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Of  major  importance  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Task  Force  was  the  Policy 
ccnd  Programming  Committee.      In  weekly  meetings  the  possibilities  and  practical- 
ities of  the  library's  involvement  with  video  were  thrashed  out.  The  final 
"Video  Center  Policy  Statement"  took  a  comprehensive,  yet  graduated  approach 
to  a  step-by-step  involvement  with  video  and  cable. 

The  only  committee  the  City  Librarian  joined  as  a  member  was  the  Political 
Action  (Franchise  Committee.)     Originally  established  to  get  information  from 
City  Hall  regarding  San  Francisco's  grandfathered  cable  franchise,  this 
committee  eventually  metamorphosed  into  the  most  effective  and  important 
committee  of  all.  By  contacting  City  Hall  the  committee  learned  of  the  in- 
credible political  ignorance  of  the  City  Fathers  on  the  importance  of  cable. 


Task  force  members  soon  found  themselves  educating  them  by  making  appearances 
before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  give  testimony  on  cable  matters.  In  fact, 
when  the  City's  Chief  Administrative  Officer  solicited  our  input  on  the  cable 
franchise,  the  Political  Action  Committee  became  the  Franchise  Conrnittee^    and 
with  the  Policy  Statement  as  its  base,  made  detailed  recommendations  for  the 
revision  of  the  San  Francisco  Franchise.  It  also  urged  the  establishment  of 
an  S.F.  Cable  Communications  Master  Plan.  This  same  committee  also  held  a 
cable  workshop  for  City  Officials  and  government  agencies  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  loose-knit  Municipal  Cable  Consortium.  The  interest  in 
cable  has  grown  concurrently  with  the  development  of  the  library's  political 
expertise  (twelve  pieces  of  cable  legislation  were  introduced  in  1973),  and 
the  library  has  become  a  major  voice  in  the  politics  of  cable  communications 
in  San  Francisco.  As  a  result  of  testimony  before  the  Board  on  behalf  of  the 
Municipal  Consortium,  the  Library  was  given  a  seat  to  represent  all  city 
government  agencies  on  a  Citizen's  Cable  Television  Task  Force,  which  was 
established  to  help  advise  the  Board  on  cable  matters.   It  is  important  to 
note  that  testimony  and  contact  with  City  Hall  was  by  Task  Force  staff  members, 
not  administrators.  Though  there  was  initial  administrative  concern  at  having 
staff  members  get  into  City  Mall  politics,  these  fears  were  ameliorated  by 
the  friendly  reaction  to  the  T.F.'s  interest  and  expertise. 
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Despite  all  this  fiendish  activity,  the  staff  of  the  library  was  always 
informed  of  our  progress  and  asked  for  input.   In  addition  to  the  monthly 
staff  meetings,  each  committee  chairperson  (communicator)  contributed  minutes 
which  were  circulated  to  the  rest  of  the  Task  Force,  The  Task  Force  activities 
became  so  numerous  that  after  two  months  we  requested  the  voluntary  Coordinator 
position  Jim  and  I  had  retained  jointly  became  a  funded  staff  position.  True 
to  his  promise  of  support,  Mr,  Anderson  funded  a  half-time  position  to*  the 
Task  Force  and  BARC  was  given  a  half-time  replacement  librarian  so  I  could 
devote  twenty  hours  a  week  to  Video. 

To  increase  Task  Force  visibility  a  special  workshop  was  arranged  to 
present  the  library's  preliminary  ideas  to  certain  "expert"  segments  of  the 
video  community.  Representatives  of  the  cable  company,  city  hall  officials, 
local  'educators,  various  independent  video  producers  and  lots  of  librarians 
debated  the  library's  role  in  video  and  cable.  Comments  on  the  library's 
proposal  met  with  reactions  ranging  from  outright  enthusiasm  to  a  college 
television  man's,  "You  librarians  should  keep  to  the  book."  However,  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Library's  staff  reaction  to  the  Task  Force  video  policy  was 
very  favorable  ,  and  after  two  drafts  the  policy  was  formally  presented  to 
San  Francisco  Public  Library's  Administrative  Council  for  evaluation  and 
approval.  Written  criticisms  by  each  member  of  the  Administrative  Council  were 
referred  to  the  Policy  and  Programming  Committee  for  review.  At  its  final 
meeting  the  Policy  Committee  clarified  some  sections  of  the  docunent,  and  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Administrative  Council  the  document  was  accepted  and 
referred  to  the  Library  Commission  for  adoption.  On  February  6,  1973,  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Library  Commission  unanimously  approved  the  Video  Center  Policy 
Statement,  seven  months  after  its  original  concept.  And  a  month  later  the 
staff  had  completed  not  only  their  initial  charge,  but  had  secured  the  library's 
place  in  all  future  cable  developments  in  San  Francisco.  Who  says  participatory 
management  doesn't  work? 

A  cable  information  packet  is  available  for  $2,00  from  the: 

Office  of  Adult  Services 
San  Francisco  Public  Library 
Civic  Center 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Included  in  this  packet  are: 

San  Francisco  Public  Library  Video  Center  Policy  Statement 
SFPL  Working  Paper  for  the  Revision  of  San  Francisco's  Cable  Franchise 
Community-Cable  Survey,  a  tabulation  of  community  desires  for  cable  programming. 
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Where  are  all  those  people  who  could  be  benefiting  from  valuable  and 
extensive  resources  that  the  library  has  to  offer?  That's  right,  they  are 
at  home  watching  TV,  that  constantly  updated  and  instantaneous  window  on  a 
fast  moving  today. 

Since  the  library's  function  is  to  serve  the  public,  it  must  find  the 
door  (or  window)  that  opens  to  the  people  that  reaches  them  as  part  of  their 
daily  routine.  Television  seems  the  logical  answer  for  the  library  that 
wants  to  be  useful  to  the  community  by  providing  up-to-date  information. 

But  how  should  the  library  use  the  video  medium  to  serve  the  public? 
Some  of  us  from  the  University  of  California  library  school  at  Berkeley  got 
together  with  Jim  Shugart,  former  audio-visual  technician  at  San  Francisco 
Public  Library,  to  put  together  the  type  of  program  that  we  felt  a  library 
should  generate.  We  decided  to  make  a  weekly  half-hour  program  -  a  video 
magazine  of  community  resources.  Our  aim  was  to  provide  the  format,  equip- 
ment, and  know-how  to  community  groups  and  organizations  so  that  they  could 
present  their  message.  Since  we  wanted  feedback,  we  called  the  program 
"Open  for  Suggestion"  and  encouraged  our  viewers  to  "call  us  if  you  want 
further  information  on  the  community  information  you've  seen  in  this  half- 
hour,  or  if  you  have  information  you  would  like  to  provide  the  community 
over  our  program." 

We  started  with  two  portable  video  tape  recorders,  one  proficient  video 
technician  with  experience  in  program  design  (Jim) ,  and  about  five  library 
students  eager  to  work  in  the  community  but  with  no  knowledge  of  videotape 
or  programming.  At  the  outset  we  had  hoped  to  produce  13  programs  that 
would  cover  community  information  in  both  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco.  This 
way  we  could  show  the  seime  tape  over  the  Berkeley  cable  one  night,  and  San 
Francisco  cable  the  next  night  (bicycling,  in  TV  talk.)  But  this  wasn't 
feasible.  We  found  that  we  could  not  work  with  the  commercially-oriented 
San  Francisco  cable  company  and  decided  to  focus  our  attention  on  Berkeley 
and  Richmond  (the  areas  covered  by  Cablevision.)  This  area  was  certainly 
big  enough,  since  the  whole  idea  of  community  programming  for  the  cable 
is  to  present  the  goings-on  of  a  small  segment  of  the  population.  The  aim 
is  to  familiarize  the  community  with  itself  -  narrow- casting,  as  opposed 
to  broad-casting.  We  soon  found  that  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  complete  a 
whole  quarter's  worth  of  programming.  That  would  be  a  full-time  job  and 
we,  alas,  were  students  with  other  work  and  responsibilities.  Our  final 
production  was  a  series  of  five  weekly  half-hour  programs  shown  Wednesday 
nights  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  open  access  channel  K  of  Cablevision. 

The  best  part  of  our  video  experience  was  going  into  the  community  and 
taping.  We  felt  it  most  important  to  provide  our  viewers  with  information 
on  survival  needs  such  as  health,  food  and  legal  services.  We  began  by 
contacting  state  agencies  and  small  group-organized  agencies  who  worked  in 
these  areas. 

The  Contra  Costa  County  health  department  was  one  of  our  sources.  We 
taped  information  about  the  Family  Planning  Clinic.  On  videotape  we  were 
able  to  show  the  actual  steps  that  a  person  takes  when  s/he  comes  into  the 
clinic.  A  woman  worker  at  the  clinic  took  the  part  of  a  patient  coming 
into  the  clinic  for  the  first  time.  She  asked  the  woman  behind  the  desk, 
"And  it's  free?  I  don't  have  to  pay  for  this  service?"  So  the  viewer  not 
only  becomes  familiar  with  the  procedures  of  the  clinic,  but  is  reassured 
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by  seeing  the  surroundings  and  knowing  what  to  expect  from  the  "person  behind 
the  desk."  We  edited  this  down  to  a  five  minute  tape,  and  it  was  used  on  our 
first  program. 

We  also  made  a  short  tape  -  a  spot  announcement  of  the  Feminist  Self 
Help  Clinic  -  a  visual  of  the  clinic's  card  showing  its  address  and  phone 
number,  with  the  voice  over  of  a  woman  from  the  clinic  encouraging  women  to 
come  in  or  call.  This  spot  was  used  several  times  as  filler  when  we  needed 
to  fill  out  our  half  hour  program. 

We  made  a  ten  minute  tape  of  the  Food  Advocates  people  in  Berkeley  and 
explained  their  work  within  the  community  -  distributing  food  stamps  and 
providing  nutritional  advice  -  complete  with  address  and  phone  number  for 
people  who  needed  help.  Also  we  went  with  them  to  a  daycare  center  in 
Richmond,  and  taped  the  children  and  the  food  advocates  representative  talk- 
ing with  the  daycare  teachers  about  the  importance  of  eating  the  right  foods. 

We  taped  other  survival  information  on  how  to  get  welfare,  legal  aid 
and  rat  control.  We  also  taped  announcements  on  the  community  music  center, 
ecology  headquarters,  and  of  course  the  library. 


But  who  wants  to  watch  a  whole  half  hour  of  bits  of  information?  Peo- 
ple expect  to  be  entertained  by  TV  programs,  and  if  they're  not,  they  turn 
the  channel.  To  hold  our  viewers,  we  provided  local  entertainment  -  songs 
from  "Telegraph  Ave.  Judy,"  tap  dancing  by  Jean,  and  also  Malvina  Reynolds 
singing  and  discussing  her  philosophy  ("I'm  a  Marxist")  on  community.  Even 
though  we  considered  these  spots  entertainment,  we  felt  that  they  had  great 
information  value  too  -  because  they  showed  community  talent  and  helped  to 
preserve  its  oral  tradition. 

This  was  particularly  true  when  we  visited  Senior  Centers  and  talked 
with  people  about  their  pasts.  One  man  was  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
1906  earthquake.  We  also  showed  our  viewers  what  goes  on  in  the  centers  - 
the  crafts  work  such  as  weaving  and  leather  work,  the  fellowship,  and  of 
course  how  to  get  in  touch  with  these  centers. 

We  edited  our  tapes  with  the  help  and  equipment  of  the  Educational  TV 
department  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  so  we  were  able  to  alternate  the  informa- 
tion and  entertainment  segments.  We  soon  realized  that  for  easier  viewing 
a  written  introduction  was  necessary  before  each  new  segment,  so  we  made 
signs  -  "How  to  make  a  compost",  "VD  clinic",  etc.  -  taped  these,  and  in- 
serted them  as  needed.  The  introduction  on  each  program  explained  our  pur- 
pose and  gave  our  phone  number  for  viewer  feedback. 

When  the  tapes  were  aired  (or  cabled,  rather)  our  phone  didn't  really 
ring  with  viewer  response.  The  cable  company  often  had  technical  problems 
with  the  tapes,  and  people  weren't  quite  ready  yet  to  watch  our  brand  of 
un-slick  community  television.  But  the  potential  of  cable  TV  is  being 
realized  and  it  soon  will  be  utilized  for  community  programming  by  many 
organizations.  And  libraries,  if  they  want  to  be  of  value  to  their  commun- 
ity, must  become  involved.  Our  program  was  a  start  -  a  visual  conception 
of  how  libraries  can  serve  the  public  through  cable  TV. 

Jane  Scantlebury 
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1972   SUBJECT  INDEX   1973 


The  1967-1971  Synergy  Index   was  published  in  1972;  copies  are  still 
available.  This  final  subject  index  is  a  guide  to  major  articles  and  re- 
source lists  (CAPS),  book  reviews  and  reference  questions.  The  indexer 
was  never  much  for  inversions,  and  you'll  see  all  kinds  of  leading  adjec- 
tives. Author/title  list  of  books  reviewed  separately,  apart  from  articles, 
follows  the  subject  index. 
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•SOMEBODY  ASKED  US" 
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#36:37  ' 
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I'm  Like  Me    (1973)      #41:36 

Ingham,   Eunice  D.     Stories   the  Feet 
Can  Tell     #39:35 

Inkeles,    Gordon.     The  Art  of  Sens- 
ual Massage     #37:38 

Jenny's  Secret  Place   (1972)      #36:38, 

Jewelry  Craft   (1928)      #36:32 

Jones,    Paul.      Great  Escapes:   A  Guide 
for  Weekend  Escapes  from  the  Bay 
Area     #39:37 

Josey,   E.J.    (ed) .     What  Black  Libra- 
rians Are  Saying     #41:31-35 

Joshua's  Day   (1972)      #40:44 

Joyous  Man   (1972)      #40:38 

oust  b'twx  us     #37:36 

KIH  Associates.      Computers   72 
#37:39 

Katz,   Bobbi.     Nothinq  But  a  Dog 
#40:45 

Katz,  Elizabeth   (ed) .     Revolting 
Librarians     #37: inside  back  cover 
#39:27 

Kervran,   Louis,     Biological  Trans- 
mutations    #38:39 


Kids  Liberation  Coloring  Book 
1*37:23 

Kites   (1934)   #36:32 

Kreischer,  Lois.  Symmography 
#39:24 


laChapelle,  Edward.  Field  Guide 
to  Snow  Crystals     #36:37 

Last  Gasp-Eco  Funnies.  Wimmen's 
Comix,    #1  §  2   #40:33 

Leathercraft   (1927)   #36:32 

Lenin's  Moscow   (1971)   #40:36 


Let's  Belly  Dance   (1972)   #40:43 

Leverant,  Robert.  On  the  Trans- 
mission of  Photography     #40:34 

Leverant,  Robert.  Zen  in  the  Art 
of  Photography     #40:34 

Levine,  Stephen  (ed) .  Death  Row: 
An  Affirmation  of  Life     #37:35 

Libera,   A  New  Women 's  Journal 
#37:32 

Library  Affirmative  Action  Program 
for  Women  Committee.  A  Report  on 
the  Status  of  Women  Employed  in 
the  Library  of  the  University  of 
California,   Berkeley,   With  Recom- 
mendations for  Affirmative  Action 
#36:28-29 

Library  Service   to  the  Disadvantaaed 
(1971)   #36:27 

Library  Union  Caucus  Newsletter 
#40:50 

Lipow,  Anne.  A  Report  on  the  Status 
of  Women  Employed  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,    With  Recommendations  for 
Affirmative  Action     #36:28-29 

The  Little  Prick     #40:33 

Lieutenant  LSD   (1971)   #36:20 

Long,  Sam.  Scissors  Sam  Says  Be 
Sharp     #39:25 

Macbeth,  Ann.  The  Country  Woman's 
Rug  Book     #36:32 

Mandala   (1972)   #39:25 

Mann,  Eric.  Comrade  George     #40:37 

Martin's  Father   (1972)   #36:38 

Massage,    the  Oriental  Method   (1972) 
#39:34 

Massage  Book   (1972)   #37:38 
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Media  Mix  Newsletter     #38:42 

Meiklejohn  Civil   Liberties  Library 
Publications     #36:5-6 

The  Mendocino  Coast   (1972)      #39:37 

Metal  Craft   (1927)      #36:32 

Milam,  Lorenzo.  Sex  and  Broadcast- 
ing; a  handbook  on  starting  cormtun- 
ity  radio  stations     #39:29 

Model  Sailing  Boats   (1929)      #36:33 

Momma:   The  Newspaper/Magazine  for 
Single  Mothers     #41:48 

Moskovitz,   Myron.      California 
Tenants  Handbook     #40:25 

Moss,   Kenneth  H.      How  To  Get  What 
the  Government  Owes  You     #37:42 

Mountain  Moving  Day    (LP)      #41:48-49 


Mullen,   Barbara  Dorr. 
oino  Coast     #39:37 


The  Mendo- 


Namikoshi,  Tokujiro.  Shiatsu 
#39:34 

Natural  Birth  Control     #40:36 


The  New  Food  Stamp  Bill  of  Rights 
#40:49 

No  More  Public  School   (1972) 
#37:41 

Nothina  But  a  Doa   (1972)   #40:45 


Nyeela,  Princess, 
oises     #40:43 


Exotic  Exer- 


The  Old  Man  and  the  Monkey -King 
(1972)   #39:32 

On  Learning  and  Social  Change 
#40:35 

On  the  Transmission  of  Photography 
#40:34 
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One-Day  Trips  in  Northern  Calif- 
ornia    #39:37 

The  Opium  Trail:   Heroin  and  Im- 
perialism  (1972)   #38:40 

Other  Books     #37: inside  back  cover 

Our  Bodies  Our  Selves    (1972) 
#37:29-31 

Pacific  Change.  The  Bread  Game 
#40:32 

Palmer,  Tony.  The  Trials  of  OZ 
#36:7 

Paper  Craft   (1927)   #36:33 

Pearson,  John.  To  Be  Nobody  Else 
#40:34 

Penelope  and  the  Mussels     #37:24 

People's  Guide  to  Mexico   (1972) 
#40:41 

People's  Law  School  Publications 
#36:8-9 

The  People's  Yellow  Pages,   S.F. 
(1971-72)   #36:21 

Pewter  Craft   (1927)   #36:33 

Phillips,  Lynn.  Exactly  Like  Me 
#40:45 

Place  Magazine     #38:35 

The  Politics  of  Technology   (1970) 
#37:44 

Potpourri ,   Incense  and  Other  Fra- 
grant Concoctions    (1972)   #39:30-31 

Prager,  JoAnn  and  Gordon.  One-Day 
Trips  in  Northern  California 
#39:37 

Pratt,  James  Norwood.  The  Wine 
Bibber's  Bible     #36:35 

Prejudices  and  Antipathies    (1971) 
#37:37 


Primack,  Joel.  The  Politics  of 
Technology     #37:44 

Putnoi,  Johanna.  De-Schooling; 
De-Conditioning     #40:35 

Radical  Softwccre  Magazine   (1970-) 
#36:30-31 

Radner,  Rogene.  Black  Is  a  Word 
#41:30 

Raindance  Corporation.  Radical 
Software  Magazine     #36:30-31 

Rama  Pipien     #38:42 

"Read  Books  Not  Bumper  Stickers" 
#40:50 

Regional  Young  Adult  Project. 

The  Bread  Game     #40:32 

A  Report  on  the  Status  of  Women 
Employed  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  California,   Berk- 
eley ,   With  Recommendations  for 
Affirmative  Action   (1972)      ^v. 
#36:28-29  -rk   -)' 

Revolting  Librarians        .  '*i*i^ 
#37:inside  back  cover  j^rT3^^ 
#39:27 

Rich,  Gibson.  Firegirl     #40:45 

Ride  On!     #37: inside  back  cover 

Riera,  Russell  S.  The  Good  Time 
Manual     #39:38 

Rip  Off  Review  of  Western  Culture 
#38:42 

Rosmer,  Alfred.  Lenin's  Moscow 
#40:36 

Rossman,  Michael.  On  Learning 
and  Social  Change     #40:35 

Sacharoff,   Shanta  Nimbark.     Fla- 
vors of  India     #39:32 


Sachs,   Barbara  Turner  (ed) .     The 

Artists  '  and  Writers  '  Cookbook 
#36:34-35 

San  Francisco  Committee  on  Crime. 

A  Report  on  Non-Victim  Crime  in 
San  Francisco   (1971)      #36:10-11 

San  Francisco  Fault  Newspaper 
#36:41 

Scammell,   R.E.     Thistle  Eaters 
Guide     #37:46 

Scissors  Sam  Says  Be  Sharp   (1972) 
#39:25 

The  Second  Wave,   A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Feminism     #37:32 

The  Secrets  of  Belly  Dancing  (1972) 
#40:43 
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Serizawa,   Katsusuke.     Massage,    the 
Oriental  Method     #39:34 


.,^.     .         Sex  and  Broadcasting;   a  handbook  on 
VLyY^ .  starting  community  radio  stations 
j^*'   (1972)      #39:29 

Shamberg,   Michael.     Guerilla  Tele- 
vision    #36:31 

Shaw,   G.J.      Leatheraraft     #36:32 

The  Sheep  Book   (1972)      #40:44 

Sherman,   Charles  E.     California 
Tenants  Handbook     #40:25 

Shiatsu   (1969)      #39:34 

Shoshana.     Let's  Belly  Dance     #40:43 

Shull,  Jim.     The  Hole  Thing;  a  man- 
ual of  pinhole  fotography     #40:34 

Sleeping  Beauty,   A  Lesbian  Fairy 
Tale     #37:25 

Slettland,   Greggar  (ed) .     The  Ulti- 
mate Highrise     #36:42 

Smack!    (1972)      #38:40 
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Smith,   Brandan.     Brendan's  Leather 
Book     #38:39 

Smith,   C.J.     The.  Good  Time  Manual 
#39:38 

Snow  Crystals   (1962)      #36:37 

Source  Catalog:   Communications   (1972) 
#36:18 

Source  Catalog:  Communioations/ 
Housing   (1973)      #40:24 

Special  Collections  in  California 
Libraries     #40:49 

Spiritual  Community  Guide  for 
North  America   (1972)      #37:34 

Stencil  Craft   (1927)      #36:33 

Stop  the  War  Phone  Book 
#38: inside  back  cover 

Stories  the  Feet  Can  Tell   (1959) 
#39:35 

String  Sculpture   (1972)      #39:24 

Sturgeon,   Foolbert.     Amazon  Comics 
#40:33 

Sula.     The  Secrets  of  Belly  Danc- 
ing    #40:43 


Sun  Dance  Magazine     #38:42 

Surowiecki,  Sandra  Lucas. 
Joshua's  Day     #40:44 

Sutton,  Joyce.     Tits  and  Clits 
Comix     #40:33 

Symmography    (1971)      #39:24 

Take  the  Offensive:  A  Guide  to 
Small  Claims  Court   (1971)      #36:9 

Tax  Talk  Newsletter     #36:23 

Teg's   1994     #37: inside  back  cover 


Tenant  Survival  Book  (1972) 
#40:24-25 

Thistle  Eaters  Guide   (1972) 
#37:46 

Tits  and  Clits  Comix     #40:33 

To  Be  Nobody  Else     #40:34 


Todris,   Murray.     The  Art  of  Sensual 
Massage     #37:38 

Trashing   (1970)      #36:19 

The  Trials  of  OZ   (1971)      #36:7 

Trina.      Girl  Fight  Comics     #40:33 

Trolin,   Clif.     De-Schooling ;  De- 
Conditioning     #40:35 

Tucker,   Ann.     Potpourri ^  Incense  and 
Other  Fragrant  Concoctions     #39:30-31 

The  Ultimate  Eighrise   (1971)      #36:42 

The  U*N*A*B*A*S*H*E*D  Librarian 
#37:36 

Unbecoming  Men   (1971)      #37:43 

Vallieres,   Pierre.     White  Niggers  of 
America     #39:40-41 

Velvet  Glove  Magazine     #37:33 

Venereal  Disease  Task  Force  Report 
(1971)      #36:26 

Vignone,  Joseph.     Collective  Bargain- 
ing Procedures  for  Public  Library 
Employees     #36:27 

Vithoulkas,  George.  Homoeopathy 
#36:24-25 

Vocations  for  Social  Change 
#37: inside  back  cover 

von  Hippel,    Frank.     The  Politics  of 
Technology     #37:44 
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Warner,   Ralph  E.     California  Tenants 
Handbook     #40:25 

West,   Celeste   (ed) .     Revolting  Libra- 
rians    #37: inside  back  cover 
#39:27 

What  Black  Librarians  Are  Saying 
(1972)      #41:31-35 

What  Now?  A  Handbook  for  Couples 
(Especially  Women)  Postpartim 
(1972)      #40:41 

The  Wheel  of  Life   (1972)      #40:38 

White  Niggers  of  America  (1971) 
#39:40-41 

Widerberg,   Siv.     I'm  Like  Me 
#41:36 

Wilford,   Charles.     Adventures^  in 
San  Francisco  Sourdough  Cooking 
and  Baking     #36:34 

Wimmen's  Comix,   #15  2     #40:33 

The  Wine  Bibber's  Bible   (1972) 
#36:35 


Winter,  John.     String  Sculpture 
#39:24 

Wolfe,   Burton  H.     The  Devil  and 
Dr.   Noxin     #41:50 

Women  and  Film  Magazine     #37:33 

Women's  Studies  Abstracts     #38:43 

Work  Force     #37: inside  back  cover 

Workforce  Magazine     #40:50 

Working  Loose   (1972)      #36:43 

Wright,   Dion.     ABC  Coloring  Book 
#41:37 

Wurman,   Richard  Saul   (ed) .     Yel- 
low Pages  of  Learning  Resources 
#40:35 

Yellow  Pages  of  Learning  Re- 
sources    #40:35 

Zangpo,   Azul.     Joyous  Man     #40:38 

Zen  in  the  Art  of  Photography 
#40:34 

Zizi.     The  Little  Prick     #40:33 
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This  is  the  last  issue  of  Synergy   and  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  go.  With 
this  last  issue  it  is  appropriate  that  it  should  focus  on  BARC! 

As  I  was  here  since  BARC's  inception,  I  have  watched  it  grow  -  and 
hope  to  see  it  continue. 

When  we  started,  it  was  uncertain  whether  a  reference  referral  system 
was  possible.  We  have  helped  demonstrate  to  California's  public  libraries 
that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  needed  and  profitable  to  libraries,  li- 
brarians, and,  above  all,  to  the  users.   In  the  beginning,  BARC  received 
questions  from  14  libraries  -  now  there  are  72  -  expanding  service  from 
one  public  library  system  to  twelve. 

Our  workshop  program  has  demonstrated  that  continuing  education  is 
vital  to  the  efficiency  of  a  reference  network. 

Synergy   has  made  its  contribution  to  the  network  and  indeed  to  the 
entire  library  world.   It  has  affected  the  style  and  format  of  other  library 
periodicals  and  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  place  in  library  literature 
for  an  alternative  publication.  We  point  with  pride  to  our  two  H.W.  Wilson 
awards . 

BARC  funds  have  also  been  used  to  add  reference  materials  to  San 
Francisco  Public  Library's  collection. 

Thanks,  LSCA,  for  it  all! 

And  now?  BARC  hopes  to  help  expand  California's  library  network  and 
to  be  able  to  extend  our  services  to  all  types  of  libraries.  We  feel  we 
have  helped  lay  the  groundwork,  and  we  are  excited  about  the  future! 
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